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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Burma remained in 
isolation throughout the 
longest period of her 
history. One result of 
this was that her type 
grew more and more 
distinct. The isolation 
of Burma was due to 
her get^raphical posi- 
tion, not to the preju- 
dice which animates 
other Mongolian states. 
Burma is shut away in 

a coign of the earth between mountain wastes and the ocean. The kindred 
nations settled within the same natural confints, one after another came under 
the sway of Burma. They fouf^ht among themselves and they traded among 
themselves ; the wars and the commerce of llie greater world beyond affected 
them little. No base of attack was near enough to Burma for the ancient 
conditions of warfare. On the west the seas were too wide for the transport 
of armies ; on the east serried ranges of hills blocked the efforts of China to 
push her way to the coast. Burma possessed no staples of trade to encourage 
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enterprise of the peaceable sort. Left 
entirely to her own resources, she de- 
veloped her character in independence. 
It preserves a large measure of its 
original freshness and charm. 

Detached thoug;h Burma lay from the 
contact of other civilisation, the seed-corn 
of a spiritual influence was brought to her 
shore from afar, and took root and spread 
until it pervaded her whole life. The one 
extraneous influence under which she fell 
proved of a paramount order. But the 
inspiration of Buddhism was broadly 
human, not racial. Every people might 
take its message to heart in their own 
individual way. The restraints it enjoined 
and the ideals it held up became the 
occasions for Burma to unfold her own 
inmost nature. The abounding treasury 
of Buddhist legend furnished the subjects to exercise her poetic fancy. In the 
fifth century, A.D., long after Buddhism had declined at its source in India, and 
when it only prevailed in Ceylon, its real progress began among the people who 
were to give it an enduring home. Buddhism is popularly credited with five 
hundred millions of adherents. But the seven millions of Burma and perhaps 
a twentieth of that number in 
Ceylon, together with the half 
million Jains of India, are the 
practical Buddhists of the world. 
With the rest the profession has 
sunk to an empty name, as in 
China and Japan, or it is lax, as 
in Siam, or it is utterly trans- 
formed, as in Tibet. 

The phrase Furlher India 
gives point to a wide miscon- 
ception. The surprise of so 
many persons on finding that 
the Burmans have no caste — to 
take the commonest instance — 
betrays the notion that Burma 
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is part of India. The phrase IiuU-China is 
also misleading unless in respect of geo- 
graphy. In respect of cUnnate. flora and 
fituna. h'tirllwr India is not inapplicable. A 
probable Indo-Aryan admixture exists in the 
north-east (Arakan). But Burma Proper 
and Pegu are as distinct from India as Tibet 
itself. 

The original Burman tribes are con- 
jectured to have pushed their way south 
from the mountains of Tibet. They divided 
into three principal branches, Arakin {Ra- 
kding, Yakding) on the west, Paung on the 
east, and Burma {Bam&), which attained to 
the chief position, in the middle, on the 
northern Irawadi {E-ya wadt). Nothing is 
known of the early history of these nations. 
But it is certain that in looo A.D. Burma 
was a large and powerful kingdom, with its 
seat at Pagan. About that time the first 
historical conquest of the lower Irawadi was 
effected. From the fact that the country was not permanently subdued it may 
be inferred that the power of the Mun or Peguan race (later called Taliing) 
was not greatly inferior to that of the Burman. The Muns, from the affinities 
of their language, are conjectured to be of Annamitic origin. There is mention 
of the Pagin kingdom independently of the Burman chronicles, and there is 
above all the evidence of the ruins of Pagan, probably the mightiest of their 
kind. They testify to the power of the kingdom and the influence of the 
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religion which actuated the kings to build temples on such a scale. In 
1300 A.D. the power of the FagAn kingdom had spent itself, in a great degree 
owing, as the Burmans believe, to the drain of the tern pie- building. But the 
force of the religion was unabated. Burma fell a prey to Shan invaders, who 
snatched the dominion for nearly two hundred years but failed to consolidate 
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it, splitting up into principalities like those of their native hills. The weakness 
of Burma allowed the Mun power to develop. The sixteenth century saw the 
rise of Pegu and the establishment of a shifting empire over Burma. Exhausted 
by wars, Pegu in turn declined and lay at the mercy of Siam (YddaySt) when 
Paung {Tamig-ngn) came to the rescue. In the seventeenth century the Paung- 
Peguan dynasty brought the Mun empire to its zenith, from which it waned in 
the eighteenth. Towards the middle of the latter century the Burmans under 
Aliiung PayA rose against the Mun garrisons, overthrew Pegu and finally 
established the empire of Burma. Arakan was incorporated ; Siam was 
subjugated and made tribu- 
tary for a time. The empire 
directed its ambition to the 
«";:»[. Mani['ur wiis overrun 
At\i\ \\\f: i\iikV:xur.'4; pretensions 
ift ', hi ff ;»;;'-«;; wt': revived. 
whkh \it'A\¥rA friction with 
the liritr.h (>/*':r in India. 
Burrnan ('.i,u\\nMA\ ha/I be<-n a 
march of unbroken cfinijuest 
in the memory of the then 
generation ; the nation believed 
itself invincible. In the elation 
of their prowess at home they 
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failed to form a concc])tion of the |)Ow(;r of nations beyond the sea. The 
Burmans had no intelligence branch in the shape of a sea-borne trade of their 
own. So they provoked a trial of strength, and after a struggle, which they 
made a iong and well-nigh dcs[jeiate one for their well -equipped opponents, 
succumbed. Burman empire was over, the ancient kingdom only remained. 
The people had learned the lesson, but not so their rulers, who suffered affairs 
to come to a thiice-rcpeatei.i crisis. (See ChroNOLO{;V. 1835, 1853. 1885.) 
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CHAPTER II 

CHILDHOOD 

The cradle and the flower-stand 
are the two things that strike one 
in every Burman dwelling by the 
care bestowed on them. The 
plainest cradle has a turned rail 
and a carved headpiece <p. S). 
The cradle swings by ropes to 
which the mosquito curtain is tied. 
The bed is made of a cotton 
mattress and a few plies of cloth. 
The infant is swaddled while its 
mother is lying in, and for a 
week or two later according to 
the season of the year. After 
that it wears only necklets and 
bangles. The first clothes the child gets arc for tjrand occasions, after it 
has learned to run about and take care of itself When the mother has 
recovered, she takes her babe with her wherever she goes, and if a wood or 
cane cradle is not handy she slings the infant in a plain hammock of cloth 
(No. 224). The Burmans do not carry their young children in a sling on the back 
like the hill people, but on the hip as soon as they can sit up (Nos. 327, 424). 
When the babe is hardy enough to go without covering, it spends its waking 
hours on a smooth mat spread over a springy bamboo floor which somewhat 





relatives and friends are assembled 
witness the ceremony of piercing the ears and gi 
have no patronymics. The name is chosen 
from a set of current euphemisms proper to 
the days of the week and their planets, 
according to the star presiding over the 
day of birth. The fancy of the parents 
and the prognostics of the soothsayer unite 
to decide the choice. Names are single or 
are compounded from two series (in Ara- 
kin from three). Common names, begin- 
ning with the " Sunday-son," are On, 
Kyaw, San, Shwe. Po, Tha, Dun. Men's 
and women's names arc taken from thu 
same sets ; only the courtesy-prefi.xes dillcr 
(p. 74). The needle-hole made in the iobe 
of the ear on the naming-day is ex- 
panded by means of plugs and rolls of 
bast. In the course of a few years the 
lobe takes a plug one-half to three-quarters 



tempers Nature's discipline of knocks 
and bumps, as compared with the bare 
hard ground of the Indian hut. Never- 
theless the young Burman's converse with 
his environment is unrestricted enough. 
By the time he is a year old he may be 
trusted to himself on a flimsy platform 
many feet off" the ground or over the 
water. There are few things in the way 
of the child that it may not handle. The 
very cheroot its mother is smoking is a 
coveted plaything. The daily bath at 
the river-side or well has familiarised the 
child with another element. It may rush 
out into the first tropical shower and 
splash to its heart's content with its older 
playmates in the first tepid puddle. The 
Burman's regular exclamation of wonder 
or fear is " mother ! "— flW(\ 

When the child is a few months old, 
and entertained with tea and sweets to 
name. The Burmans 





third year. Nevertheless they begin 
take it The illusion prevails 
that the earlier they do so the 
stronger they will be. It is a 
chief source of infant sickness 
and mortality, and of the small- 
ness of the families reared. A 
curious feature of Burman soci- 
ality is the promiscuous sucklinjj 
of infants in the circle of relatives 
and friends. 

Children's heads are shaved 
in more or k-ss fanciful ways up 
to the ages of ten or twelve, after 
which the hair is allowed to grow 
long. 

The road-fronts of the houses 
are always peopled with children. 
Children are equals and are free 
to roam through the neighbours' 
houses and plots, where they arc 
kindly noticed. Adults take in- 
terest in their games, and make 
kites and reels, boats, carts and 
other simple toys for them. 



of an inch thick. This cus- 
tom is on the decline, and 
the ears of boys arc not so 
generally pierced as they 
used to be. The rKiddiitig or 
women's ear-plug of gold is 
being replaced by the uagdt 
with its slender stem (No. 241). 
With eldest- born girls the fete 
is frequently deferred until 
they are twelve or fourteen, 
and is then celebrated with all 
the more splendour (p. 14). 

Burman children are not 
weaned until the second or 
to receive solid food as soon as they will 
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CHILDREN'S GAMES 




Mamifaclured toys are 
the most noticeable 
wares in the sale- 
booths. A universal 
toy is the seed from 
the giant pod of the 
(/(' creeper (No. 251). 
Like marbles with us, 
the seeds— ^(3h -//«_)■/« 
— are the prizes of 
the game. In Sanger- 
mano's time (1783- 
iSoC) these games 

used to be played by adults. A characteristic boys' game is shoppy It 

(No. 25). Lots are cast for riders and horses. A ball or bundle is thrown 

from rider to rider till a player misses the catch, when all the riders 

dismount and scramble with the horses for the ball. The one who secures 

it becomes or remains a rider as the case may be. Boys run races for 

their own sport and that of their 

elders, and race their toy boats. 

They fight duels with their kites. 

each flier seeking to saw through 

his opponent's kite-line, for which 

purpose a length of .string has been 

roughened with sand or |>ounded 

glass. The peg-top is a favourite 

toy. That it is indigenous is 

proved by certain proverbial say- 
ings. Burman boys are more like 

our own and take to Euro|Tean 

games more kindly than other 

Asiatics {cf. p. 6g). The toy of 

the day is the tricycle, which 

parents will pinch themselves to 

provide for their children, and which 

the haj)py possessors of will make 

the common property of all their 

playmates. Where children awaken 

such genuine interest, punishment 

is rarely called for and is ne\'er 
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of a savage description. 
Children have pretty man- 
ners ; they are respectful to 
their elders without shyness 
or cringing. 

Children grow up among 
the implements they will use 
in after life. Wooden mills 
for husWing rice, tilt-hammers 
and mortars for pounding, 
cot ton -seeders with geared 
rollers, spinning-wheels, wea- 
ving-looms and other simple 
^^^j^.^^^ ^^ .^ every house- 
hold ; besides agricultural implements, carts and boats, all of which are made 
or kept in repair by the inmates {cf. p. 120). The workshops of artizans of every 
class are open to view, and the processes are obvious to every passer-by. The 
interest aroused in children is more diversified than in cold countries with their 
more secluded life. From mimicking the occupations of adults children learn 
to take part and soon begin to like a real share in them. Their trade 
begins with make-believe wares, then come scraps of house and garden produce 
till it develops into a source of pocket-money and training in business 
(Nos. 281, 431). The years of tutelage merge into the age of responsibility 
without abrupt transition. The intelligence which the school-teacher proceeds 
to build on has insensibly developed under conditions more than commonly 
favourable, which may help 
to account for the precocity 
of Burman school-children 
under good teaching. 

From the ages of eight 
to ten, boys begin attending 
the school of the Buddhist 
monastery (kyaung), where 
they are taught free by the 
recluse {pdndyi) or by his 
sojourner recluses {upasht). 
The spelling-book is chanted 
in a chorus led by a senior 
pupil, and is copied out with 
a white steatite pencil on a 
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SCHOOLING 




long wooden slate 
blackened with soot 
and rice-water {iMm- 
bdn). The Burmese 
word-building is ex- 
ceedingly regular and 
in the main phonetic 
(See appendix B). 
Reading is acquired 
in one term, without 
much effort on the 
part of pupil or 
teacher. The Burmans have a pure decimal notation in which the bugbears 
eleven and ttvelve are unrepresented. The Burmese elevett is literally "onety- 
one." Children can count up to hundreds before they come to school 
and can reckon up sums mentally. In arithmetic they are taught the 
multiplication-table and a few rules of thumb (bcdin). In addition to the 
five Buddhist commandments {p. i6) and the objects of contemplation (p. 43), 
which the children learn in their homes, they chant passages from the PSli 
scriptures in the school chorus and get other precepts by rote ; such as the 
category of duties to parents, teachers and elders, i'/~., reverence, support, 
mutual affection (pariik). They are taught the value of learning as an inalienable 
possession, together with many precepts from the LawkanUi and Mhigala-tlwt ; 
the conquests of the inner and outer worlds Ativhi-aungdyin, Apyln-aungdyin, the 
story of the Buddha (see The Light of Asia) and the legendary cosmogony. 

As the result of this Buddhist system of schools, nearly half of the male 
and about 3 per cent, of the female |M>pulation, can read and write, as compared 
with 9 and 0-3 per cent, for men and women respectively in Bengal. The 
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Bunnan average stands midway between 
those of Ireland and Austria on the one 
hand, and Italy and Spain on the other. 
(Re[X)rt of the Census of 1891,) 

Tlie boys at the monastery-school 
{kyauHg-tlta) do the domestic work — 
sweep the floors and enclosures, attend 
upon the recluses, and help in collecting 
the daily food. Some scholars live at 
the kyaiiu}^, others have the morning meal 
there, others again have their meals at 
home. The recluse exacts no deference 
from his scholar, but nevertheless receives 
from all lay persons a spontaneous hom^e 
identical with that accorded to royal per- 
sonages. In the kyaung the lads acquire 
the good breeding of their country, for 
it is among the recluses that the ^lite of 
the race is to be sought. In the stage next to be described, the lad completes 
this training, by himself sharing in the deference paid to the yellow robe, which 
he assumes for a season as novice. The monastery- schools are open all the 
year, but have a large attendance only in the rainy season or wa. 

Besides the monastic public schools there are private schools kept by 
laymen and occasionally also by women, in which girls as well as boys are 
taught. The subjects and methods are the same, but more time is given to 
arithmetic. The rules of thumb of the Indian bedin are being superseded by 
modern arithmetic, by help of the vernacular manual prepared by the missionary 

Stilson. A small fee is 

paid the lay teacher in 
money or in kind. Out of 
hours, the lay-school pupils 
are of use at their homes, 
minding their little brothers 
and sisters. 

The training begun in 
youth is never broken off. 
Study is a chief occupa- 
tion of middle and advanced 
age. The teacher— Jrti'rf — 
clerical or lay, is reverenced, 
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next to a parent, with ; 
long devotion. 

Before or after the 
astic novitiate, it is the c 
for the Hurmaii laiis tc 



.istom 
have 




themselves tattooed from the 

waist to (he knee (No, 152). 

Not to submit to thi.s ordeal 

is to incur the rejiroach of 

cowardice. The tattooing is an 

intricate pattern of animals and 

tracery. Owing to the extent 
of surface involved, the pro- 

X cess is most painful. It " village l*y school 

, occupies days or weeks, 

according to the fortitude of the subject, who is drugged with opium 
for the \ occasion. The instrument has a handle weighted at the butt, and a 
long point \^ of bronze, split like a ruHng-pen. It is worked with great rapidity. 
The pigment ^> is a kind of lamp-black of the consistence of ink. It shows 
bluish black ^> through the brown skin. When a Burman tucks up his 
loin-cloth, as he ^> always does for work or exercise {kaddung-chaik), he looks 
as if he had black ^\ knee-breeches. As plain as the contrast is to the eye, 
ordinary photographic ^\ plates fail to render it. In No. 153 it appears fully. 
On other parts of the body \^ the men frequently have horoscopes and cabali.stic 
diagrams tattooed with ver- x milion {se-nt. No. 162) for luck and bravado. 
The Shan practice of letting in " gold and silver discs the size of two-penny 
pieces — beneath the .skin — is some times imitated by Burmans as a charm 

against sword-cuts and bullets ((/(!^//; tlienabbyt). The Arakanese, who re- 
pudiate the custom o( toffivin, ascribe it to a Burman King, who endeavoured 
to di5f;uise hi^ leprosy __ in thi^ \v:\y. 
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ADOLESCENCE 



Between the ages of ten and sixteen 
Burman lads enter upon the monastic 
novitiate, an occasion celebrated with a 
brilliant ffite. The adoption of a religious 
life by girls is much less general, even for 
the short time it is embraced by the 
youths ; and when it is adopted, there is 
no ceremony. Hut a holiday answering to 
that of the boy's novitiate is held in honour 
of the girl, especially when she is the first- 
born child^//r(tw/-«. In her cast: the ear- 
boring ceremony, if not the piercing itself, 
is deferred to the age of ten or twelve. The 
child, equipped in royal attire, or an imita- 
tion of it, and wearing a queen's crown 
(stbon), is the centre of a great gathering of 
relatives and friends, who are entertained 
with music and plays. 
The lad who has prepared to renounce the world for a season, or it may 
be for life, is called shinldnng. The skinhiimg festivals usher in the religious 
or lenten season — wa, June to September — the season of rain in Bahir, 
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the home of the Buddha. In 
order to accentuate the re- 
nunciation of the world which 
the lad is making, he is ar- 
rayed and attended hke a 
prince and makes a royal 
progress on horseback or in 
a chariot to the monastery. 
Attendants bear gilt um- 
brellas over him, and a 
retinue of relatives and 
friends carry his parcikaya 
and offerings for the use of 
the monastery. The par- 
i'ikaya are the eight chattels, 
to the possession of which the regular recluse {ya/idn) is restricted. They 
consist of the thingan or monastic yellow robes, viz., the loin-cloth {tkimliding), 
upper cloth {egasl), wrapper {thhigdn-dyf), and red girdle {kabdn) ; a needle {at), 
wherewith to piece his clothing together, a hard-baked black earthen pot 
{tfiabiHt) in which to collect the morning dole of food, a filter (j'czit) to strain 
the drinking water clear of living things, and a razor (t/iiiiddn-M) to shave the 
head and face (excepting the eyebrows). The garments are of plain cloth, 
without any cut, but torn into strips and joined up again (by the donors) in 
commemoration of the primitive rule of piecing the garments together from 
rags, as well as to deprive the cloth of value. The cloth is mostly cotton, 
but silk and wool are also offered. The stuffs are dyed a bright ochre, with 
chips of Jack-wood. By repeated washings the colour deepens to tan. These 
varying shades produce a picturesque effect. The recluse customarily also 
receives sandals to wear, a deer-skin to sit and sleep upon, a broom to sweep 
his dwelling with, and a large palm-leaf fan, both for a shelter from the sun 
and a screen from the sight 
of womankind. The tliabcit 
is slung in a yellow cotton 
net, and has a lacquerwork 
stand and cover. In respect of 
chattels, however, these primi- 
tive tokens of privation have 
sunk to a form. The recluses 
have many changes of raiment 
and the use of spacious dwellings 
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i[x:cts they rigidly observe the rule of 



with good furniture. In all other 
their life. 

At the kyauns, or by another usage at the home of the candidate, whither 
the recluse has been invited to preach, the lad will pray for reception as 
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probationer of the thingA — the assembly of devoted seekers after righteousness 
— presenting his parHkaya at the same time. In response, the recluse will 
recite the ordinances of reception. First, he will inquire about the bodily 
integrity of the candidate, the consent of his parents, his freedom from debt 
and other bonds. Then he will recapitulate the rule of the novice's life, who, 
besides the five commandments binding on all men, must observe five additional 
injunctions {thtld). The cardinal precepts of the Buddha are (i) to respect every 
form of life; (2) to respect the property of others ; and (3) their wives and children ; 




(4) to respect truth ; and (5) sobriety. The additional rules are — to eschew .■sexu- 
ality, frequent meals, games, gold and silver, finery and worldliness. The recluse 
should meekly fix his gaze on the earth not more than "a four-span yoke" 
in front. He takes food in the forenoon only. The novice gives his hours to 
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attendance upon his pre- 
ceptor, to contemplation and 
sober study. His preceptor 
receives voluntary confession 
of faults, without question- 
ing, prescribes penances, and 
is to his disciple as a parent 
Having acquiesced in the 
rule of life, the candidate is 
admonished to divest him- 
self of worldly state and 
personal adornment, and 
after that to renew his 
prayer for admission. 
The shhildung then retires to be divested of his grandeur. His long hair — 
the pride of the Burman— iscut close to the roots with scissors and preserved by 
his female relatives. His head is shaved by a male relative. The same day, or 
later, after bathing, the candidate will present himself clad in a plain loin-cloth, 
offering his robes and the rest of the part'ikaya for acceptance as before. The 
recluse will now accept the robes on behalf of the Assembly, and deliver them 
to the candidate, who retires to robe himself. Invested with the thingdn, he 
returns as accepted probationer, to make obeisance {sJtikS) to his instructor. 
The novice takes no vow and owes no formal obedience. Like the full member 
of the Assembly, he is always free to abandon the religious rule of life 
[lu-twit — to become a layman again). The goyln {maung-yin, Pali samanera, 
" chinHtamani") or "gentle-brother," as the novice is designated, discontinues 
the use of his secular name. 
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in lieu of which he 
from his preceptor a Pali title 
[btui), chosen in the same way 
a; the secular name from one 
of seven sets. Thus Maung 
Shwe Ni, Brother Golden-red, 
becomes C Alawka, Sage 
Above- the-world. 

The whole male popula- 
tion of the village are free of 
the monastery. The recluse 
and his novices have with- 
drawn from participation in 











the world, but not from observa- 
tion by the world. Great as is 
the homage accorded to him by 
the laity, a recluse who should 
disgrace his cloth — a thing almost 
unknown — would be promptly 
unfrocked by them. 

For their sustenance the 
novices and regular recluses de- 
pend upon alms. They receive 
these in kind and according to 
daily need. Their appeal is mute. 
The morning after his reception 
sHiNL*uNG nENE*iNQ HIS PRATER. ^j^^ novicc With His brethren will 

halt in front of his own parents' house and the houses of the neighbours to 
receive such dole of food as is offered (No. 29). He will not look to right or 
left, but keep his eyes rooted on the ground, making no sign beyond raising the 
cover of his alms-bowl. The recluse may not ask for anything whatever, nor 
even express a predilection. The food, ripe or ready-cooked, as the case may 
be, is doled indiscriminately into the t/iab^il from the east side, usually by a 
woman of the house. A woman should not stand in the shadow of a recluse, of 
a shrine, sedi. temple or image. She should not occupy an upper floor when a 
recluse happens to be beneath, nor enter a Thein. nor occupy a higher place with 
respect to men {p. 72). Food given in a religious spirit, as above described, is 
called siiH. The recluses when collecting sun are generally followed by a coupleof 
scholars bearing,' a yoke and basket 
l(» receive larger offerings on be- 
half of the monastery (No. 41). 

Those probationers who re- 
main in the monastery for .wveral 
years - counted by Lenls (jtvi) — ■ 
and who aspire to full membership 
of the Assembly, read with the 
reclu.se Pali texts of the Tripitaka. 
and the commentaries on these, 
and commit portions, sometimes 
whole books of the canon, to 
memory. Reclu.ses of standing 
and also laymen take part in these 
exercises. 
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The constituted daily 
routine of the monastery 
takes no account of recrea- 
tion. In practice there is a 
wide margin of leisure. But 
the wearer of the yellow 
robe is not seen at play. 
Arithmetical puzzles are the 
nearest approach to a game. 
On the other hand, the 
cheerfulness of the race 
suffers no restraint. There 
is decorum, without austerity or sanctimony. The severest penance laid upon 
the novice is temporary relegation to the secular state (le'tn-byan) for such faults 
as lying, theft, or killing anything. Cruelty to an animal is punished with 
caning. 

The yahdn exercise no exclusive function beyond that of admitting 
candidates to the novitiate and the full membership of their Assembly. The 
affairs of the Buddhist Church are initiated and conducted by the laity. The 
recluses merely add, by their presence, to the religious distinction of an occasion. 
At the shrine the recluse is like any other pilgrim ; he never is a ministrant 
or priest Neither is there any altar. The only material objects to which 
sanctity pertains are the relics of the Buddha, The members of the Assembly 
know no distinctions of men, racial or social. As regards the temporal power, 
of whatever origin, the recluse should be absolutely passive, neither contravening 
the laws nor invoking them when he suffers wrong. The recluse neither 
denounces nor harbours 
the criminal, a neutral 
attitude of which crimi- 
nals are not slow to take 
advantage. 

When admitted to 
full membership of the 
Assembly instituted by 
the Buddha (Thingd. 
Pili Sangha\ the novice 
becomes Yahdn { Yakan- 
daiv, Rahdn, Arahan). 
which signifies perfected. 
one advanced a stage 
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not by age, but by the 
number of lenten seasons 
they have belonged to the 
Assembly. Vigils and re- 
striction of night rest are 
not practised. The rule of 
life of the yahdn is laid 
down in the Wini {Vinaya 
Bitaka), one of the three 
divisions (" baskets ") of 
the Buddhist scriptures. A 
kambawA. or breviary of 
scripture, relating to mem- 
bership of the Assembly, illuminated with lacquer on copper or ivory leaves, is 
read by turns by the five members of the conclave assembled for the reception 
of the new member. This solemnity is undertaken in the thein, a it'«/ set apart 
for the Thingd alone. No lay persons enter the precincts, but they may be 
spectators from a distance. The new yahdn is called Upazin, sojourner recluse, 
or assistant to the Upyise. or Pondyl, A7«</;'/ (incumbent) of the monastery. In 
1891 there were \'i,6iT, potiiiyt, 6,668 sojourner jdArfw. and 13.500 probationers 
in the monasteries of Burma, which numbered 15,371, in a Buddhist population 
of about seven millions. 

The dedication of the site for building such a t/iein (Pali sima) is preceded 
by the sci\&mn\iy o{ tfiein-t/iaiiiSt. Ground so dedicated can never be alienated 
to any other use. In this respect the tkeiti is more sacred than the temples in 
general. After the site has been levelled it is surrounded with a trench, into 
which water is led. In the centre a small well is sunk {ah'-d'viri). The yahdn. 
not less than twenty-four in 
number, assemble on the 
spot, over which a gay 
pavilion (mandal) has been 
erected, and wait for the 
water from the trench to 
percolate to the well. When 
this occurs, the site is said 
to have "taken" {aiing). 
Otherwise it must be re- 
jected. The yahdn gather 
round the well and intone 
scriptural passages from a 
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kambawA. The laity assembled outside the precincts let off rockets and guns 
in celebration of the event. Finally, the ceremony of yez/tcha. the pouring 
of water (No. loo), is performed by the grantor of the site — as at every other 




religious dedication^to signify that the property has been dedicated for ever. 
The precincts of the i/iein are marked by low boundary pillars, mostly of 
Sagging marble, set in the trench, which is then filled in. A different form of 
t/teitt is the ye-the'm, which is built over the water to effect its isolation. 

Although the yafidn, as already stated, may not ask for anything, he may 
decline what is offered. He signifies this by inverting his thabHt {tliabeit- 
kmauk). The action has become a symbol for excommunication. The yahdn 
might assemble in the thein and perform t/iabt'it-hmauk against a layman for 
heinous wickedness. His house would 
be passed by in collecting sun and all 
offerings tendered by him refused. The 
practice has become obsolete ; it is said 
to have no warrant in the scriptures, and 
to be contrary to their spirit 

Where the people are very prosperous 
and the yahdn are not many, the collecting 
oisun in the streets has sunk to a formality 
observed by the novices only, who on re- 
turn to the monastery empty their thabeit 
to the dogs. But in other circumstances 
the sojourner yahdn, novices and scholars 
live on the sun. An ordinance of the 
Buddha dispenses the yahdn from collect- 
ing his food from house to house if there 
be pious people who proffer him his sus- 
tenance at his abode. The founder of 
the monastery {Kyaung-tagd), who nomin- 
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ates the incumbent, regularly 
undertakes the support of the 
pdndyi, and frequently of his 
sojourner yahdn as well. The 
food, which is the best of its 
kind, is brought every morning 
by the daughters and young 
children of the supporter, or, in 
the case of joint support, by 
children of the leading families 
in turn. An ornamented vessel 
is used, having a tall finial to 
the cover {6t). The supplies 
are taken over by the lay 
s or the novices, and by them served to the yalidn. The principal meal 




is taken shortly before noon, for no food may be eaten after that hour till the 
following sunrise. Water may be drunk and betel chewed at any time. 
Tobacco-smoking is discountenanced, especially in Burma Proper, where the 
religious views are strictest. Burma furnishes the standard both for scholarship 
and practice, and trains most of the incumbents of the monasteries of Pegu. 
Scholars and novices may prepare food at the monastery from raw supplies. 
These the yalidn may not even handle. Hired labour {kappiza dayaka) may 
be attached to the monastery by the 
supporter for the preparation of food 
and other services. In some cases 
lands have been dedicated for the 
maintenance of monasteries and tem- 
ples. But the yahdn have no concern 
with their administration. Supplies 
of raiment, chattels and food are 
dedicated to the use of the recluses 
when the distinction of their presence 
is solicited, especially at skinlanng 
fStes and funerals. The annual pro- 
vision of raiment {katHn thingdn) 
is made between the months of 
Tltadlndyut and Tasdungmhi. The 
offerings of necessaries are supple- 
mented by accessories of every sort 
— books and writing materials, mats. 
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carpets, cushions, handker- 
chiefs, tables, chairs, betel- 
boxes and spittoons, glass- 
ware and crockery, lamps, 
chandeliers, clocks, knicknacks 
and furniture, always to the 
exclusion of gold and silver. 
Gilt wares are iJermissible. 

The strict yahdn should 
prepare his shelter for himself, 
in an unfrequented place. But 
by the dispensation already 
referred to, he may avail 
himself of a solitary dwelling proffered for his use. and this is invariably the 
case. Not merely are these schools numerous, but they are the most spacious, 
substantial, and ornate edifices in the land. Many of them are of palatial size 
and appointments. The Burman finds nothing too good or too beautiful for 
those who subject themselves to the restraint of the recluse. The recluse 
on his part is conventionally oblivious of the magnificence that surrounds him. 
It is not for him to deprecate. The religious merit of the work, which furnishes 
the motive of the founder, is proportioned to the outlay upon it. From the 
bamboo kyanng in the forest costing a hundred rupees or less, individuals spend 
up to hundreds of thousands on the palatial monasteries of the towns (cf. p. 75). 

When the incumbent of a monastery removes or dies, the senior sojourner 
{Hpazln) may receive his place as pondyf. Otherwise an upazin is invited from 
elsewhere, or the poiidyt of another kyaiing is prevailed u]K3n to move. The 
upasln who has become pdndy! defers to his preceptor as before. Kvery 
monastery has a titular 
Pdli appellation, such 
as Thtla-ekkaya kyantig, 
Letter-of-the-I-aw mon- 
astery. 

There is no hier- 
archy in the Assembly 
of yahdn. But it com- 
monly happens that a 
number of monasteries 
recognise a venerable 
teacher as referee upon 
matters of scholarship 
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and doctrine. Such a group is called gaing. and its president gauig-ok, his 
deputy gahig-dauk. In the same way a group recognise a Sadd'.o — Sayd-daw, 
or chief te[ichLT. The whole body again defer to a chief Saddw. usually the 




yahdn who has been religious instructor to the King during his novitiate, and 
who is called TliAthanabding. 

In reaction against the comfort with which the laity endow the monasteries, 
the yalidn periodically repair to country retreats for ten or twenty days at a 
time, either singly or in camps of many, for the sake of cultivating primitive 
use. Here each yahdn has a dwelling of the narrowest compass and makes 
shift with the mere chattels ordained in the canon. l!ut the laity, ever ready 
to minister to the yahdn, convert these camps into centres of festivity for the 





whole country-side. The 
camp is laid out in the rice- 
fields after harvest, in the 
form of a square, with a 
pavilioi) in the middle for 
the rahdn to meet and 
I)racti9e confession {Ma-pye). 
There are a few yahdn who 
do not settle in a kyaung, but 
wander from place to place, 
in the primitive way, the 
people providing them with 
temporary shelter. 

The_j'rt//rfK make journeys 
to the seats of learning and the kyanngs of their former teachers, and make 
pilgrimages to shrines. A few travel as far as Ceylon and Buddha GSya in 
Bahflr. On such journeys the yafidn (s accompanied by a scholar or attendant 
deputed by the kyaitngtagd to carry provisions and money, which the yali&n 
may not handle. When not collecting their sun, the yahdn go abroad with 
attendants and carry umbrellas, or suffer such to be carried over them, and 
wear sandals. The yahdn allow themselves 
to be driven in ox and buffalo carts ; but do 
not drive or mount an animal or avail them- 
selves of horse-draught. They travel by boat, 
steamer, and rail. Aged yaiidn are carried on 
a litter (yhi. -wa-^). 

The kyaiing, primarily a shelter for the 
yahdn, has. in virtue of his occupation, come to 
be a school. It is at first established on the 
outskirts of a settlement or at some distance 
away from it. Secular buildings arc not 
erected within the shadow of a religious 
building. But the growth of towns brings 
the houses up to the precincts {paraifii/i) of 
the kyaung, which stands within a libi^al en- 
closure, planted with fruit-trees. The kyaung 
as such has no particular style. The super- 
posed roofs and decorated spires (pyatt/iat) of 
the votive kyaung are emblems of secular 
state, added to confer distinction. 
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The majority of the 
kyautigs and buildings of 
Burma are constructed on 
piles. The countrj' at large 
is mountainous. The Burman 
race monopolises the flat 
lands in the basin of the 
upi^er Irawadi — " the nar- 
rows" (Anyii) — in the same 
way as the Shan races do in 
the sphere of their influence 
and the Mun (or Tah'iing) 
race in the south (Pegu). 
The quasi-aboriginal races occupy the hill-land and mountains. The plains- 
dweller settles as near as he can to the natural watenvays with which Burma is 
abundantly provided. In the drought the rivers recede to great distances from 
their flood-level margins. In order to be close to the channels, the houses have 
to be on high piles. The races of Burma adhere to their practice of pile- 
building even on elevated sites, such as those of the temples. The Burman 
wood architecture appears to have developed through the exigencies of pile- 
building and under the influence, as regards decoration, of an exotic masonry 
style. The Burman style possesses a naive charm recalling the art of the " ages 
of faith" in Western Ivurope. It has a certain resemblance to the wooden 
church-building of Norway. The style was in full vigour up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Since that time novelties of type and manufacture have 
crowded in faster than they could be a.ssimilatcd into the indigenous arts, on 
which they are foisted 
crudely (Nos. 60, 99). 

The affinities of 
Burman art above re- 
ferred to, to the art of 
medi.tval Europe, are 
extrinsic only. The 
"asjiiring" character of 
the florid ornament, the 
quaint figures in their 
labyrinths of tracerj', 
recall the crockcted 
niches and fantastic 
gargoyles of the 





Gothic, especially in the richness of the 
msembie. But the Burman decoration does 
not strike the eye as an efflorescence of the 
structure so much as an overlaying of it 
The grandest work produces the effect of 
an elaborate model rather than a monu- 
mental achievement. The perspicuity of 
the play of forces operating in the structure, 
out of which the poetry of Gothic archi- 
tecture flows, has a parallel in the Burman 
boat-building. But the effort which the land 
architecture incorporates, to interpret a 
masonry style in wood, was naturally pro- 
ductive of incongruities, despite the fact 
that the masonry was itself an interpreta- 
tion of still earlier wood building. The 
outward incongruities have been mitigated 
in the unique style in which the genius of 
Burma has found expression. The stiff 

and monotonous feather-ornament of the Hindu gable (No. 74) has developed 

into the Burman flamboyant decoration. The bold finial is the sole element 

of the original which ha.s been preserved literally (No. 62). The graduated 

ornament of the //(i/Z/^d/, soaring above the 

verdure, recalls the proportions of some 

budding head-of-bloom^a case in point of 

the theory of the sources of architectural 

types, in the insensible suggestions of 

natural objects, expressed by Herbert 

Spencer. {Essays, vol. ii.) Through the 

Burman treatment types other than archi- 
tectural, which Burma has borrowed, ac- 
quire a new and distinctive interest. 

When a kyaung, or any work of 

public utility, has been undertaken by the 

people of a village jointly, it is kept in 

good repair. But when it has been 

carried out at the cost of an individual — 

and this apphes to most of the public 

works — the repairs are left to the founder 

and to his family, who have frequently 
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exhausted their resources in the building of it. In the 
moist region the effects of rain and vegetation combine to 
dihipidate buildings in less than a lifetime. The stone- 
grey and lichcn-covcred wood attains the distinction of age 
before its time. In the dry zone of Burma Proper fires are 
vcrj- frcfjuent. Few examples of wood architecture of over 
a century old e.vist anywhere. It is scarcely possible to 
trace the steps by which the present style developed from 
the Indian models. 

As distinguished from the kyatitig. thein, and other 
wood buildings, the Ziiii, which are such a prominent 
feature of Burma and Siam, are of masonry. In Arakiin 
tliey are of hewn stone ; elsewhere they are of brick 
plastered with lime. It is a point of honour with the 
Buddhists of those countries to crown every eminence with 
a zedi. The chief zedi of a place— /'flivf-rf)/— is on the 
highest ground in the vicinity, and is cared for by the 
public. The subsidiary zedi, the if«/, tasdang, and other 
accessories which cluster around the PayA-dyS, are the work 
of private individuals. Old and new are huddled in chaotic 
profusion. Many erec- 
tions are ruinous and 
disregarded. But so 
long as a vestige of 
the original structure 
remains, it monojx)- 
lises the site. The 
development of the 
conical zedi en ay be 
traced, step by step, 
from the ancient tem- 
ple. Originally, zedi 
are shrines for relics 
of the Buddha— the 
Indian Stiipa. top. 

DAYiN oRN»- dagaba, da^^ohu. of 

"^''^ which la.st "pagoda" 

transposition. The vast majority of 

only pretend to symbolize actual 

•s. The shrines of reputed relics are 
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visited by pilgrims from distances 
of months' journeys. The earliest 
relics cherished are said to have 
been the pariikaya of Gawdama 
Buddha. Symbols of the sacred 
thabdit are placed about the sedi. 
Later, the remains of the Buddha 
were venerated. Bones, teeth, 
and hairs are thus enshrined. 
Those reputed relics which can 
be exhibited, such as the teeth 
{Myohaung in Arakdn, Anurad- 
hapi!ira in Ceylon), are of many 
times the human proportions. The 
legend ascribes colossal stature to 

the Buddha. He did not tread the earth, but floated above it ; his alms-bowl 

did not rest upon his hands, but remained suspended in the air {cf. p. 36). 

In its later form, the sedi consists of a pyramidal or polygonal base {pandt-cki), 

with niches (klaing-gu) for images of the Buddha. This part is the rudiment 

of the original four-square temple. It is represented in all stages of its 

decrement (Nos. 66, 97). Above the base come tapering courses {pyissagan), 

after these the bell-shaped body {kaunglaung- 

bSn) separated by three mouldings {kyo-waing) 

from the thabht-hmauk (inverted alms-bowl). 

Then follow seven heavy bead-rolls {paung 

kiin-hnill&n) surmounted by the lotus (kyA-lan, 

saldung-bdn), out of which issues the bulb 

{agapydw-bA. pein-hn^-danng). The canopy 

(//, umbrella, No. 232) is a metal construction 

of graduated bands one above the other, richly 

embossed and ornamented. To the lower 

edges of these bands small bells ;ire hung. 

which have vanes to their clappers to make 

them tinkle in the wind. The // terminates in 

a long finial bearing a vane {hngemmana,) and 

at the apex a silver orb studded with jewels 

(seimbA). On lesser ::cdi a glass ball or bottle 

caps the finial. The // is always gilt, the cone 

generally whitewashed. In wealthy towns the 

cone of the PayA-dyl is gilt from crown to 
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platform (tamdnthalln). Unlike 
the ancient temples with their stairs 
and corridors, the later scdi is a 
solid mass of brick and earth. 
plastered over. The summit is 
inaccessible, except by means of 
scaffolding {nyau. No. 217) Zeiii 
arc commonly spoken of as PayA. 
in the same way as arc the images 
of tlie Buddha, for which the dis- 
tinctive term is sindu. 

In addition to the zcdi, the 
thein, and kyating, there are three 
other classes of religious edifices, 
the tasdung, tt-iit, and zaydl. All these may t>e decorated in the palatial style 
and are mostly of wood. But a public well or a roadside water-stand, the portal 
of a bridge or a wharf, may likewise be surmounted by the royal pyatlhat in 
virtue of the religious distinction which attaches to every work dedicated to 
public use by private bounty. Nothing adds so much to the picturesqucness of 
Burma. The temple zaydt (No. 98} is intended for sojourners in the precincts on 
duty days. The tout differs from the zaydt in having a dais for images of the 
Buddha. The tazdmig is only for the 
reception of images. 

The ancient remains are almost en- 
tirely confined to the dry zone of Burma 
Proper, with the exception of a few in 
Thatdn and in Arakan. Those at Thaton, 
dating from about 1000 a.u., have square 
bases built of huge laterite blocks in the 
Indian style. The ornament is deeply 
hewn into the stone. Above the lateritc 
base is brick and plaster woik of later 
date. Apart from the destructive influence 
of the climate, and of the rank vegetation 
the climate favours, a further reason of 
the scarcity of ancient monuments and 
inscriptions is the over-building of the 
shrines, by which the original work is lost 
to view. 

Where we say "countless as the 





stars," the Burman says 
■countless as the tem- 
ples of Pagan." The 
remains at Pagin are all 
ecclesiastical with the ex- 
ception of the city gates 
and ramparts (No, 6), 
The temple enclosures 
are now ploughed, but 
no building is cleared 
nor is any of the old 
material utilised. The 
Pagan monuments are of brick laid in clay and generally lime- plastered. 
Many have been wrecked by treasure -hunters. A few of the principal temples 
only are kept in repair. Pagan is said to have been exhausted by the temple- 
building of its kings, who, besides exacting labour from their subjects, must 
have imported skilled labour. An old saying is "the temple is finished and 
the country is ruined." The temple remains occupy an area of several thousand 
acres, in many places with just room for roads between the walls of the en- 
closures. The style of the Pagan buildings is Indian. It has been suggested 
that the Hindu type of work and possibly 
Buddhism itself reached Pagdn by way of 
Annam : the Mun or Peguan race, from whom 
the Burmans adopted Buddhism, having a 
language of Annam type. The great ruins at 
Angkor Wat, two hundred miles east of Bankok. 
have been compared to the ruins of Pagan. 
(See Through the Buffer State, by Surgeon-Major 
McGregor, 1896.) Such a route as this would 
help to account for certain features of Burman 
architecture foreign to India, the superposed 
roofs, and everted gable-ends. The Indian 
types may have reached Burma by this circuit 
as well as by the direct route. 

The ancient temples of Pagan consist of 
brick corridors, one within the other, with vaulted 
pent roofs of masonry springing from the outer 
or lower wall to the inner or higher. The 
section of the vault is like that of a Gothic flying || 
buttress. In the centre of all are colossal images 
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of the Buddha, set against the column 
which supports the dome or Hindu cone. 
The later domes are pure vaults without 
central support. In these ancient tem- 
ples the conical zciU now so typical of 
ISurma forms the finial only, held like a 
jewel, by four cusps. The lowermost 
portion of this structure resembles an 
inverted thabat. the name of the 
homologous part of the modem zidi. 
Possibly this forms the actual reliquary 
or is the symbol of the same. 

An example of direct imitation of 
Indian monuments is the Bazvdi PayA. 
It takes its name from the Bo tree at 

Buddha Gaya in Bahar, and is a florid reproduction of the stupa there. It was 

built by King Zeyathinka about 1220 .A. I). 

The temple named after Ananda, the chief disciple of the Buddha, was 

built by King Kyansitthu about lOSo A.D. Both the temple (No. 8) and 

the thcin and kyaitng adjoining (Nos, 64, 74) are in full preservation. The 

gigantic lattice gates of the inner temple are of teak-wood and probably coeval 

with the masonry. 

The most imposing of the ancient 

monuments and the one which marks the 

best period of the Pagan architecture is 

Gawdawbali'n PayS, built by King Narabadi 

Sitthu, about 1200 A.D. (No. 73). Its 

height is two hundred feet or more. 

In the mural decorations at Pagan 

the Indian character is as market! as in the 

buildings themselves. India has evidently 

furnished the subjects of the Burman de- 
signer and trained his style (Nos. 272. 94). 
The Burman bricklayers had at one 

time lost the art of arch-building. A 

pointed arch like the Gothic is used in the 

temples of ancient Pagan (Nos. 75. 76). 
The images of the Huddlia {iin.lii) 

arc the principal features of the interior of 

the ancient temples, the true character of 




which is the same as that of the zedi. The images are of sandstone in Arakan, 
wliere, moreover, the Hindu caste-mark between the brows {tikd) is not omitted 




inly is in Burma. In Burma Proper and Pegu good stone is scarce, 
and the large immovable images are built of brick and plaster and finished in 
fine white lime. Movable images, up to several tons weight, are hewn in the 
marble of Sagging, tlie freestone of Taung-u (opposite Pagan), and are cast in 
brass. Lighter images are made of wood or of lacquer {vtan-PayS). The 




postures are the cross-legged, seated in contemplation {tinlij-ingwe), the erect 
posture {majfyattaw), preaching or receiving alms, and the reclining posture 
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{lynttng-daw). In the sitting figure the 
garb is either the array of the prince before 
he became the Buddha or his subsequent 
garb of recluse. In the standing and 
rech'ning images the garb is always that 
of the recluse. The mound on the head 
represents the residue of hair, as cut off 
with his sword by the prince when he fled 
from the palace. According to the legend 
the hair grew no more. The pose of the 
conventional figure is the Indian one with 
its rigid symmetrj'. The fingers and toes 
are parallel and of equal length. The 
lobe of the ear reaches to the shoulder. 
Of late, under the stimulus of western art- 
products, the figure is beginning to be 
76, EXAMPLE OF KEYED VAULT AT PAOAN. realisticaljy treated, especially in the 
drapery, which is now modelled into 
natural folds in relief, instead of being conventionally mapped on the flat. 
Builders vie with each other in the size they give the figure. The recumbent 
images attain a length of fifty cubits. The image is set on a throne {balln) 
which is a conventionalised lotus in form, and is surmounted by floral tracery 
which symbolizes the sacred Bo tree. Images of the Buddha are reverently 
handled and are spoken of in honorific terms — the sacred conntaiance, the venerable 
form. There may be no bargaining about the purchase {puzaw) from the maker. 
The images are only placed in the temples or on the image-dais of the kyaung 
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{dt-deitlia), where, after dedication, they 
cease to be private property. The sole 
virtue of these symbols lies in the pious 
intention with which they are dedicated. 
The figure of the disciple Ananda is 
frequently placed in the houses or taken 
on journeys (No, 316). 

Besides the reputed relics of the 
Buddha, the miraculous foot-prints which 
Ifgcnd assigns to him on rocks in Burma 
and Arakan are venerated (Chidaw-yd). 
Kvery Burman knows that Gawdama 
never travelled out of Bahir and was in all 
respects as other men ; the licence of the 
legend is a poetic one. Models of these 
foot-prints are placed in the temple 
precincts. Here conventionality reaches 
the extreme ; the sole is laid out with 
rule and compass and the surface 

mapped into diagrams of cabalistic import (No. 450}. 

The Buddhist scriptures should be depasited in masonry temples {Bitaka- 

taik. No. 66). These exist in a few places, 

but in general the scriptures are kept in special 

chests (saddik) in the kyaungs (No. 453). 

The Shan-Tar6k {p. 146) place saddik in 

their houses, and take pride in the volume 

of manuscripts these contain. The com- 
plete Pali text, tc^ether with the patristic 

commentaries and glosses, written on palm- 
leaf, would occupy a space of perhaps one 

hundred cubic feet. The text alone would 

cover about one thousand five hundred 

quarto pages of pica type. Only a fe\\- 

kyaungs possess the complete Tripitaka. 

Besides the scriptures, other ancient writings 

are treasured, such as the kyausa of cos- 
mogony (see Sangermano), the Z&t literature 

— the legendary lives of the Buddha in 

previous states of existence, embellished with 

romance of recent date. 
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The tall flag-staff {lagAiidaing) is the most striking of the temple- 
accessories. It consists of a decorated spar, sixty to eighty feet high, from 
which floats a long streamer. The head of the pole is ornamented with a 

mythical animal, generally the hintha 
Y \ {lianza. a fantastic figure of the Brah- 

I many duck) or else the kt'intiayS, a 

! monster with the body of a woman in 

princely array and the wings and legs 
of a bird. The butt of the tagi'm- 
HJ* daing, instead of being planted in 

■^ [| the ground, is frequently set between 

! piles which are carved into figures 

of the mythical thadyA (p. i86. 
No. 7). The pole is held up by 
transverse bars passing through it and 
the piles. 

Colossal lions {chinthi. No. 56) 
of the Burmese conventional type 
guard the temple approaches — mon- 
sters differing as much in their way 
from the prototype as the lions of our 
own heraldry. 

Stands shaped like a balln or 
throne, on which flowers and fruit are 
offered, are placed on the temple 
platforms. 

Great bells are hung at every 
shrine (No. 97). The votary takes 
the dcei-antler off the bar and strikes 
first the ground and then the bell. 
This is to call to witness beings both 
under the earth and above the earth 
and make them participators in the 
TB. TAQUNDAiNQ meHt of thc act of worship. The 
WITH KEitjNAY* BuTman bell has noble proportions hinth*. 

and is hung by metal clasps of rich design, figuring the mytliical dragon 
{nagA, No. 47). The tone of the bells is not rich, owing parti)- to the form, 
partly to flaws in casting. Thc greatest bel! in Burcna is tliat cast by the 
Emperor Bodaw PayA, on the European model, in 1790, for the temple he 
began at Mingun. It is said to weigh eighty-eight tons. A historic bell 
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of the Burman type is the one cast for 
the Shwe-D^6n PayS by the Emperor 
Sinbyu Shin in 1775. which weighs forty- 
one tons. 

According to the Burman cosmogony 
the world consists of four great islands. 
North. South, East and West, surrounded 
by the ocean. Burma and the known 
countries are situated in the south island. 
In the centre of all rises Mount Myimmo 
{Myimino-danng). This centre of the 
universe is symbolized by a conventional 
tower provided with niches or caverns for 
mythical inhabitants of every sort, Nat 
Zaivdyt (sorcerers), BUu (c^res), monsters 
half human and half brute, and dragons 
(No. 392). The symbol oi Myimmo-daung, 
made of bamboo, with paper and tinsel, is 

a'^feature of various festivals. In substantial masonry it is a frequent adjunct 

of the temples. 

The Bo tree {Baivdt-bin), tt^ether with the rest of \)[\^ fiats family, is sacred 

to the Hindu. The Bo is a variety of the 

pipal {ficus religiosa), a deciduous ficus with 

long copper-coloured acumina to the leaves. 

It is sacred to the Buddhists because it was 

while resting under the shade of a Bo tree at 

Giya in Bahir. 600 years before Christ, that 

Gawdama realised the vanity of the ceremonial 

and ascetic systems, resisted temptation, and 

attained to supreme enlightenment, which, as 

Buddha, it became his mission to impart to 

mankind. " The Bo tree is to Buddhists what 

the Cross is to Christians" (Bigandet). The 

original Mafid-bodi was piously tended while 

Buddhism flourished in India, and trees 

propagated from it were planted by Buddhist 

pilgrims. Such a tree is the historical Bo 

tree at Anurddhapiira in Ceylon, planted in 

245 B.C. and still flourishing. Young plants 

cultivated from this tree are brought home to 
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Burma by pilgrims. Dried and gilt leaves arc 
also brought as relics. The seeds of the tropical 
fiats species germinate in the fork of some other 
tree or in a cranny of masonry and flourish in 
such mould as they find. The roots develop 
thick bands which dislodge the masonry, but, 
interlacing in all directions, hold the loose 
material together while the tree lives ; or else, 
«hen the host is another tree, strangle it and 
take its place (Nos. yj, 245, 321). 

The yahdn are not the only religious celi- 
bates of Burma. Several other classes follow 
this way of life, observing many or few rules, 
according to their own choice. Nearest to the 
yahdn are the yatlt^. They depend chiefly on 
alms, but cultivate gardens for themselves. 
Their appeal for alms is mute, they accept them 
in money as well as in kind, and they lay up 
a store for actual needs. They take food in the 
forenoon only. The/w/M who are few in num- 
ber, live in forest caves or in derelict shrines, 

and shift for themselves, singly or in small colonies. The majority study, 

though they do not teach ; some are 

illiterate. They receive a certain de- 
ference from the laity, and themselves 

defer to the yakdn. The yatlU are the 

subject of a mild satire and burlesque in 

the plays ; the yahdn never. The robe 

is like that of the yahdn, but dyed tan 

instead of yellow. Vaih^ mostly shave 

the head, but there is a class who wear 

the hair long. Certain of them use a 

headgear called daulc/ui, which forms a 

receptacle for an image of the Buddha. 

Some are addicted to mild forms of 

occultism such as alchemy {p. no) and 

devising cabalistic diagrams for charms 

and tattoo-marks. These practices arc 

under the ban of Buddhism, Preten- 
sions to occult powers, such as have 
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been brought into a pseudo-connection 
with Buddhism by certain western 
neophytes of the Tibetan cult, are un- 
heard of in Burma, which is the strong- 
hold of primitive tradition. 

Pothudaw observe fewer thtla than 
yaiM, They make their appeal with a 
gong of triangular shape {kyhi, Nos, 
26. 86), which spins on the string it 
hangs by, and emits a high and sus- 
tained throbbing note. PStkudaw eat 
in the forenoon only. They accept 
alms in money and in kind, for which 
they carry baskets with a shoulder- 
yoke. They wear a white robe, shave 
the head, and pluck out the beard. 
Pdthudaw shift for themselves in saydts 
about the temples and seldom remain 
65. POTHUDAW long in one place. 

MHhild are female celibates who 
observe a rule parallel to that of the Potktidaw. They shave the head. Their 
robe is like that of the other celibates with the addition of a jacket The cloth 
is dyed a faint red. Both they and the pdthudaw are generally individuals who 
have lost their family ties. In some places "kyanngs are provided for mWiild, 
where they keep schools for girls, A few are possessed of learning. MHIiUd 
are about as numerous as pdthudaw, and both together are about one-tenth to 
one-twentieth as numerous as yahdn, and several times more numerous than 
yatM. Theie is no class of 
female recluses answering 
to yaMn. 

Payadyiin form colonies 
in the vicinities of the prin- 
cipal shrines and of the 
cemeteries of large towns. 
They are the descendants 
of temple slaves, the con- 
dition to which captives in 
war were reduced both by 
the Burman and the Talking 
races during their incessant se. methila at worship. 
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struggles. Apart from this and the serfdom 
referred to at p. 32, slavery has only played 
a subordinate rdle in Burma within historic 
times. The payadyun. and they alone, are 
treateil as outcasts by both of these popula- 
tions. They beg for alms and also appro- 
priate the offerings brought to the shrines in 
profusion at festivals. Their right to beg is 
admitted, although they frequently accumu- 
late money and build fine houses. 

Lepers (««/!) in many cases quit their 
families of their own accord and settle in the 
payadyun colony. In some places they were 
compelled to do so. The settlements have 
thus acquired the semblance of leper colonies. 
There are a few country villages of this 
character. Indigent lepers beg for alms. In 
1S91 there were 6,ooo lepers in Burma, the 

highest ratio in the Indian Empire. Casual mendicancy is almost unknown in 

Burma. 

The Burman and Brahman soothsayers (p. 158) are regular frequenters of 

the shrines. The Burman astrologer {bedln-sayd) casts horoscopes on the 

Brahman model (No. 279) and designates 

the days auspicious for undertakings. He 

takes his name from proficiency in reckon- 
ing, and is consulted about business calcu- 
lations that cannot be done mentally. 

The Buddhist duty-days (Abo-ne. 

i/tadin) follow the quarters of the moon. 

They are kept regularly during lent. On 

these days the pious laity of both sexes 

and sedate years observe the rule of 

pothudavj and viithila from sunrise to 

sunrise {Abo-saung). They adopt .sober 

attire, or else white cotton clothing, which 

is considered the plainest of any. In the 

forenoon men and women separately repair 

to the temple rest-houses, whither food for 

the morning meal, which has been collected 

the previous evening from religious donors ss. MOTHeAVER. 
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(Payd iim-kan), or pri- 
vately prepared, is con- 
veyed. The day is de- 
voted to contemplation, 
and the night is passed 
at the saydt. Those who 
keeptheduty-day present 
offerings at the zedi and 
the adjoining kyaung. At 
either of these places a 
y a hail is invited to re- 
hearse the precepts, which 
the laity chant verse by 
verse after his lead {iMla-kan). Passages from other scriptures are added, with 
their interpretations. This is called TayA-kaw — the preaching of the Law. The 
great Mun King, Yazadiyi't of Pegu, in the year 1400 A.D., is repxirted to have 
been so impressed by the preaching of a yalidn that he abandoned a campaign 
on which he had embarked. More than once in Burman history the peaceful 
contest of building rival temples has been substituted for battle by opposing 
armies. 

The Buddha has passed out of existence. While existent, all that the 
Buddha could accomplish for any being was the human service of showing him 
the way to work out deliverance by individual effort. Self-reliance is the 
cardinal principle. There is none to hear prayer. The true significance of the 
popular worship is not apprehended unless this be borne in mind. No virtue 
can surpass that of the Inestim- 
able Master {Myass-.va Payd) 
who fulfilled the Law and 
bequeathed it to men. To 
cultivate the memory of his 
transcendent merit is itself 
meritorious in the first degree. 
Such is the personal side of the 
cult, to which the effigies of the 
founder appeal. Before the 
images of the Buddha are per- 
formed the gestures of homage, 
and are placed offerings sym- 
bolical of veneration — tapers 
lighted at the shrine, flowers 
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and fruit, gold-leaf laid on the image and its 
thront;. Xo southern — that is, primitive 
Buddhist (see Rhys Davids, Buddhism) — 
lodges petitions with an image, as is the 
practice in countries where Buddhism is 
choked by fresh growth of the pagan ideas 
which it had arisen against. The Tibetan 
expedients are unheard of. Certain Buddhists 
in Burma, called Paramdt, dispense with 
images. The mechanical aid to contempla- 
tion is the string of one hundred and eight 
beads {badt). Even the Buddhism of the 
common herd is no mere veneer, covering a 
substratum of the ancient animism (p. l86). 
The precepts of Buddhism are household 
words. The ideas and language of the race 
are pervaded by it. The personal aspect just 
described does not so engross the votary that 
he misses the doctrine of the Master. At the 
shrine the worshipper dwells on the three 
gems {tharanagSn thdmba)—l\\Q. BUDDHA. the Law, the ASSEMBLY, and the 
other categories of the scheme. The Buddha {the Sage) was the supremely- 
enlightened one, filled with compassion for the subjects of karma, who extended 
to the universe the enlightenment that was the means of his own emancipation. 
The Law {Tayd, Tayamd. Sanskr. Dhaniia. Pdli Damt/ia). — By an impersonal 
cosmic process, sin works suffering and virtue effects deliverance. Re-incarnation 
is the legacy of sin and continues until the merit {fctUho). accumulated in successive 
births {baioa). outweighs the demerit (dkHtho). Transmigration does not involve 
transference of personality with consciousness of preceding states, but the 
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continuity of an individual 
moral account {Kan. VkW 
Kamma, Sanskr. Karuid) \ 
although the Buddha enlight- 
ened his disciples about the 
previous identities of himself, 
of many other individuals and 
even lower creatures. Re- 
incarnation provides the scope 
for atoning the injustices of 
individual lives, without de- 
barring the salvation of any. 
The slowness of the process 
by which vast results are 
achieved conforms to the 
analogy of nature, which does not create, but evolves. The doctrine of kan is, 
in fact, an adumbration of the principle of persistence of force. But instead of 
regarding the results of actions in a given phase of existence as being separately 
dissipated, as modern science would imply, they are thought of as combined 
to form the starting-points of fresh phases of individual existence, until final 
equilibrium is attained {Nindna) As a flame results from the concurrence 
of given antecedent conditions continues to bum while they are mamtamed 
and is extinguished upon their dispersion yet not without bequeathmg results 
of its own, so it is with sentiencv which continually becomes the source of 




fresh desires, of temptation, 
of sin, the five cardinal prccepts> 
are given, and precept within 
precept up to the minute rule of 
life of the yalidn. At the root 
of all evil lies Ta-hn& (Sanskr 
trishna, thirst, concupiscence) 
From this fundamental evil 
proceed the forms Laii-'ba 
Dawllui, Ma'duha (greed, pas 
sion, ignorance), in the abstract 
absence of contentment, absence 
of self-control, absence of en 
ligktenmmt. With the extinc 
tion of selfish desire, virtuous 
conduct ensues, others are 



and consequent suffering tor the avoidance 
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regarded as oneself, they are loved and are succoured, and by such actions 
the conse<iuences of sin are atoned for. As imperfections are corrected by self- 




discipline, crimes are expiated by the pains of hell {ngayi). For the perception 
of the great aim, that is, extirpation of desire and all that desire entails, there are 
given the principles Am'issa. Ddkka, Andtta (change, trouble, dependence), which 




the pious ponder as they tell their beads, and which may be paraphrased as the 
imper manence oi aW things, the struggie vhlch the " unpitying rush of changes " 
involves and the helplessness of the event, which is " at the mercy of blind 
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forces." The only certain good within the control of man is the conduct of 
his own acts. The final annihilation of desire, attained in the course 
of lives upon lives of self-discipline, ushers in the serene state of Nirvdna 
{Neippan, Pali Nibbdn), in which the subject of karma is no longer chained 
to forms of existence by any debt of sin. At death is then attained the perfect 
condition Parl-nirv&na, of which Nirvdna was the apprehension in life (Exposition 
of Sadaw U Wuziyama, of Thila-ekkaya kyaung). The spiritual stages to 
Nirvdna are Ayahdt and AydttapS. But it is not claimed for the holiest living 
recluse, much less by himself, that one of these stages has been attained. 




Devotion to the ideal is the utmost. The third of the gems is Uii; A.sskmiu.y, 
" the spiritual family " of the Buddha, or communion of those who adopt to the 
full the aids towards holy life inculcated by him and who perpetuate his doctrine 
and example. Nevertheless, life in the world, though unfa\oLLr.ihlu to attain- 
ment of holiness, in nowise debars it. 

The Law of Gawdama Buddha is to last for a period of five thousand years, 
one half of which has elapsed. It is then tabe superseded by the law of a new 
Buddha. The metaphysics of Gawdama are studied by few (see Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, and Huxley, Romanes Lecture), but thanks to the network of schools, 
with which Buddhism has overspread Burma, its practical features are within the 
knowledge of all. 
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Such is the life that opens to every Burtnan ; such are the scenes and the 
ideas in which he may grow up and live and die without having taken part in 
the xvorld longer than the years of childhood. But if. as happens in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the novice of the Assembly returns to the world, 
he first takes leave of his pSnilyt and surrenders the parHkaya he brought as 
probationer. 





CHAPTER IV 

MANHOOD AND OCCUPATION 

— The cultivation of the low- 
lands provides the occupa- 
tion and livelihood of one 
out of every two Burmans. 
There is little undulating 
land or steppe. The hills 
as a rule rise abruptly from 
the alluvial plains. On 
these latter the bulk of 
the population is .settled. 
For the wet form of rJcc- 
ro3. VIEW OF IN. cultivation, which alone 

_L;i\'es regular crop^ and is 
therefore called permanent cultivation, as opposed to taurigya (p. 147), the 
land must be lightly flooded for a good part of the sea.son ; the crop must 
not be submerged after the ear has formed nor for any lengthened period 
beforehand. The land must not be so porous as to let the rain-water drain 
away when the subsoil water sinks. The patch of fields favoured by the floods 
of one season may be drowned or be left dry the following year owing to 
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the vagaries of the rivers. A 
good season is one in which a 
large proportion of the fields 
have water enough for an 
early start and in which the 
rainfall is steady, not leaving 
the surface to dry up by a 
long break in the rain nor 
deluging the soil at other 
times. All the alluvial land 
of favourable elevation and 
quality is laid out in level 
rice-fields. Where the rainfall 
is ample — fifty inches and up- 
wards—portions of the diluvial land with tenacious soil can be utilised in 
the same way by merely saving the surface-water. In regions of lighter 
rainfall, in a few favoured localities, such land is brought under rice by help 
of irrigation and if need be by terracing as well. The rice-fields are bordered 
by low turfy mounds ikasin) about a cubit high, to keep in the water. These 
regular rice-lands form one-tenth or less of the gross area of the country, the 
rest being practically irreclaimable, chiefly 
mountain, waste. The waste areas of the 
alluvial plains (kwin) are flooded from three 
to ten feet deep in the rains. They are 
clothed with elephant-grass {kairig) studded 
through with silk-cotton trees and a few 
other species. The lowest levels in the kwin 
form shallow lagoons {hi. No. 103) which dry 
up in the hot season. Dry-season crops^ 
sugar-cane (which is also grown on the wet 
system), maize, lentils, and vegetables for a 
limited market^are obtained in the kaing. 

Burma has become the rice-mart of the 
world. Since the development of this trade 
the price of the staple export has more 
than quadrupled, producing in the lower 
country a prosperity which has no parallel 
in respect of its equal diffusion It is be- 
lieved that this development of the wealth 
of Pegu has been favoured by the upheaval 
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of the delta of the Irawadi, by which fresh silt-beds are raised to the cultivation 
level. The town of Thaton, now sixteen miles from the coast and without a sea 
approach, was, in historic times, a port. Ships came up to Tenaserim in the 
south, Che ancient emporium of trade across the Peninsula to Siam, and to 
Akauttaung in the north, and probably to Pegu. A mass 
of precise data on this subject was collected by the late 
Mr. John Merrifield, who came to the conclusion that 
Tenaserim had risen fifteen to twenty feet in the course 
^ I \Xl\ \ \ / of the last 300 years. In 1893-94 eight and a half million 
acres were cropped in Burma. The export of rice was 
one and a half million tons, worth nearly ^11,000,000 
in Europe. The local consumption is about the same. 
Fallow lands were estimated at two to three million acres 
and arable waste at twenty millions, out of a gross area 
of one hundred and ten miUions. In 1872 a considerable 
firm failed over the enterprise of bringing a few thousand 
acres of reputed arable waste at Kayisu under cultiva- 
tion ; the crops got so much water that they rotted. 
The area has lain waste ever since. Most of the waste 
land granted to companies has been resumed, on account 
of their failure to satisfy the condition of utilising the 
land. The conditions which render land suitable for wet 
cultivation are less simple than they appear at the first 
glance. It is possible that the estimate of the arable waste 
is much too high. 

Where the fields depend on the surface-water for their 
supply, a margin of fallow has to be left ; where they get 
a deposit of river-silt it is unnecessary. If manure is 
plentiful it is taken out on the fields. But this is seldom 
the case because the cattle are so much at lai^e. On 
the outskirts of the rice-fields, which are dispersed in 
groups throughout the ki>.-in, fallow land may readily 
relapse into waste. The depopulation of Pegu (Chro- 
nology, 1570, 1591-1740) threw great areas out of cultiva- 
106. THE^RiM^PLANT IN ^j^^ Auyone was free to reclaim waste, and is so stilL 
In Burma Proper, where good land is much scarcer than 
in Pegu, proprietors are fixed on the soil in many places by royal grants 
{cha-mye, bSbabaing). There were also royal demesne lands leased to tenants. 

In the dry zone of Burma Proper, rice cultivation is impracticable except 
where rivers flood their margins or where facilities for irrigation exist. Rice 
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is a luxury in that region. 
and a part of the require- 
ment is imported from Pegu. 
Crops of sorghum and millet 
(pyaung. lit), sesamum {/man) 
and various pulses {p^). as well 
as cotton (itw), are obtained 
on the better sort of soil, 
during the light rains, from 
July to September. The dry 
soil is too hard for ploughing 
even when moistened by such 
rain as falls. It is scraped 
up with harrows instead. Four 
oxen are yoked abreast and 
the driver rides on the beam of the harrow to give it weight. 

The wot or staple cultivation of the whole countiy begins between June and 
August, as soon as the grass-sod which has formed on the rice-fields in the 
by-season^and which has served for pasture in the interval — has got thoroughly 
water-logged. The soil is then turned, about six inches deep, with a wooden 
plough {i^, Nos, 102. 119) bearing a shoe of bronze or iron. Where elephants 
are available a large t$n is used which does the work of four ploughs. The 
clods left by the plough are broken fine, and the wet soil worked into slush 
by herds of buffaloes driven round and round in the fields. If there are 
not enough cattle, the plough-clods are worked down with harrows drawn by 
buffaloes or oxen (No. 325). A rotary implement is coming into use to prepare 
the clods for the harrow (No, 168). There is very little open grass-land in 
the moist region. Unless 
the scrub which springs up 
is cut, the land soon re- 
lapses into jungle. 

For the above opera- 
tions cattle are needful to 
the cultivator, though he 
makes little use of the 
manure and does not use 
the milk at all. The cattle 
are only used for draught, 
and very little care i.s be- 
stowed on breeding. Oxen 





are worth twenty to forty 
rupees a head, buffaloes 
twenty-five to fifty. The 
latter are heavier and more 
powerful, and better able to 
work in the wet and to 
forage for themselves, but 
they are subject to many 
distempers, of which the 
worst is anthrax. The 
noses of the draught-cattle 
are pierced and a thin rope 
rove through which is spliced 
at the back of the horns. 
During a great part of the year there is no work for the buffaloes, as they 
are of little service for wheel-draught ; then they are left to roam at lai^e. 
They frequent the streams and lagoons, where they are followed by egrets and 
crows, which pick the worms out of the mud as the buffaloes turn over in their 
wallow. While crops are standing, cattle have to be kept in pens at night, and 
herds have to watch them by day. This work is done by children from twelve 
years upwards. The buffalo-pen is made near the house, if possible in a 
water-logged spot where the animals can wallow in the mud, which protects 
them from the bites of gad-flies and mosquitoes. Where there is no wallow, 
smoky fires have to be made to keep the insects away. In certain localities 
of the delta cattle have to be protected with curtains. In the arid region 
fodder has to be grown for the cattle, but goats find pasture and are kept 
for their milk ; they are 
worth five to twenty ru- 
pees a head. 

The rice-fields first 
ploughed and ready are 
sown broad-cast for nur- 
series (pyo-gin). A month 
later, when the rice-plants 
are about a foot high, they 
are taken up and trans- 
planted into the prepared 
fields, a span apart. The 
roots are simply pressed 
down into the soft slush „,. drivino home the buffaloes. 
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with the fingers or with 
a forked stick. The 
acre produces thirty 
to eighty bushels of 
grain, according to soil 
and season. The ripe 
corn stands three to 
five feet high, and so 
thick as to keep down 
tares. Unlike hill-rice 
(p. 149, No. 244), which 
requires several heavy 
weedings in the sea- 
son, the wet rice-fields need no care beyond that of regulating the water- 
supply. Where there is drainage for the water, it is allowed to stand only 
a few inches high on the ground. As the grain ripens, the soil is allowed to 
dry. If there is a head of water available during the rains, channels are led to 
the fields to keep the supply equal. If the supply is near and only at a 
slightly lower level than the fields, the effects of drought are counteracted by 
various devices such as the ka-knwi: (No. 115). Running water at too low a 
level to lay on to the fields is utilized by help of a bamboo water-wheel {yif), 
or if the water be still, the wheel is driven by ox-gear. In some parts, rice 
is planted on the river banks as the floods begin to subside {mayln). 

The varieties of rice, of which there are many, suited to different soils and 
modes of cultivation, take from three to five months to mature. The harvest 
of the crops is from October to December, according to the variety and time 
of planting out. When the grain turns yellow, flights of parakeets and other 
birds descend on the crops, from which they have to be scared till reaping-time. 
Bamboo clappers are 
worked by bast lines ~ 

in a radius of a hun- ^^"^^ 

dred yards from the ^- ..^^^^^ 

watcher's hut. Where " _. ^^ ., . "^ 

there is an abundance 
of pasture for cattle, 
the stubble is left very 
high and is burned 
where it stands, to 
manure the ground. 
But if straw is needed 
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for fodder the com is cut close 
to the ground, having first been 
laid by pressing it down with 
bamboos, which makes it easier. 
For reaping the villagers co- 
operate. But in the plains of 
the delta, where cuhivation has 
extended so greatly, there is 
not labour enough chi the spot 
to reap the crop. Harvest 
labourers come down from Bur- 
ma Proper and also large num- 
ii'i w«TER SCOOP (ka-hnwe) ^^" '"™'" ^^^ south of India 

(p. 159). In the plains reapers 
get their two meals and a quarter of a bushel of grain a day or the equivalent 
in money (p. 56). In the hills a reaper gets a bushel a day for his labour. The 
common wages of daily labour are about half a rupee in Pegu, and a quarter 
less in Burma Proper. Before 1850, when the export trade began, wages 
were only half as much. 

The sheaves are left to dry for a day in the sun and then gathered into 
garbs. These are piled on a dry field into a circular heap some three feet high, 
and broad enough for a herd of buffaloes to tramp round upon and tread the 
grain off the ear, to which it is attached by a slender petiole. Another way is 
to pile the garbs in a high crescent-shaped heap, round the central space of 
which four to six head of cattle are made to travel abreast and tread the garbs 
which are cast down from above. The grain keeps best in the husk and is 
stored in bins of bamboo wattle smeared with clay {sabajt, Nos. 1 19. 120). 

The covering of the rice-grain is a strong adherent husk like that of barley, 
but without any beard. Rice in the husk is called SaM (Engl, paddy). Under 
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the coarse yellow husk is a shell of bran, and beneath that a delicate white 
pellicle. The two out<;r coverings have to be removed and the inner one 
preserved. "Caryo rice," which forms the bulk of the mill produce, is three 
parts rice, simply husked, and one part paddy. The mixture bears the transport 




better than white rice. Burmans clean the rice according to daily need. 
This is done either by simple pounding or by first husking the grain in a 
wooden mill (kyeisson), and then pounding it to get off the bran. The mortar 
is of hard wood, with a hard wood pounder as heavy as the arm can wield ; or 
else the pounder is mounted in a tilting-beam for foot-power. Chaff and 
bran are separately winnowed out with sieves and trays {sagdw) of bamboo, 
and in exposed places by the help of the wind also. For wholesale husking, 
the native mill is composed of two strong wicker-work cylinders made 
solid with clay, in which are 
embedded upright staves of 
hard wood (Nos. 127, 184). 
As the mill wears down, the 
layers of wood keep above 
the clay like the layers of 
enamel in a herbivore's tooth, 
maintaining a rough surface 
for work. In the early days 
of the export trade, rice was 
husked for shipping in this 
way. The separation of the 
chaff is done with a machine 
copied from our farmyard win- 
nower, and now manufactured 
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in every town (yahdi). 
A basket {din) of 
cleaned rice {mh) costs 
three to four rupees, 
and lasts a man about 
a month. The loss of 
volume in cleaning is 
about twenty-five per 
cent., and the cost of 
the unhusked grain 
about one-third of 
that of rice. For 
cakes and sweets, rice is ground with water in the Indian stone hand-mill. - After 
first soaking, it is passed through the mill repeatedly until it forms a creamy 
fluid, which is strained and used while fresh. Wheaten bread is a novelty. 

The houses in Burma are mostly built of bamboo. The giant bamboo 
iwabS), a denizen of the evei^reen hills, is cultivated in the plains for house- 
posts and masts and side-buoys of boats. Its culms attain a height of eigh^ 
feet and a girth at the butt of two feet Every bamboo jungle supplies the 
rest of the material for the house. No tools are needed for bamboo work, 
but the universal dd — a sabre, trimmer, chopper, according to its proportions 
(No. 231). With the dd the bamboos are hewn, split open and slit into withs 
(Jm!) for lashing. Thin-walled bamboos are 
opened out into broad planks for the walls 
of the houses {/aj'dn). Stout thick-walled 
bamboos are shaped into narrow planks for 
flooring, or the floor is laid of round 
bamboos laced down at intervals. Loose 
planks of wood are becoming general for 
floors, even in houses built of bamboo 
(p. 119). Every Burman can handle the 
dd, but not so expertly as the hill people. 
The house-posts, floor-girders, and principal 
frames, are frequently of timber, and outlast 
several relays of the bamboo-work, which 
decays in a few seasons. The inducement 
to keep a material clean and neat which 
has soon to be replaced is not great, and 
engenders negligent habits. In the better 
houses bamboo is only used for the walling 
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and the roof-rafters. Straight 
trees are selected for posts, and 
are either left plain, or the 
sapwood is dressed off, or they 
are dubbed octagonal, and the 
timbers are rough-hewn with 
the M. Posts of hard and 
durable wood {pyitikaM) are 
also squared, and the scantling 
for the timbers cut with the 
saw. A special significance 
attaches to the posts of the 
house. It is thought unlucky 
if birds alight on them before 
they are roofed in. Sham bows 
and arrows are set at the heads of the posts to scare them (liiigemmana). Besides 
the miniature bow-and-arrow stuck in bazdr goods to scare crows, this is the 
only form in which the long-bow and arrow survive in Burma ; in practice, 
arrows are used with a crossbow (No. 204) and jJellets with the plain bow [li), 
and that not extensively. Another curious custom is the one of laying a piece 
of cloth between the head of the post and the wall-plate as a propitiation 
to the nat of the tree (p. 187). Before the large posts of temples are reared, 
their heads are hung with offerings, which the workpeople afterwards share 
among themselves. The front bays of the house have a floor only a few feet 
off the ground {kyannt'ing)^\xn\(i.^% where the flood-levels require it to be higher 
— making a verandah, the com- 
mon or unenclosed portion of 
the house, free to strangers. 
The back bays have a floor 
about four cubits off the ground 
or above the lower floor. A 
bamboo or wooden ladder con- 
nects the floors. The upper 
floor is enclosed all round, and 
has one or two bays partitioned 
off, A pent-roof covers the 
cooking-place and grain-bin, 
where the rice-pounders and 
implements are stored as well ; 
or else there is a shed for 
I 





these. Frequently the water- 
stand is a separate erection, 
opening Into one of the lower 
bays. There are several kinds 
of roof-thatch, of which the 
commonest is thekki, a broad- 
Icavcd grass, bound on sticks 
of split bamboo. The leaf of 
the (/nK/palm makes the best 
tliatch. The lar^e leathery 
leaf of the in tree is also 
used. A roofing material 
called wagdt is made of bam- 
boo shingles, of which strips 
are held together by three or four wattles, handy for tying to the rafters. This 
material is less inflammable than tkekki. Tiles and modem wooden shingles 
can only be used on strong roof-frames. Floor-mats of the stoutest kind are 
plaited of the outer silicious rind of the bamboo {knt-dyetw). Common mats are 
plaited of the inner fibre split into withs, one half to three-quarters of an inch 
broad, and about one-twentieth in thickness. Finer and more pliable mats are 
made of the reed thabdw. The finest of all are made of the outer skin of the 
thin plant. Thitnbyu is the universal sleeping-mat. 

The cloth used in Burma is now, for the most part, imported, as are also the 
cotton yams, both plain and coloured. Nevertheless, the domestic cloth industry 
continues to flourish in the villages. Native textile cotton iyjo) is of two 
varieties, one white, the other dun. The cotton, after being culled from the 
plants, is seeded between wooden rollers. The fibre, caked together by the 
rollers, is scutched by flicking it oflT the string of a bow into a basket, where 
thefibres disperse again. 
It is then worked be- 
tween the palms into 
flakes convenient for the 
spinner {baing-hnghi). 
The plain spindle, com- 
mon everywhere in 
India, is obsolete In 
Burma, where even the 
hill-people use thewheel 
(//V). With the excep- 
tion of the stuff" for the 
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recluses' robes, cloth is not dyed 
in the piece, but in the yam. 
Dyes used for cotton are now 
chiefly imported, but the in- 
digenous dyes continue to be 
used for silk. The Burmans 
excel in yellows, oranges, deep 
reds, and rich deep greens, 
which they harmonise with beau- 
tiful effect. Their clear blues 
and purples are indifferent 
Except in a few localities, where 
weaving is a speciality, the men 
take no share in the industry 
beyond constructing the looms. Women spin and dye the yarn and weave 
the cloth. The lath of the loom (lekka) is of graceful outline— often elaborately 
carved — and is furnished with two ornamented metal pins, with loose metal rings, 
that jangle at each swing of the beam, and proclaim the industry of the young 
woman, to whom this business chiefly falls. Hence it comes that the loom is a 
favourite rendezvous. The same applies to other occupations of the girls, such 
as rice-cleaning, when the suitor will take a turn at the heavy part of the work 
and lounge while the sifting goes on. Common patterns of cloth are tartans, 
for which two or three shuttle-spools are required. The plainest cloth woven 
is at least shot with a colour different to that of the warp. The intricacy of 
a pattern is denoted by the number of spools. Scroll patterns (cheik) in silk are 
called lun-tayA (hundred-spool). The warp is a cubit wide and about twenty 
cubits long, which makes a man's 
loin-cloth {pasS). The piece is 
doubled and its edges sewn 
tc^ether along one side ; the turn 
of the cloth serves as a bag or 
wallet, according as the piece 
is draped ; it has no lining. The 
pasd is hitched round the loins 
and girt long or short, according 
to fancy, without the help of a 
belt ; but elastic belts are now 
coming in. The slack is worn 
in a bunch in front (kabdungzd) 
or is thrown over the shoulder. 
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For work and exercise the pasd is girt 
into the narrowest compass {kaddimg- 
cliaik. No. 407). The women's cloth 
— taiii/in—\s only three cubits long. 
To the upper edge of the figured piece 
is joined a strip of plain dark-coloured 
cotton or velvet. To the lower edge is 
joined a piece striped with the colours 
of the centre-piece, to that again a strip 
of red cloth shot with white, and it is 
lined with calico. The taiin'tn overlaps very little (Nos. 136, 137). Paso and 
lamiin arc the distinctive national dress. Both are in process of being super- 
seded by the more convenient Idndyt, except for gala occasions. The ISndyt is an 
endless cloth, generally of red tartan, about equal to two tamiin, worn like the 
Malay sdrong. Men wear their long hair in a top-knot, and frequently use no 
head-dress. For gala they wear a fillet of white muslin round the temples 
tied in a knot, of which the long ends stand up ipasiiti-knyai). Bright-coloured 
figured silk kerchiefs (gaung-baung) are worn in the same way. But more 
generally hair and kerchief are wound up together upon the head. Women 
wear nothing on the head except flowers and jewels. They wear kerchiefs 
{fwa) over their shoulders, of the same kind as the men's gaungbaung. These 
kerchiefs were at first of bright Chinese embroidery, but are now damask 
silk prints from Europe. The fashion of their patterns and colours changes. 
Jackets were not an invariable part of the Burman costume, but are now 
universal. The older pattern of men's white muslin jacket (taing-ma-thein 
inji, Nos. 374, 389), and women's 
white muslin, or coloured and 
gold-figured gauze jackets {lesslu'- 
inji. No. 379). are of Indian 
type. They are now superseded 
by the more convenient kaiU 
inji, of Shan-Chinese type, wocn 
by both men and women (Nos. 
115, 288). Over-jackets of im- 
ported woollens have also be- 
come general. A wrap or 
blanket of heavy cotton cloth, 
or of imported broad-cloth (saiing. 
No. 184), completes the outfit. 
No kind of wool is indigenous 
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or IS spun or vvoven in 
Burma. C:Esar Frederick 
in 1569 mentions woollen 
cloth among the goods 
brought to Burma, vid Ara- 
k^n. Web vests for boys 
and men, of European 
manufacture, are becoming 
general. The use of shoes 
of the European shape is 
bringing in the use of socks 
and .stockings. The ad- 
dition of a European shirt 
under the Burman jacket 
makes up the incongruous kit affected by the modem office clerks. With the 
increased use of body-linen have come the Indian washermen. The coloured 
stuffs are washed by the Burman women. The native dyes wash well, especially 
the silk dyes. An alkali-earth (sappya) is found in Burma, but soap i.'^ of modem 
introduction, and is now sold in every bazar. Needles used to be brought to 
Burma from China, as well as scissors, though the latter are also fashioned in 
Burma ; at present both are imported from Europe. Burmans work the needle 
from them, like other Asiatics. The work is pinned to a cu.shion at the head 
of a post planted on the work-bo.'c. The use of the thimble was unknown until 
tailors came over from India, but is now general. The bulk of the tailoring is 
in the hands of immigrants from China ; but their prejudice against the sewing- 
machine is helping to transfer the 
business to the Burman women. 
Nearly every well-to-do family in 
the towns has its sewing-machine. 
At sunrise the women start 
with their water-pots for the day's 
supply, and again before they cook 
the evening meal, which finishes 
the day's work. On the morning 
errand they do the most of their 
washing. In the evening they 
carry a spare cloth to change for 
the one they bathe in, which they 
wash and coil into a pad to put 
between the head and the water- 
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pot. The Burmans bathe in the morning 
or evening, and not in the heat of the day. 
Men and women bathe in their clothes and 
at tht; same places. 

Burmans will travel far to a source 

of good drinking water. It is stored in 

porous earthen pots with covers, in which 

it settles and cools over-night Rain-water 

is saved for other uses and stored in 

large glazed jars (sin-6). A cocoanut ladle 

is used for dipping the water out, to avoid 

disturbing the sediment. In the rainy 

season the river water bears a heavy silt 

and has to stand for hours. Spring water 

I V i' is scarce owing to the distance of the Bur- 

\ \ man settlements from the hills. The 

ordinary sources are rivers, wells, and tanks. 

In the moist region the subsoil water comes 

up to, or near the surface during the rains, and in the drought sinks twenty 

or thirty feet. In the dry zone it is sometimes necessary to dig one hundred 

feet for water. Wells are generally fenced and protected from return and 
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surface water. In some parts of the country the 
water is brackish. Shallow tanks with built-up 
earthen borders are made to store the rain- 
water for drinking, and, unlike the tanks in India, 
these are kept free from contamination. There 
is always a separate stand for the pots of drinking- 
water, either in the house itself, or within reaching 
distance, with a roof of its own. The domestic 
shrine and flower-stand {nyaung ye-6 sin) is fre- 
quently associated with the water-stand. Apart 
from the advantage of keeping away the drip. 
the isolation of the water-stand is so marked as 
to suggest a religious intention — possibly of for- 
gotten animistic import — in addition to the 
obvious one of a boon to the traveller, in virtue 
of which the water-stand is frequently decorated 
in the Buddhistic religious style (p. 158}, As 
already noted, dwelling-houses are not fit places 
for images of the Buddha, but only temples. In 
the houses, the Buddha is venerated by keeping 
his sacred tree green in the flower-vases on the 
nyaung ye-6 sin, which is often richly decorated. 
The shrine takes its name from the fictis, but the 

plants actually used are such as keep green longest in the shade, especially 

the aloe {tn6t). The observance has very possibly been transferred from a 

pre-buddhistic one (No. 157). 

The native method of getting 

fire is shown in No. 141. Except 

in the great plains, there is enough 

waste land about the settlements, 

bearing trees and scrub where dry 

faggots may be collected. Logs 

of dry timber are dragged in and 

firewood for cooking split off as 

required, or billets are carted in 

and stored against the rainy season. 

In the cold season fires are often 

made on the ground in front of 

the houses, for the inmates to 

sit around. But in general. 
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fuel is required only for 
cooking and in manufac- 
tures. 

Rice is the staple of 
every meal, except in the 
dry zone. The millet and 
sorghum which there take 
the place of rice are cooked 
in the same way but need 
longer boiling. " A rice- 
boiling '" {ta-S-dy^t) is the 
common phrase for an in- 
terval of about twenty 
minutes. After washing 
in several waters, rice is 
put to boil in an earthen 
pot with enough water to 

cover it and boiled till the grains are quite clear. The rice-water is poured off, and 

the rice is put back on the fire to steam. Rice is cooked fresh for every meal and 

is eaten hot. A relish is made to eat with the rice, consisting of a watery stew of 

fresh greens or of pulse. The fat used is 

sesamum oil {knan-:zt). This curry is seasoned 

with turmeric (saniuln), capsicum {ngaydtthl — 

chilli), and either salt-fish or ngapt (p. 92). 

Fresh fish, prawns, or meat are added if avail- 
able. In default of cultivated vegetables, wild 

greens of all sorts, bamboo-shoots and sprout- 
ing leaves, are used. Pickles of lime and other 

fruits are used as separate relishes. There are 

two meals in the day, both of the same nature. 

The morning meal is eaten at about nine 

o'clock, the other before dark. Meals are 

taken by the household in common. The 

housewife or daughter gets mats ready in the 

kyaniiiing and places in the centre a byat — a 

large, deep, wooden platter, lacquered red — 

into which she turns out the cooked rice (tainlii). 

In the middle of the rice is set a bowl with the 

curry and a spoon. The family squat round 

the byat, or if a lar^e household round several. 
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In the villages the passing tra- 
veller is invited to join in the 
meal. Everyone in turn ladles 
gravy from the bowl on the rice 
in front of him and mixes and 
cats it with his fingers. Before 
and after eating, mouth and fin- 
gers are rinsed. After the meal 
a drink of water is taken. Fruit 
is eaten after meals and at odd 
times. The importation of delf 
crockery and enamelled ware has 
been going on for a long time. 

Betel {kiin) is taken at all 
times except at meals, and to- 
bacco is smoked by men, women, and children (No. 21). The betel-box plays 
the same part in Burman sociality as the snuff-box still does in parts of Europe. 
The chew of betel is made up of the fresh leaf of the betel-vine {knn-yuit. No. 409) 
smeared with moist slaked lime {t&ii) and folded over slices of the rut of the 
areca or betel palm. Dried tobacco-leaf, cutch and spices — cinnamon and cloves 
— are frequently added. "A betel-chewing" is a common phrase for about a 
quarter of an hour. Old people who have lost their teeth pound up the betel 
in a small brass mortar (kun-dyeik) for chewing. The spittoon (tu^-gan) is 
indispensable. 

The native tea is prepared by hill-tribes of the North. It is either in dry 
balls the size of a fist {sin-clif) 
or loose {lepp^Uliauk), or is 
pickled {/eppt'kkan). The dry 
tea is infused in the Chinese 
fashion {lepp^yye. No. 146). 

When the platters have been 
rinsed after the evening meal 
and the tables put by — s^rwi- 
kmauk — which gives the name 
to the hour, the day's work is 
over and the young women 
smarten themselves up to receive 
their beaux. The chief toilet- 
requisite is the face-powder {than- 
dkk&)—Xh& cream-coloured bark 
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of a tree of the dry zone, ground 
into a paste with water on a special 
stone. It is perfumed by grinding 
sandal-wood with it. The paste is 
smeared on the face and left to dry, 
after which the excess is rubbed off. 
For great occasions the paste is left 
on over-night But ordinarily the 
face is ■' freshed " with water (iiiye-hna- 
thit) on rising in the morning. The 
Burmans admire white teeth and 
polish them with charcoal on a soft 
stick. The old style of women's hair- 
dress was like the early chignon 
fashion of about 1867 in Europe. The 
sadSn in this form is seen in Nos. 
30, 381, About 1880 a new fashion 
was set by the palace, which now prevails. Tresses of false hair are much 
used by the women. Flowers in the hair and jewellery complete the toilet, 
which, like that of the actors in the fw^, is performed in view of everyone. 
The men's toilet consists in combing their long hair (No. 127). They take 
pride in the size of their top-knot (young) and rarely eke it out with false 
hair in the way the women do. The heavy knot works loose, so that combing 
and knotting up go on perpetually. The hair of both sexes is coarse and 
straight and jet black. Children's hair gets foxy from alternate exposure to 
rain and sun. The hair is 
smoothed with cocoanut oil and 
washed with soap-nut once or 
twice a month. At other times 
the Burmans are concerned to 
avoid wetting their hair. The 
native wooden combs are coarse, 
but the Chinese tooth comb is 
beginning to serve a useful pur- 
pose. Burmans turn grey at forty 
to fifty years of age and are 
white at sixty to seventy. Bald- 
ness is rare. Aged men still 
wear their little top-knot. The 
men's faces are smooth, many 
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having no trace of beard till 
thirty. The beard is sparse and 
is not shaved but plucked out 
with tweezers. (The yahdn of 
Burma likewise use tweezers for 
the beard.) When there is a pas- 
sable moustache, towards middle 
life, it is allowed to grow. The 
hair on a mole is cultivated — 
sometimes a single long hair — 
for luck. Besides the sandal- 
wood perfume just mentioned, 
there is the perfumed wood kala- 
m^i. Sandal-oil and attar of roses 
have long been imported from 
India. Scented waters are made from various flowers and an oil is obtained 
from kaddl-iigan. Scents imported from Europe have become a regular toilet 
article. The shoulders and arms of those who habitually wear jackets and 
do not labour in the open are brunette ; face and hands are darker, much 
like the complexion of the sun-browned Levantine, but of a yellower tint 
than his. Regular exposure browns the skin to a copper hue. and where 
exposure is severe to a brown-black, but not so opaque a black as that of 
India or Africa. The colour lightens 
again on avoidance of exposure. 
Women's and children's complexions 
are fairer ; the new-born are no darker 
than in Europe. As a rule the Bur- 
man is darker and slenderer, with a 
more oval face ; the Talking fairer 
and more thick-set, with a broader 
face. The gloss of the skin helps to 
exaggerate the tight and shade in 
photographs and make the complexion 
appear too dark. The ordinary stature 
of the men is from five feet three 
inches to five feet six inches, and of 
the women from four feet nine inches 
to five feet. The people are of a 
moderately spare habit. 

Having made her evening toilet, 
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the girl takes some light work, 
such as cotton to roll for the 
wheel for the hour of hibyd- 
hli, as the dusk of evening is 
called, literally the time of the 
■' bachelors' round." The young 
men are expected to make short 
calls only, so as not to keep the 
old people up late. By "old 
men's sleeping time," as the hour 
after the short twilight is called, 
they must have left, so as to 
relieve the duenna, who, if not 
in sight, is always in waiting for 
the girls to come up into the 
house for the night. Courtship 
has quite a language of its own in which the suitor needs to be proficient. 
Young people of fashion are referred to as kdla-tkd. kil/a-iAaml-~]a6s and girls 
■'of the period," who cultivate smartness in their speech, bearing and dress. 
The suitor brings presents of flowers and fruit and ornaments. Oranges, expen- 
sively stored one by one, long past the season, are for this sole purpose. Carved 
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work - boxes, Ictom ■ laths, mirror - 
stands are often the lover's handi- 
work. Not the least of the lover's 
offerings is poetry. If he be a 
scholar, he will sing or recite to his 
mistress verses of his own in praise 
of her charms. But there are cur- 
rent ditties to the fancy of every 
one. The imagery which is the 
main feature of these odes, is bor- 
rowed from every source of beauty, 
blossom and flower, dewdrop and 
pearl, planet and star. Burmese 
metre is largely eked out with 
euphonic particles ; at other times 
the diction is so compressed as to make the sense most difficult for a foreigner 
to grasp. 

Marriages of affection are general. Romantic attachments are frequent in 
real life, as they are the rule in the play. The frequency of the mere marriage 
of convenience is not greater in Burma than in England or America. In this 
respect there is no parallel to the customs of the hill-tribes of Burma, the 
neighbouring Asiatic civilisations or even the Latin races of Europe. Their 
mutual qualities, physical, moral, and material, are for the most part known to 
the parties from childhood. Burmans evince an openness and frankness 
amounting to joviality, not to be met with in other parts of Asia. They indulge 
a much freer play of feature and yet greater freedom in the modulation of 
the voice. The term for betrothal — sayan-pe. earnest- money — testifies to 
the original purchase of the bride. In modem usage, however, the saydii is 
merely a share of the cost 
of outfit, according to 
means. It takes the form 
of a silk tamHu or a piece 
of jewellery for the girl, 
and is brought by the lad 
when he comes with his 
parents to ask the con- 
sent of the girl's parents 
to the marriage. Where 
parents oppose, runaway 
matches are frequent. 
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They are generally condoned. Burmans do 
not wait to make money in order to marry, 
but marry in order to make money. Girls 
marr>' from the age of about twenty, and men 
about twenty-five. The marriage is a quiet 
affair. A day i.s fixed, when the lad and his 
jjarcnts repair to the home of the girl, whither 
some of the elders of the village (IMyt) have 
been invited for witness. The father of the 
lad addresses the parents of the girl in this 
wise : " Seeing that our children love each 
other, we pray you let your' daughter be as 
our daughter and our son as your son " {ekkan). 
The girl's parents express their pleasure and 
approval, and according to one usage, the 
couple thereupon join hands {Uttat), which 
means marriage ; but the joining-of-hands is 
as a rule figurative. After this the lad goes 
and fetches his bedding, curtain, and clothes 
1B1 THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. j,i,d pigces thcm in thc housc in token of re- 
ception into the family. In conclusion, the 
parties and the witnesses eat pickled tea together. When one or both parties 
are strangers in the place, friends undertake the part of parents and the elders 
make inquiries as to blood-relationship and pre-existing ties. Kinship closer 
than first-cousin and the corresponding step-relationships are respected— except 
by royalty (p. 170). Sometimes marriages are of a more festive description 
{mingala). Astrologers are 
called in and company en- 
tertained as at the ndbauk 
mingala. Other unions, 
again, are by mere mutual 
agreement, without formali- 
ties of any kind. By time- 
honoured custom the lads 
of the village claim the 
right to pelt the house of 
the new- married pair at 
night (gi-pyii). and it is usual 
to buy them off. New 
couples mostly start life in 
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the young wife's home, the lad working for her parents. 
As family comes and other daughters marry, the elder 
pairs arc established in houses of their own. Married 
]>coplc arc designated ein-dauug — householders. Marriage 
makes no difference in the names and their prefixes. 
Everyone marries in Burma ; the census of 1891 gave 
1,306,732 husbands to 1,307,292 wives. The same census 
gave 102 females to 100 males of the Burman (so classed 
as Buddhist) population. (In Burma prostitution is con- 
fined to the large towns.) 

A family of seven is considered lar^e. The average 
number of house -occupants is 5.5. The cost of living of 
a Burman village household Is lOO to 200 Rs. a year. In 
the towns the well-to-do spend 600 to 1000 Rs, and more, 
and at the present day keep a servant or two for the 
rough work, generally natives of India. Such accumula- 
tions of wealth as are made by individuals in India and 
other countries with a plutocracy and a proletariate are 
not paralleled among the Burmans. Nevertheless in- 
dividuals amass tens of thousands of rupees, which for 

the most part they spend on works of 

religious merit. Monogamy is the received 

and almost universal practice in Burma. 

Second-wives are taken by a proportion of 

the officials and men of wealth. Hence 

it comes that the Burmans wonder more 

at the moderation of Europeans than at 

such license as they indulge. This license 

is not nearly so great as in India, but it is 

more open, corresponding to the higher 

status of the women of Burma, and thus 

it provokes more scandal in comparison. 

Unions of this sort among the Burmans are 

by mere mutual consent. A separate es- 
tablishment in a different quarter of the 

town is maintained for the second wife or 

concubine (niaya-ngk). Her children are 

under no disability, but she is not acknow- 
ledged by the first, and generally older, 

wife (itiayajt), whose husband's love she is 
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said to have stolen. The vast majority of couples go through life faithfully 
and helpfully. The best influences of regular family life are developed. The 
dissolutions of marriage which take place are chiefly on account of incompati- 




bility. Sometimes the husband and wife merely drift apart. Such a separa- 
tion, when of long standing, is accepted and the parties are free to marry again. 
In acute and irreconcilable diflerences the parties apply to the elders of the 
place for divorce. It becomes the elders' duty to make three efforts to dis- 
suade the couple from their purpose. Failing in these, they pronounce separation 
(kw& byt). Pickled tea is eaten, as in the case of the marriage. The boys of 
the union go with the father, the girls with the mother. Common goods are 
divided equally ; her dower and the proceeds of her independent trade and 
investments are at the woman's own disposal from first to last When she 
can manage — as she often contrives to do — the mother keeps and provides for 
all her children, but they retain a lien on the father's support. There is no 
woman so well able to shift for herself as the woman of Burma. Her in- 
dependent status would 
seem to be the corollary 
of her independent ability 
to manage for herself. 
Nowhere else is the wife 
more prizetl ; nowhere is 
woman better able tn 
make terms with man. 
Although under the Hin- 
du code of Manu which 
the Burmans nominally 
follow, the status of 
woman is only the Indiun 
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zone of commerce is neutral 
transacting the bulk of the retail trade. 
In certain localities women do the lighter 
part of the out-door work, and in the 
poorer districts of the dry zone they share 
in the heavy labour. Women are accorded 
precedence among men according to the 
standing they have acquired by marriage 
or by their independent efforts. The 
A/(7««^r3;«<7— the woman who has founded 
and who supports a school ^ enjoys a 
deference on all sides proportioned to 
the munificence of her gift. Women mix 
freely among men but are never jostled by 
them. At great gatherings men and 
women group apart. The Burman women 
are smart at repartee, and hold their own 
in the perpetual banter that goes on 
between the sexes. 



one, no disability of a practical kind exists 
for her. But it is the aspiration of every 
woman to transmigrate as a man in the 
next phase of existence {haiua. p. 43). 
As the .state of a man is thought a more 
desirable one, so it is inferred that her 
life in the previous incarnation has brought 
the woman's state upon her. How deep 
and tender is the poetry which the idea 
of transmigration weaves into the life of 
the Buddhist may be judged from the 
example at the close of Chapter XXIII. 
of The Soul of a People. Orphans are 
adopted by relatives, and in <lefault of 
such, never fail to find foster-parents. The 
division of labour between the sexes is 
the common one of out-door and in-door. 
Wherever circumstances permit, women 
are relieved of hardship ; the sheltered 
places in boats and carts belong to the 
women and children. The great middle 
women embark in wholesale trade, besides 
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Every stranger, 
man or woman, is ad- 
dressed ICmbyA — sir, 
madam. There is a 
courteous address for 
nearly every relation 
in life. Children, in 
speaking to their 
parents, grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts, say 
Shin and Daw — lord, 
lady ; wife to husband. 
Shin : husband to wife. Byo, Bya — terms of endearment ; younger brother 
or sister to elder, Go. Manng-dyi ; eider brother to younger Maung ; brothers 
to sisters, Ma. Maung and Ma (brother and sister) have become the 
ordinary prefixes to names, answering to our Mr., Mrs., Miss. These are used 
even by parents to their grown-up children. To inferiors and in disparage- 
ment, the plain nga, mi, mi are used. Middle-aged men are given the 
address Go. and old men that of (uncle), which is also the prefix to the bwi 
o{ \\i^ yafidn. Great regard is conveyed by the address S'aj'ii— teacher, master. 
The honorific word for wife is gaddw, thus- — sayA-gaddw, min-gaddw. To 
royalty the addresses were GSdaw — royal self; Askirt-Payd — lord of lords; 
PSn-daw-dyt — of great glory. These titles came to be used for ministers 
and governors, as more euphemistic ones were devised for the kings. The 
same addresses are accorded by courtesy to the yaMn, who on their part 
address the layman as Tagd, Tagddaw — supporter, great founder. The 
layman refers to himself as tabyt-daw — the honoured disciple. In other 
relations of life other 
periphrases are used for 
the pronouns of the first 
and second persons. The 
plain / and you — >tgd. 
nin, are only used in dis- 
paragement. Thus the 
current phrase for / is 
tyundk— the humble ser- 
vant (For women, tyun- 
ma.) In addressing 
superiors, the phrase is 
tyunddw. Payd-tyuttddw 
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— the slave, his lord- 
ship's humble servant. 
There are special hono- 
rific terms for the com- 
ing and going, eating 
and sleeping of royalty 
and of the yahdn. The 
most coveted titles or 
appellations are those 
of kyaung-lagA, Pay&- 
tag& — founder of a 
school, founder of a 
temple. The first of these is given by courtesy to persons of venerable 
age. The great increase of prosperity has given a corresponding impetus 
to the founding of such works, so that the tagd are more numerous than 
ever before. The private foundations are on a scale of unprecedented mag- 
nificence. At no period has Buddhism shone through- 
out the land in such resplendence as now. Personal 
titles and badges {salwi. No. 31) used to be given by 
the kings. Small dignities and offices have been 
hereditary in many places. Nevertheless, no aristocracy 
has developed. One 
of these titles was 
Thakin (master, 
lord), now assumed 
by all Europeans, 
in the same way as 
"so/lib" in India. 
Despite the punc- 
tilio in address, 
greetings are unusual between equals. 
After absence, a mere " Here you are 
again" and an inquiry about health — /ffa- 
e-Id? At departure, "I'm off," 'You're 
off" — tkwa daiv mi. There is nothing 
answering to the established sal&m or to 
our "Good day," "Good-bye." The ver- 
bal salutation to the j'fl//rt'n. after obeisance, 
is Gddaw-inya tltdpp&yd pyippa-e Id — is your 
grace duly provided with the canonical 






requirements ? To which the 
yahdn cordially responds, 
pyippa, pyippa. tag&daw — that 
I am, my valued supporter ! 
Just as salutations are ordin- 
arily omitted, so thanks are 
only expressed for special 
favours. The sense of obliga- 
tion is conveyed by adopting 
courteous forms of speech, in 
which the particle ba always 
figures. The set forms of 
plmse and thank you are thus 
dispensed with. Where, how- 
ever, a disparity of age and position exist, every act of the superior becomes 
by courtesy a boon. A Burman is disconcerted by a simple present, as well 
as by bakshish and payments above the stipulation, which he is particular to 
make beforehand. But when approaching a superior with a request, the inferior 
bears an offering of courtesy, generally fruit The inferior makes shikS both 
on approaching and taking leave, A Burman does not stand, in the presence 
of his superior, but squats down. When he has occasion to pass close to 
his superior, he does not walk erect but crouches. By well-bred Burmans 
the gestures of respect are performed in a very graceful manner. Every Burman. 
the yahdn not excepted, on ascending the kyanm'ing of a house removes his 
sandals or shoes. As we Westerns respect the roof that our host has pro- 
vided by doffing our head-gear, so Easterns respect t\\<t floor that is provided^ 
an observance of a practical 
nature where the floor serves 
both for seat and table. In 
an analogous way to our 
greeting with the hat, the 
Oriental shows respect by 
slipping the sandals even out- 
side the house. Still more 
courteous is the practice of 
washing the feet before en- 
tering a house or kyaung. 
Burmans always contrive to 
sit so as to hide the soles of 
the feet or to turn them 
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away from the company. In a 
similar spirit of courtesy a rider dis- 
mounts and umbrellas are closed. 
Among acts of discourtesy few are 
accounted so grave by the Burmans 
as that of awakening a sleeper. The 
reluctance to disturb a sleeper is 
connected with the belief that the 
spirit {leippy<i) leaves the body during 
sleep {p. 197). It is looked upon as 
a weakness to show resentment and 
temper {daiftlia. p. 44). A visitor 
in a house is offered a new mat to 
sit upon, water to drink, betel to 
chew, and a spittoon. If it be meal- 
time he is invited to partake ; other- 
wise he is asked if he has had food, and refreshment is brought. Although 
the quota of leisure that falls to everyone is greater in Burma than anywhere 
else, owing to the wide-spread prosperity of the inhabitants, there is perhaps no 
country in which every man, woman, and child is less exempt from business 
concern. Thus it happens that after a few commonplaces, conversation inevitably 
turns to business — prices, harvests, prospects. Next in interest come the festival 
programmes, the local celebrities and their doings. In every house there are 
scales and weights, and the household is engaged in occasional or regular trade. 
Accounts in money and kind arc current between neighbours. Whatever spare 
produce remains is exposed 
for sale. 

The villages either have 
a quick fence of impenetrable 
thorny bamboo {myinwa), or a 
hedge of cactus and briar, or 
bamboo chevaux-de-frise. In 
some parts they are open. The 
old towns (inyS) had ramparts 
and stockades (Nos. 6, 371, 
387). The highest sites about 
the village are for the zedi, the 
Payd-myeox sacred ground, the 
next best are for the kyaung. 
Then comes the enclosure of 





the village head-man or 
other functionary, and 
round about, the houses 
of the villagers in more 
or less regular rows. 
The village streets are 
broad and in some 
places the houses are 
well-spaced, with plots 
of fruit-trees and vege- 
table - gardens between 
and at the back. No 
care is bestowed on the 
roads except in a few riverain localities, and tidal regions where embanked roads 
and brick causeways are necessary. Trees are planted in front of the houses — 
cocoanut and betel palms, giant bamboo, the evei^reens, tamarind, mango, and 
jack, for their fruit and shade ; gattffaw, sagd. and paddnk for their shade and 
scented flowers ; misali, zi. and several _/?f//j species. The screw-pine and various 
ornamental shrubs are cultivated — larSssaga (frangipani. No. 92), sinnaya. 
gardenias, and roses. Palina CkrisH (castor-oil plant) is common for hedges. 
Plants cultivated by Europeans in the tropics — crotons, begonias, caladiums, 
balsams — are spreading everywhere. Pot-gardening is becoming a feature of 
the villages and even of the raft-houses and boats. 

Well received as the stranger is by the people of the village, he has to 
brave the displeasure of the village curs. The dogs are the scavengers of the 
settlements, together with the crows and the myriads of ants. The termites 
("white ants ") account for the dry vegetable refuse, but they also invade the 
dwellings and destroy dry wood, mats, and thatch. Cat^ attach themselves to 
houses in the same way as dogs. A peculiarity of the domestic cat of Burma is 
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the kinked tail. Wild animals are often kept 
as pets, and fetch good prices. Monkeys, 
deer, porcupines, otters, are occasionally 
tamed. Cage-birds are in many houses (No. 
404) ; doves, minas, and parakeets are the 
commonest. The principal singing bird is the 
bulbul, but it is not a cage-bird. Poultry is 
kept for the sake of fighting-cocks or for fancy. 
The wild peacock is caught young and kept; 
it is generally a savage bird. The peacock 
and the hare are the national emblems of 
Burma (Nos. 2, 7, 11). 

The houses and boats are infested with 
rats and cockroaches. The latter have an 
enemy in the taukth a large lizard of the same 
tribe as the little gecko, which catches flies in 
the houses throughout the tropics of Asia. 
This animal is remarkable for its loud cry, 
whence its name (see The Shadow of the 
Pagoda). What with the cawing of crows, barking of dogs, croaking of fri^s, 
chatter of sparrows, loud hum of cicadas, squeaking of rats— an interval of real 
stillness by day or night is a boon in Burma, when the quiet does not merely 
serve to bring out the ominous "ping" of the mosquito. In addition to this 
perennial pest come the flights of insects at dusk, as the rainy season approaches. 
The " bombardier " comes with them, a beetle which raises a blister wherever it 
touches, and which is a danger to eyesight. But one of the most charming 
effects of the country is produced by the myriads of fireflies with their rhythmical 
illumination of the river 
sedges at night. 

The seasons of Bur- 
ma — and Further India 
at large- — are three ; the 
rainy, or south-west mon- 
soon, the cool, or north- 
east monsoon, and the 
hot season. The rains 
last, roughly speaking, 
from May to September 
{Kason, Nayon, Wasd, 
Wagdung, Tawthalln, 
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see Appendix E). with 
a fall of fifty to two 
hundred inches accord- 
ing to locality, and with 
shade temperatures of 
75 to 88' F. The cool 
dry season is from No- 
vember to February 
{Naddw, Pyatltd, Tabid- 
wi). with rare showers 
and shade temperatures 
ranging from 50 to 80' 
in the twenty-four hours. 
The cool season is most pronounced in the inland and northern regions, less 
so in the south and the neighbourhood of the sea. At elevations of four 
thousand feet winter-night frosts occur. The hot months are March and April 
(Tabdiiug. Tagu), with occasional showers, and shade temperatures of 80-95°, 
and 90-105°, according to locality, in the course of the day. There is always a 
considerable fall of temperature at night in Burma. October {Thadindyut — 
Tazaungm^ti) frequently has the character of the hot months. The regions 
which have the lowest temperatures in the cool seasons have the highest in the 
hot season. But the greater heat of the dry zone is relatively not so trying as 
is a lesser heat in an atmosphere saturated with moisture, which impedes the 
cooling of the body by evaporation. As the heat attains its climax, clouds begin 
to gather. The rains break, often quite abruptly, with violent thunderstorms. 
Neverlheless, lightning-stroke is uncommon. Hail is very rare. Even before 
the rains set in, the great rivers 
Irawadi and Salween begin to 
swell, owing, as it is believed, to 
the melting of Himalayan snows 
in which they have their sources. 
The high floods of these rivers, 
however, coincide with the heavy 
rainfall in Burma. Towards the 
beginning of July the rivers and 
tributaries have risen ten to twenty 
feet, submerging their banks and 
flooding the low-lands. The Ira- 
wadi at Mandalay, where it is 
about two miles wide, rises thirty 
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feet The Sal- 
wcen, above the 
rapids, with a width 
of a quarter of a 
mile, rises fifty feet. 
The high level is 
maintained, with 
fluctuations, till 
September. The 
water in the main 
channels is turbid 
and heavy with 
yellow silt, but it 
clears itself in the grass-grown Kiv'iu. Many a cart-track of the dry weather 
becomes a creek passable by deep-laden boats. The whole aspect of the country 
and mode of life are changed ; the villages of the Delta are accessible by 
water, and many stand in water. At this season the heavy traffic of the 
country proceeds. In some places the rise is so great and so variable that 
the people depend on their boats, and every child has a tub of its own 
(Nos. 159, 161), Such a village is Sanyue on the MyimmaWS {Myii-ma-kA), 
the river that denies its tribute to the great Irawadi, and delivers the waters 
of the YOma straight to the sea (see map, and moviaM. p. 115). 

The rise of the spring-tides above mean low-water level on the coast of 
Burma is sixteen to eighteen feet. In certain estuaries of the Martaban Gulf, 
dangerous bores are produced. In the Delta, which is a network of creeks, and 
in Arakin, the facilities afforded for traffic by the tidal currents are unequalled. 

The abatement of the monsoon rains, in the course of September, like the 
break of the monsoon, is 
attended with thunder- 
storms. The surface soon 
dries and the sub-soil water 
begins to sink, leaving but 
little marsh land (bicet). As 
the hot season advances, 
the trees and bamboos of 
the dry forest lose their 
leaves, and the grasses 
wither, covering the soil 
with an inflammable layer. 
In the open, the heavy dews 
M 
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keep the pasture green till 
March. By April the ele- 
phant-grass in the Kwin is 
dry and ready to burn like 
a prairie. Camp fires and 
cultivation fires spread, or 
the stump of a burning 
cheroot starts the fire, which 
runs through the kaing ^nd 
the bamboo forest till it is 
stopped by a broad water- 
course. In the hot weather 
the thatch and bamboo of 
the houses are as dry as tinder, and village fires are frequent. A hook and 
flapper on long bamboo poles are provided at every house to tear off the thatch 
and beat out the fire (No. 431). Water-pots are set along the roof-ridges, so 
that they only need to be overturned. But if a high wind is blowing, the 
burning thatch is carried across streets and creeks. The people can only save 
their movables and accept the situation, which they do with characteristic good 
humour. The religious buildings being more substantial, there is a better 
chance of extinguishing them when on fire. Religious merit is to be gained by 
the effort ; the whole village turns out with waterpots to quench the flames and 
slake the embers. 
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CHAPTER V 

TRADES AND PJiOFESS/ONS 

Most artizans in the i 
settlements are cultivators 
as well, plying their special 
trade in the by-season. The 
home industries continue to 
be practised in the seaport 
towns, where certain of them, 
such as rice-cleaning, are con- 
ducted wholesale (No. 184). 
The largest plant used in 
the country villages is the 
oil-mill {shon). The cooking- 
oil of Burma is pressed from 
the seed of sesamum {linati), 
a black grain resembling 
rape. It is not so delicate as olive oil, but is used for adulterating the latter. 
Oil-cake is used for fodder. The mill consists of a great mortar made of the 
trunk of some hard-timbered tree with a pestle of the same. Hnan is grown as 
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a secondary crop in the hills, a dry-weather 
crop in the ktvin. and a full crop in the dry 
zone. The care of the tdri palm, the plant- 
ing and milling of sugar-cane, the care of 
orchards and the raising of vegetables are 
occupations of a special kind. The/a« and 
pe palms, which yield the palm-wine or juice, 
propagate naturally. The tan grows about 
a foot a year, and attains a height of eighty 
to a hundred feet (No. 167). It fruits at 
fifteen to twenty years. Tan palms are 
common on the temple-lands and other 
well - drained and uncultivated clearings. 
The curved flower-stalks of the lan are 
cut through, and to their stumps earthen 
pots are slung to receive the juice that 
exudes. A gallon or more is collected 
from a tree in twenty-four hours. Falm- 
juice is also obtained from the/^-, the dried 
leaves of which are used for writing on. 
The tree takes about fifty years to mature ; 
then it flowers for the first time, fruits and 

dies ; its gigantic head of bloom is cut off at the base and the juice flows 

for some months. The diint palm is tapped in the same way as the lan. 

Fresh juice of all three palms is sweet, and before fermentation sets in, 

it may be drunk even by the 

yahdtt. When boiled fresh, the 

juice yields a sugar {tatitiyi't). 

The collecting pots are boiled 

out daily, by which the yeast 

that forms is destroyed. This 

boiling is omitted when the 

liquor is intended for a bever- 
age. In that case a decoction 

of the nut of pangd or other 

astringent is added, which helps 

to arrest fermentation at the ' 

vinous st^e. Otherwise acid 

fermentation is complete with- 
in twenty-four hours. Fer- 
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mentcd taii-ye {tdri, 
palm - wine) has the 
alcoholic strength of 

small beer. Most of 
the juice is boiled down 
for the sake of the 
sugar. Drinkers of tdri 
are few among the Bur- 
mans. Women are uni- 
versally abstainers. The 
Burmans do not brew 
or distil Hquor of any 
i.A«t.i.HusHtKu MILL. kind, but lo some pUces 

they make a drink called s^-ye by adding to Inri an infusion of herbs of weak 
narcotic properties. 

In parts of the /'ii'/«, too heavily flooded for rice-cultivation, certain 
varieties of sugar-cane (kyan) thrive. These have been introduced from 
India within the last fifty years and have proved a means of extending 
cultivation. On dry soil a thin variety of sugar-cane with a dark rind is 
cultivated, principally by Shan settlers. Sugar-cane is cut in November ; 
cane tops are kept standing in water till the soil has been turned and they 
can be put out for the next crop. A great deal of sugar-cane is eaten like 
fruit. Cane-juice is pressed out in wooden mills between rollers accurately 
turned and geared by cogs or spiral teeth (No. iJJ/). In an adjacent shed 
is an earthen furnace for boiling the juice, which is on a much larger 
scale than the palm-juice boiling. 
Earthen pots have been super- 
seded by cast-iron cauldrons, at 
first of Shan manufacture, but 
now imported from Europe. 
The crushed stalks of the cane 
furnish a large part of the fuel. 
When the syrup has thickened 
it is poured into flat moulds 
to solidify. The product is 
hard and of a light brown 
colour (kyanfagd). It is eaten 
plain and is used for baking 
sweetmeats ; none of it goes to 
refineries. Almost the whole 
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out-turn is bought up by 
Chinese settlers for distilling 
spirits (p. 156). 

Of the edible wild fruits of 
Burma, after the wild mango 
the chief is kanazd. There are 
many less succulent kinds of 
wild fruit, for the most part 
acid and astringent. The culti- 
vated fruit-trees need to be 
protected from cattle till high 
above the ground. But so 
rapid is the growth that in two 
to five years the trees are es- 
tablished. Tamarind, mango 

and jack are the commonest fruit trees and need little care ; they are wayside 

trees in the villages. Clumps are planted in the kyaung enclosures and at 

camping-places (sakdn) for their shade. In the 

dry zone the tamarind attains the proportions 

of our oak (No. 309), as does the mango in the 

moist regions {No. 304). A congener of the 

mango, the maydn, is also planted. The jack- 
tree attains moderate size, but, although ever- 
green, its shade is light. The cocoanut palm 

{dti) has to be artificially germinated by watering 

the nut for several weeks before planting, for it 

rots if left to soak. It needs fencing for some 

years and docs not bear for ten to fifteen, which 

is a comparatively long time for labour to await 

its return in the tropics. Burma grows only a 

small proportion of the cocoanuts she requires ; 

the rest are imported from India and the 

Nicobar Islands. Dry cocoanuts cost one-half 

to one anna, and green nuts as much as two 

annas each. The water of the green nut is a 

refreshing beverage, frequently offered to the 

yahdn and in hospitality to strangers. The 

betel -palm {iiun, areca) is more extensively 

propagated. Limes, citron and pumelo, jujube 

and guava, cashew and bael are planted about 
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the villages. They de- 
mand little or no care. 
Fruit-trees on which 
proper care is bestowed 
are the custard-apple, 
orange, mangosteen and 
durian, the lirst of these 
in the dry region, the 
latter three in the moist 
south. The durian 
{duyln) requires about 
the same expenditure 
of labour before it bears as the cocoanut ; but the fruit is prized above all others. 
Its cultivation has been so much extended of late that average dunans in the 
season cost only about double the price of green cocoanuts. Thirty years 
ago both durian and mangosteen used to cost two and three times as much 
as now. The limits of durian and mangosteen are 17° N. and 95^ E. Only 
a small part of the habitat of both trees is included in Burma. Oranges, like 
alt fruit trees in Burma, are grown from seed. The custard-apple is planted 
on terraced hillsides. It gives to the Irawadi at Prome a character which 
recalls the vineyards of the Rhine. T/ie fruit of Burma, however, as of the 
tropics at large, is the plantain or banana {hngeppydw-tht). Many varieties 
are cultivated, some of them very delicate. The plantain is propagated from 
suckers ; after fruiting in the second year, the plant dies. The papaya {thimbdw- 
tki, Nos. 407, 435) was introduced over sixty years ago and has spread every- 
where. Of sweet fruits there remain the pine-apple, which is cultivated in the 
light shade of the orchards 
of jack, and the water- 
melon, grown in vegetable 
gardens t<^ether with cu- 
cumbers and vegetable 
marrows. The walnut and 
chestnut flourish in the 
north. The vine bears 
there also, but cannot be 
accounted a Burma fruit. 
Other nuts are the cashew 
kernel and the ground-nut 
{mye-bi) ; both have to be 
roasted. The kernels of 190. rod net Ipa.tt*oun1- 
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jack and several other fruits are 
roasted and eaten. Vegetables 
are regularly cultivated in the 
vicinityof large towns. In the 
villages very little trouble is 
taken with them. A bush or 
so of capsicum and a few 
plants of brinjal or tomato are 
set ; pumpkins and gourds are 
trained over the roof or on 
arbours in front (Nos. 126, 414). 
The market vegetables are 
onions and garlic, many kinds 
191 3WIH0 MET nAGwiN> ^f bgans, ffcsh and dried, 

various tubers, yams, " sweet-potato," pumpkins, marrows, gourds, brinjals 
and tomatoes, chimbdung, kyeppainig and kyeiiuiiauk. Green maize is used as 
a vegetable. The cultivation of maize would admit of great extension in the 
kwin if there were a market for the grain. Green shoots culled from all sorts 
of wild herbs and trees are brought to market. The most substantial of these 
are bamboo shoots ; they turn red by boiling as shellfish do. Black pepper 
and cardamom occur wild in Burma and are also cultivated, but not extensively. 
Turmeric and ginger are cultivated, as well as anise, caraway and coriander. 
Cinnamon and cloves are imported. Nutmeg is native to the evergreen forests 
of the south. European vegetables, raised by Chinese gardeners, are offered 
for sale in the markets of large towns. Potatoes are imported from India and 
have been grown with success in the Shan and Taung-ngu hills. European 
flowers have spread everj'where. Cut flowers arc sold in the markets for toilet 
use. The rose has been 
cultivated in Burma for 
ages and is the flower 
most prized. No grafting 
is practised nor are any 
of the garden varieties 
known. The real floral 
wealth of Burma — its 
orchids (thikk'.i'abdn) — 
the people are only begin- 
ning to discover owing to 
the interest taken in them 
by strangers. 
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Next to the rice- 
industry the greatest in- 
dustry of Burma is the 
taking and curing of fish. 
Unlike the rice, the fish 
is entirely for local con- 
sumption. The fisherman 
gets his living by taking 
life, contrary to the car- 
dinal injunction of the 
Buddha — "let him not 
destroy, or cause to be 
destroyed, any life at all, 
or sanction the acts of 

those who do so." The subterfuge which the specious resort to in using 

animal food, namely, that they had no share in the act of taking life, was 

thus provided against by the Buddha in the form of his injunction. The 

Burman is a kind master to his animals, but much cruel suffering results from 

neglect of injuries, such as u'rf-cuts, often inflicted in temper. The merit of 

putting a suffering creature out of pain is not recognised or is denied. The 

reluctance to take life is operative in preventing the people at large from 

obtaining other animal food than fish. 

But such is the craving for flesh that 

the Burmans will consume that of ani- 
mals dead from natural causes and of 

many animals commonly rejected for food. 

The Burmans do not eat the flesh of the 

monkey, dog, parrot and crow. The ways 

of taking fish are legion. Hooks are used 

with bait and also to mount a fly for 

dabbing {ban laik). A contrivance to be 

seen along the banks of every river is the 

htnydn, a cage trap with falling door for 

large fish. Fish-spearing is practised by 

day and also by torch-light at night. On 

the largest scale fish are taken by drawing 

ofl" the water from the flat lagoons which 

form in the depressions of the kwin {in, 

]). 4y). Screens of bamboo or reeds are 

set in the channels while the floods are ,94. caqino fish sinoly .sauno-to). 
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draining off". When the weather is clear enough for the work of curing, the 
residue of water is run out and the fish are taken. Where the channels do not 
drain the in of its water, the fish are taken by men who advance close abreast 
up the length of the lagoon with conical cages which they thrust to the bottom 




at every step, taking out the fish they catch by an opening at the top {sating-tS). 
But the water in some lagoons remains too deep for this plan, and then lugaung 
are made. These are enclosures along the margins of the lagoons into which 
the fish are enticed by the shelter of green boughs laid on the surface of the 
water. Small fish are taken with the casting-net {kiiii). Heavy nets for river 
and sea fishing are made oi paissan twine, a kind of jute, tanned with cutch 
or madaiuA bark. Light nets are made of cotton twine. Drop-nets with floats 
of bamboo or paiu are used in the big rivers, the estuaries, and on the coast. 
This class of fishing is getting 
into the hands of settlers from 
India. Enormous quantities of 
small fry are taken in the estu- 
aries in large funnel-shaped 
traps called damlti. which are 
anchored in the tidal currents. 
The shark tribe {iigtuiidn) are 
common on the coast. The fish 
most prized in Burma is nga- 
thalduk (kilsd), but there are 
many kinds of excellent fish, 
Large fish are slit, salted and 
sun-dried. The bulk of the salt 
fish is prepared from sea and 
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Pegu and 



lagoon fisheries 
Tenaserim. 

Small fry and the bony fish 
are made into the Peguan con- 
diment «^«/?— pressed fish. The 
process is essentially the same as 
that of anchovy paste manufacture, 
but is conducted in a much rougher 
way. The fish after being taken 
are spread out in the sun and 
then pounded in a mortar, again 
sunned and again pounded with 
about a quarter their weight of 
salt. Fermentation Is not uni- 
formly arrested at the proper stage, so that the product becomes contaminated 
with putrescence. According as the compound remains moist or dry it is made 
into balls, moulded into bricks, or stored in jars. Ngapt is sent to Burma 
Proper and the Shan States in enormous quantities. Fresh fish, dried fish, 
and iigapt are much the same in price, one half to one rupee the viss 
(3,65 lbs.) according to quality. Ngacltin is a crude and unwholesome pickle 
made by putting fish to ferment with boiled and salted rice. 

Salt used to be obtained from sea-water and from brine wells in the 
interior, before the Import of salt began. The manufacture still drags on, as 
the local salt is better for curing purposes. At spring-tides, sea-water in the 
estuaries is let into shallow pans like rice-fields, or it is raised with the Ka-hmvk. 
After the brine has been concentrated by evaporation in the heat of the sun it is 
boiled down in spherical earthen jx)ts, which are built with clay into a vault over 
a furnace. Iron caul- 
drons like those in 
No. 186 are supersed- 
ing the earthen pots. 
and the round cauldron 
is in its turn being re- 
placed by a flat iron 
pan. 

The chase, so far 
from forming the diver- 
sion of princes and 
satraps, remains to the 
's of the villages 





to eke their living 
by. The typical 
reprobate who is 
reclaimed in Bud- 
dhist legend is 
the hunter {indsS). 
The religious 
stigma would pro- 
bably be less 
severe if the scope 
of the chase were 
not so restricted 

as it is. In the forests of Burma, with their dense cover, forage for herbivores 
is scarce at certain seasons, so that game cannot multiply extensively. Such 
game as there is has a wide beat, and is hard to find owing to the vast prepon- 
derance of forest land over clearing. For the same reason the game that forages 
in the cultivation or on its borders has a limited field in Burma, In the plains 
near the sea there is a closer approach to the conditions of sliikdr in India, and 
the chase becomes more of a recognised occupation. There are four species of 
deer : the sat {sdmbar of India), the dayi (porcine deer), dyt (barking deer, roe), 
and a beautiful species peculiar to the Eastern Peninsula, the thamfn (brow- 
antlered deer), which has the form and stature of our red deer. Thaviin are 
found in the plains on the coast of Pegu, and again in the north-west of Burma 
Proper. On dark nights these deer are hunted with the ud-on. A lantern is 
prepared, with three sides dark. The flare is directed towards the deer, which 
are so dazed by it that they may be approached up to striking distance. The 
herd is deceived at the same time by the tinkling of cow-bells. Smaller deer, 
dayi and dyi, are caught 
with nets in the plains 
of the coast. Hunters 
watch at their haunts 
for them to break cover 
and come out into the 
cane-fields or other cul- 
tivation. A stout net, 
a couple of yards wide, 
stiffened at intervals 
with bamboo uprights, 
is run across the line 
of retreat, opposite [to 
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which another 
party is in hiding 
with dogs. At a 
sign the dogs are 
slipped and the 
deer chased head- 
long into the nets, 
where they are 
caught or cut 
down before they 
can get clear. 

Sat and thaiiihiy which would clear the net at a bound, are coursed with grey- 
hounds of local breed (KattitiM) when they have ventured far enough into the 
open. The Burmans have been acquainted with firearms since the fourteenth 
century of our era. Saltpetre they obtained by percolating with water the 
droppings of bats accumulated in caves, and boiling down the lye ; it was also 
obtained from certain marshes ; sulphur probably came from China. The old 
flint-lock is still a favourite, because the ammunition is easy to procure. Weapons 
were bad, and the m^stl is a poor marksman ; but he manages to approach very 
near to his quarry. Cross-bows, snares, and traps for game are used by the hill 
people, in default of firearms. Such venison as is obtained is hurried off to the 
nearest market town, where it is retailed fresh. If it cannot be thus disposed 
of, it is cut into strips and sun-dried. Next to deer, the chief quarry is the 
wild pig. Wild buffaloes {"bison," Pyaitng) frequent the forests. In a few 



localities a wild ox is found (Ji 
limestone hills. The hare and 
the partridge are common in the 
open country of the dry zone 
and the plateau-land of the hills. 
Peacocks are not uncommon in 
some localities, but are nowhere 
so abundant as in India. A 
silver pheasant (jit) is common 
in the bamboo forests. The 
great argus occurs in the ex- 
treme south. Wild or jungle 
fowl [taw-dyet) are common in 
all the dry forests. Decoy-birds 
are used for snaring these, and 
also the ring-doves (dyS). Ducks, 
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geese and teal are abundant in some 
places, as are pigeons of many kinds, 
including the large "imperial" pigeon. 
But the only game to be counted upon in 
Burma is the snipe {zinyaw), which fre- 
quents the rice-fields. The Burman does 
not attempt this game, nor does he shoot 
at any bird on the wing or running game. 
Pelicans are shot for the sake of the crest 
and neck feathers, adjutant-birds for the 
marabout feathers. The cruel chase of 
the egret (byaing) for aigrettes is con- 
ducted by aliens. Other notable birds of 
Burma are the horn bill, with its noisy 
flight, the pewit (tiiitu). and the king- 
fisher, hunted by the Chinese for its 
plumage. There are no rapacious birds 
of dangerous size. Carrion is speedily 
disposed of by vultures and crows. (For the birds of Burma see the systematic 
work by Eugene W. Oates.) Herbivorous wild animals being scarce, the beasts 
which prey on them are particularly scarce, and their depredations on men and 
cattle are of much less significance than in India. The annual casualties in the 
population of Burma from these causes are about one hundred, of which thirty 
are ascribed to snake-bite. An old tiger {fiy^), past hunting deer and pig, or a 
tigress with cubs, makes a forest track insecure from time to time. The tiger 
is sometimes shot from a tree over the kill, or a spring-gun is set or a trap 

constructed, A feature of the ^^ 

trap in the ilEustration is a par- 
tition as stout as its walls, to i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^iw ■■ 
protect the dog used as the 1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' 
bait, from the tiger. Panthers 
or leopards {kyalhlt) occasion- 
ally take calves, goats, pigs, 
and dogs from the villages. 
These beasts are easier to trap 
than tigers, which are shy of 
dwellings and everything arti- 
ficial. A crocodile {nitjdiing) 
sometimes makes a reach of 
river unsafe for swimmers, and ^qq ^^^p pQ^, tioer- 
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then the bathing-places have to be staked in. 
Wild elephants make a road dangerous at times. 
Elephants are captured by pit-falls. Decoys are 
also used in various ways ; small animals are 
detached from the herd by their means and then 
kept gomg until worn out, and they can be 
tethered and hobbled for taming. The breaking 
in IS accomplished by pinning the elephant be- 
tiveen trees or stout posts where it cannot lie 
do«n keeping it underfed, and giving food as 
the reward of docility. Young elephants bom in 
captivitj — as occasionally happens — are broken 
m m the same way, about the sixth year, when 
half grown. The stock is replenished from Siam, 
where the wild herds are lai^er, and the business 
of catching is more developed, and where also 
elephants breed more frequently in captivity. 
The elephant-breakers and trainers are Shans, 
and the words of command Shan, Rhinoceroses 
(kyan) may be found about the sources of streams 
30Y. BRiNQiNQ IN ROE-OEER (Dri\ 'i^ ^^'^ cvergrecn hills ; occasional tracks arc 
seen. A tapir occurs in the forests of Tenaserim. 
Wild dogs (lattis rntilans) occur in a few localities. There is no wolf, fo.x, or 
hyama. and no jackal east of Arakan. There is a latter and a smaller black 
bear {xvhvun), very rarely en- 
countered, and not aggres- 
sive. There are several 
species of wild cat {taw- 
dydung) large and small, and 
a few species of weasel. A 
small porcupine is found 
(f^u). The huge bamboo- 
rat {pwi) is dug out of its 
burrow by the hill people. 
There are many tribes of 
monkeys and gibbons ; the 
weird cry of the latter is the 
characteristic sound of the 
evergreen forest. Squirrels 
are the only wild animals 
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one commonly notices. A great lizard (J)u(), 
weighing twenty to forty pounds, infests 
hollow trees ; it is shot and eaten by the 
Burmans, and its skin used for sandals. 
Most of the venomous snakes of India are 
common to Burma, excepting the small and 
deadly krail. The formidable hamadryad 
is added, but there are no fully established 
cases of the pursuit of man which is attri- 
buted to this snake. The casualties due to 
snake-bite are chiefly among the reapers. 
The gigantic python is not dangerous to 
man. Scorpions and centipedes are com- 
mon enough, but their stings and bites are 
not often serious. 

Good clay for pottery is only found in 
certain localities, and from these the manu- 
factures are sent to great distances by 
water. Clay almost stone-hard and laterlte 
are pounded with a tilt-hammer, screened, 
and worked up in certain proportions with 
water and sand, by treading with the feet. 
The best and strongest pots for cooking are not turned on the lathe but patted 
into shape by hand. These are but slightly porous and of a hard consistence. 
The lathe pottery is very porous when not glazed, A salt glaze is used for 
jars to store oil. For ornamental work, lead glazes, coloured with vitriols, are 
employed. At the potteries 
immense reverberating kilns 
are built for firing the pots. 
Smaller kilns are fired all 
round or are excavated under- 
ground on the plan of the lime- 
kiln. Wood is the fuel used. 

Stone for building is scarce, 
except in Arakin. Masonry is 
reserved for the zedi. Of late, 
owing to a fresh impulse from 
India, masonry has again come 
into greater use. Everywhere 
in the inhabited plains one 
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comes upon bricks, and on nearly ev^y 
hill bricks bear evidence that at some 
time a ^irrf/had crowned the top. In the 
moist region the disintegrating effect of 
the vegetation is such that frequently no 
indication remains of the form of the 
original structure. The use of brick 
doubtless came in with the early Bud- 
dhist architecture exemplified at Pagin. 
The brick-fields are on the confines of 
the rice-fields, and of the same character 
as to soil, a Ught loam. The work begins 
in November after the ground has dried. 
The surface soil is rejected and the earth 
dug with mattocks a yard or two deep. 
The clods are soaked in water and trod- 
den into a doughy mass with an ad- 
mixture of rice husk. The bricks are 
moulded direct on the ground, which has been smoothed beforehand, and are 
left to dry in the sun (No. i8i). Before stacking the dried bricks, the lower or 
rough edge is trimmed with a dK. Thecommonest size of brick is 12" x 6" x ij". 
A bum consists of ten thousand bricks and sells for about forty-five rupees. In 
the dry zone brick has always been used 
for house- building to some extent, un- 
less when prohibited by the government. 
In the south the brick-work is in- 
variably plastered over with ingade to 
prevent the clay mortar from washing 
out. Now that bricklaying in Pegu 
has passed into the hands of masons 
from India, lime-mortar is usual. 

The limestone rocks which are a 
feature of the Eastern Peninsula, rise 
abruptly from the plains to heights of 
one to three thousand feet (No, 107). 
They are honeycombed with fissures 
which facilitate quarrying. During the 
floods boats can approach and be loaded 
with the stone. Lime is used for white- 
wash, plaster, mortar, and for chewing 
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with betel. The limestone rocks 
abound in caves, many of which 
have been incrusted with 
images, and transformed into 
temples and shrines (No. 84). 
but the rock is not hewn. The 
lime is packed in baskets of 
leaf and bam boo- wicker, a stone 
or two in weight ; it sells at 
the kiln for one and a half to 
two rupees a hundredweight. 
The tenacity of the Burman lime- 
plaster is very great Strength 
is obtained by liberal use of 
lime, and in the better class of 

work by the addition of glue and palm sugar. Hair and fibre are not added. 

]'"or the first layers, coarse sand is mixed with the lime, for the finishing layers, 

fine sand. The decoration of the work is only roughly indicated in the masonry. 

The relief of the ornament is high, and the thickness of the stucco very con- 
siderable in parts. The stucco is frequently gilt, on zedi and images. The 

gold-size (tJiissi, p. 101) is applied direct to the plaster, which, however, in time. 

furnishes a soil for lichen, causing the gold to scale off. 

Although stone is not quarried in sufficient abundance for building except in 

Araktin. good stone for carving images is found in several places. The most 

notable of these is Taung-u, on the I ra wad i. opposite I'agAn. More important 

than the red sandstone in- 

du.stry of Taung-u is 

industry at Sagging. opjKisite 

Ava, on the Irawadi, whcrt 

a beautiful white marble i: 

(]uarried. The heavy block; 

arc hewn in the rough at thi 

quarry and tr.msported to the 

site of erection to be finished. 

The subjects are chiefly thi 

conventional images of the 
Huddha, from a pound in 
weight to several tons (No. 
218). 

The cord^e used in 21*. pottery shop. 
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Burma is twisted from 
the bast of the sJiazv tree 
{sicrcti/iavarieties). For 
guys, stays, and stand- 
ing riggin;:; of boats, 
rattan is employed. 
Split rattan is used for 
strong ties, and withs 
of split bamboo (Anf) 
for common ties. The 
s/iaiu rope is three and 
four stranded, and is 
twisted with native gear 
very like that of our own rope-walks. A long and even four-stranded rope is 
made by three men. This furnishes a good example of mechanical advance- 
ment when compared with the method of the hill-people, who require six men 
to twist a much shorter rope of the same number of strands (p. loi). Shaw 
rope is smooth, but has not the flexibility of cocoanut-fibre and manila-fibre 
ropes, which are now imported. Fine cotton yam is twisted into cord for making 
nets. A coarse jute fibre (paissan) is also twisted for net-making. 

Silk-culture is under the ban of Buddhism for the same reason as fishery. 
The greater part of the silk yam used is brought from China, but a good 
deal is produced locally by the Zabt'in or Yabi'in, a people speaking Burmese 
and resembling the Burmans in most respects, but despised by the latter. 
They are settled along the foot of the Pegu Y6ma hill-range, on its eastern 
and western slopes. They make clearings in the forest {taungya) and plant the 
mulberry. They prepare a yellow silk yam which, coarse and knotty as it is, is 
preferred for the best class 
of Burman silk cloths 
(Junlayd. p. 62). The 
raw silk fetches thirty- 
five to forty rupees a 
viss. It is a perfect 
washing silk in all its 
dyes and wears a life- 
time. In a few localities, 
silk-weaving is a special 
industry practised by 
men as well as women. 
Settlers from M anipu r 
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{Katki) excel in this work and form 
colonies for the industry. Attempts have 
been made in Europe to imitate the scroll- 
patterns on the Jacquard loom, as well as 
to print them. But the imitations fall too 
far short of the original, which is nearly the 
same front and back. The best lun-tayd 
silks cost ten to fifteen rupees the square 
foot, which makes two hundred to three 
hundred rupees for the pasd. Only an 
inch or two a day can be woven. Italian 
methods of carding, dyeing, and finishing 
silk, were introduced by the late King, 
Minddn Min, and have helped to develop 
an important industry in Mandalay. Stripe 
and tartan patterns are woven in this way, 
chiefly from China silk. Fine texture and 
delicate tints are aimed at, rather than 
rich colour and design. The pasd of 

twenty cubits, one cubit wide, costs ten to twenty rupees. 

The Burman umbrella {tt} is on the Chinese model— a bamboo frame with 

paper cover. The Chinese umbrella has a thin paper cover, the Burman has 

bast-paper, which outlasts several of the other. But the Chinese umbrellas are 

cheaper, better waterproofed, and sun-proof. The Burman // is waterproofed 

by occasional oiling with crude petroleum. A waterproof size made from 

the fruit of the t^ is used for 

fixing the paper to the ribs 

and the cotton twines that 

connect them. The red, the 

gilt and the white umbrellas 

are emblems of state. The 

first two denote official rank, 

according to the number 

assigned. Such umbrellas 

have stems of turned wood, 

six to eight feet long, to 

allow of the tl being borne 

over the officer on horseback 

or in his chariot, by atten- 
dants on foot (No. 375). The 
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inner side is brightly de- 
corated with floss silks. 
Gilt umbrellas {sinae-dt) are 
dedicated in the^_j'a»«^, but 
are not actually used. The 
white umbrella {ttbyit) is 
the emblem of sovereignty. 
The ttbyu is set above the 
images of the Buddha and 
above the remains of the 
yaliAn, who are assumed at 
their death to enter upon a 
higher spiritual stage. The 
metal canopy surmounting the zedi is a conventionalised tt (No, 232). Of late- 
European umbrellas have become a staple import of Burma. 

Lacquer-ware vessels and utensils- — light, durable, and watertight — are 
made with the help of thissi, the exudation of the bark of Melanorrlioia 
usilatissima, a common tree of the in forest. The gum blackens to jet 
on exposure to the air. It dries slower than the "Japan black " of commerce, 
but is much tougher ; it sells for two to three rupees a viss. Thissi is applied 
to wood turnery and bamboo wickerwork. either plain or with pigments, 
generally with vermilion. The commonest lacquer goods are platters {byat 
and daunglaii), which are turned of teak or yamani wood and given two or 
three coats of thissi. After the platters, the principal article of lacquer- 
ware is the betel-box {kun-it). Coarse lacquering is done everywhere in 
the dry region, but the betel- 
box industry is peculiar to 
PagAn. The advantage of 
lacquer-ware and of a deep 
cover for the betcl-bo.\. is to 
keep the green leaf fresh. 
At first sight it appears in- 
credible that these exact 
cylindrical boxes with their 
trays and covers, fitting as if 
each piece had been turned 
out of the block, should start 
from a wicker-work frame. 
Yet so it is ; the models are 
plaited so true that the rest 





of the work can be done on a lathe 
To prepare the wicker for lacquering, 
it is first given a "rough-stuffing" 
of fine clay to fill the interstices. 
The work is then painted with Ihissi, 
which penetrates and toughens the 
clay and binds the fibres of the 
wicker. When the titissi has set, 
which takes several days, the work 
is put on the chuck of a bow-lathe 
and ground smooth with a fibrous 
stone — a petri fact ion- product. Var- 
nishing and grinding are repeated 
till the surface is smooth, colour 
being added to the later coats. 
Then a coat of contrasted colour is given, and when the varnish is about half 
set. the pattern is chipped with a metal style through the fresh layer to the 
hard lacquer beneath. After the work has hardened, the patterns are em- 
bellished by scoring rings through the layers, with a tool like a carpenter's 
gouge, so as to bring out the underlying contrasts. The patterns are ara- 
besques and conventionalized figures." Subject designs are also executed 
(No. 224), Finally the lacquer is polished with buffs of graduated fineness. A 
peculiarity of thissi is that it sets hardest in a moist atmosphere. Every manu- 
facturer has an underground cellar — a thing almost unknown in Burma — for the 
wares to harden in. Pagan, the centre of the industry, is at the same time the 
driest locality of the dry zone. The finest lacquer, which is only made by a few 
highly-skilled workmen, is so elastic that the lips of a cup may be brought to 
meet without the ware 
cracking. As much as 
twenty -five rupees is 
paid for a cup of such 
quality. The ordinary 
ware has not the tenth 
part of this elasticity, 
and sells for one to ten 
rupees a box. The 
deep cover of the betel- 
box is the traveller's 

ordinar>' drinking-cup. 222. lacquer-ware manufaoture 

* See the end-papers of the binding of this volume. 
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Thissi also forms the vehicle of 
a putty, with which a mosaic 
of many-coloured mirror-glasS 
is cemented together. This is 
used for the thrones .ind other 
appointments of the palaces, 
temples, and kyaiing. Whole 
ceilings and walls are orna- 
mented in th is way (tftay^. 
The mosaic is set off with gilt 
mouldings. The work, though 
often tawdry, is sometimes rich 
and impressive, both as to de- 
sign and colour {Frontispieci). 
Foot-gear used to be of the nature of luxury in Burma. In houses and 
boats people always go barefoot. But in many parts of the dry zone the thorny 
weeds make sandals a necessity. The common material is raw buffalo-hide, 
covered on top with woollen cloth and having cloth -covered straps. The 
straps come from the sides, near the hollow of the foot, and arch over to the 
spot where the toe-post of the Indian patten is set. Tanned leather slippers 
of European shape made by Chinese arc now ousting the Burman sandal and 
wood patten. 

Most of the well-known metals are found in Burma. Before the importation 
of pig, bar, and sheet metals, and of metal manufactures from the West began, 
Lawd settlers from Zimme (Chiengmai, Tyht-mat) practised the smelting of 

iron, copper, tin, zinc, and lead. These 

industries have disappeared. Metal 
goods used to come in from the Shan 
States and China, but the principal 
manufacture was carried on by Bur- 
mans and Taliings. Even at present, 
the only heavy metal goods imported 
are iron cauldrons, anvils, sledge-ham- 
mers, and vices^ — besides machinery. 
Saws, files, chisels, augers, hinges and 
locks, nails and screws, dies and taps, 
pocket-knives and fancy metal goods, 
are imported. Bells for the temple 
precincts were, until recently, the 

'^ ■' 204, ETCHED DESIQN ON L*OqOEH 
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rivalry has sprung up between the towns in casting large images. For the best 
bells, a bronze consisting of four parts copper to two of tin is used. The alloy 
is enriched^ — as they fancy — by pious donors who cast silver into the melting- 
pot. Ordinary bells are made of brass ; images also are cast In brass. The 
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alloy consists of about 70 per cent, copper to 20 of zinc, and 10 of lead. The 
image or bell is modelled in wax as thick as the metal is intended to be, 
upon a core of clay. A shell of clay is plastered over the wax with the needful 
supports between the clay surfaces at intervals. When the clay has dried, the 
mould is heated and the wax run out, ready for casting. The crucibles are of 
clay, of about two hun- 
dredweight capacity, 
and are heated by a 
forge-blast. The Bur- 
man castings are sel- 
dom sound, and never 
so fine and clean as 
those of the Shans. 
Though the bells are 
defective in tone, the 
iyist (Nos, 26, 86) and 
the round, hammered 
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gongs (inaung) have very sonorous 
qualities. Copper and brass uten- 
sils are not used by the Burmans 
for cooking, but brass is used for 
fruit - platters, water - cups and 
bowls, betel-boxes and spittoons, 
mortars, scales and weights, cow- 
bells, and furniture for horse and 
bullock harness. 

The import of iron and steel 
began centuries ago, nevertheless 
blades of Shan steel and manu- 
facture are still accounted the 
best. With the exception of Shan 
settlers, the Burmans ' were the 

only blacksmiths of the country till the Chinese blacksmiths arrived. The 

hill-people depended for their chief implement and their weapons upon the 

dominant races. The Burman forge is the same as the Shan, on a bigger scale. 

The hearth is at the ground-level, with a pit in front, to enable the smith to 

stand up to his work if needful. He does most of it sitting on a peculiar 

round-backed seat to the right of the blast. The anvil is like a hammer-head. 

set upright in a block of wood. There is a trough shaped like a canoe for 

quenching the work and the tools. 

the pincers of the universal pattern. 

There are the ordinary punches and 

sets. The blast is on the plan of 

the bamboo blast in No. 235, but 

has large cylinders of palm trunks 

in which pistons, packed with 

feathers, are worked ' alternately. 

The Chinese blacksmith had already 

aodpted the European anvil and 

heavy sledge-hammer for foiling 

iron axles and tyres, anchors and 

grapnels. These the Burman has 

adopted in turn. The bench-vice 

is also universal. The Chinaman 

adheres to his horizontal wooden 

box-blast, fitted with valves like a 

double-action pump, whereas the 



The hammers are from one to five pounds. 





Bu rman has 
copied the leather 
double-bellows 
from the steam- 
mill workshops. 

Making dAs 
is the blacksmith's 
principal busi- 
ness. For the 
uses to which the 
Burman puts his 
liA. he is not likely 
to be offered a 
better implement. 
The d&\%^ blade 
twelve to twenty- 
four inches long, 
somewhat curved 
back from the 
edge, with the weight towards the point, and fixed by a tang into a long handle 
of cane or bamboo, iron-bound or whipped to prevent splitting. The d& must 
not vibrate in the haft, and is for that reason not riveted through, so that when it 
works loose it can be driven tight again. Unless when both hands are used, the 
haft is gripiJcd near the blade. Held in this way, the balance of the dA is 
different to that of any other implement or weapon. It requires knack to use 
the dA effectively. The long, slender, pointed dA is the fighting weapon (dahfi'). 
and is all of steel, with a cane handle. A shorter d^/u'i\ with or without a 
point, is the universal implement. Short blunt-ended dAs are used for heavy 
work {daiiiA). These 
are only faced with 
steel. A light paring 
knife is called damtiuk. 
There are dagger 
knives, but they are 
Shan rather than Bur- 
man implements {dam- 
ydtmg). The Burman 
and Shan smiths use 
a steel scraper set in 
a cross-handle, some- 231, swordsmith. 
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refilled, and after seven 
as many grains weight of gold flakes 
have accumulated in the depression at the 
centre. The out-turn of a steady worker is 
three to five tilcals of gold in the season. 

The stock in trade of the gold and silver 
worker consists of a bamboo blast, clay cru- 
cibles, blowpipe, solder and flux, aquafortis 
and mercury, hammers, punches and anvils of 
bronze and iron, wire-plate and beading-plate. 
Bullion is furnished by the customer, who 
pays from one half up to the full weight, in 



thing like a spoke-shave (t/aitig-dyaik), for the rough 
.shaping of the blades after forging, to save their files. 
The blacksmiths make the axes of the countrj' also. 
The old Hurman axe consists of a long-handled 
wooden mallet with an iron tip like a small spade. 
The smiths also make spear-heads for the hill-people, 
iron shoes for ploughs, mattocks and hoes, tires and 
axles of carts, dec nails for boats, nippers for sugar- 
cane and betel-nut, and other tools. They do repairs 
of locks and fire-arms. A special class of iron-work 
is making // for :edi. The tinsmith's trade was un- 
known in Burma until fifty years ago. In Pegu it is 
still in Indian hands ; but in Mandalay the Burman 
tinsmiths are unequalled. 

Argentiferous galena is found in Burma, but the 
ore barely repays working for the sake of the lead. 
The silver used in Burma and most of the gold is 
imported from China, India, and Europe. A dozen 
villages in different parts of Burma get a living by 
sifting the sand of streams which bear gold. A broad 
thin wooden dish shaped like a flat cone is filled with 
sand and gravel, and worked at the water-level \vith 
a rotary move- 
ment, by which 
the lighter mate- 
rial is driven out 
centrifugally. The 
dish is filled and 
eight hours' work 





silver, of the work, for work- 
manship. The fineness of the 
gold used is from eighteen to 
twenty-two and a half carats. 
Copper is the alloy for gold 
(four to sixteen fui'oi copper 
to the ij'ot or tikal). Silver 
is used of rupee fineness (four 
jii/ of alloy to the kj-at) up to 
pure metal {inif). The inter- 
mediate fineness of sterling 
silver is the most usual. 
Silver is alloyed with copper 
and with zinc. With the few 
implements named above, plate for display and ornaments for women s wear are 
fashioned, of beautiful design and considerable finish. Chasing and repouss/ 
ornament are used for the gold and silver plate, filigree and beading for the 
gold ornaments. Those who can afford it, serve drinking-water to their guests 
in a large silver bowl {paid) holding a gallon or so, with a small paid floating 
on the water. Other objects of luxury are silver lime-boxes, betel-boxes, hafts 
and scabbards of sabres. Broad zones of repoussi-vioxV are relieved by fillets 
and headings. The plain vessel having been hammered into shape is filled with 
a tough lac. This affords a ductile 
matrix, yielding where the chaser 
is applied and supporting the relief 
portions. The first step is to out- 
line the work with a bronze punch, 
after which the lac is melted out and 
the metal annealed. Lac is poured 
in again, and a stage of relief 



raised. By successive annealing.s 
the full relief is obtained." The 
figure designs are the signs of the 
zodiac, episodes from zat, and 
mythical animals. Women fre- 
quently carry some thousands of 
rupees worth of gold in the form 

• The figurt to the left in No. 337 is Co Tha 
designed and executed the tools tised for the sides of tlii> 
of a Kambawd. 




I of Maulmain, the silversmith who 
volume. The brtck is from the cover 
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of plain gold bangles {lek- 
kauk), and their ear-plugs 
consist of a roll of sheet- 
gold coiled to the thickness 
of a finger. The Burmans 
admire a red-yellow gold 
with dull surface. They 
enhance the effect by a 
red colouring of the inter- 
stices of the work, in the 
same way as the Chinese 
do. Neck ornaments (l>ayi) 
are of several kinds. The 
commonest one used to be 
the thick roll of gold fili- 
gree, worn in front of the 
neck. This is now replaced 
by bayi of several chains, 
for the most part jewelled. 
On the breast is worn the 
broad da/isdn. also formerly 
of filigree, but now of 
jewels and pearls. Strings 
of real and imitation pearls 
are worn ; jewelled pins 
and gold or jewelled combs are worn in the hair. Rings are worn on the fingers 
and gold filigree buttons of the Chinese type on the jackets. The last two are 
the only ornaments now worn by men. Anklets arc worn by children. 

Gold and silver coinage on a European model was adopted by the kings of 
Burma about the middle of the nineteenth century — the "peacock " coins, struck 
from dies engraved in Paris. Rough coins of lead used to circulate. The coins 
shown in No. 238 are those of Arakan kings from 1500 to 1750 A-U, from the 
collection of the late Mr. C. H. White. Before the introduction of coinage, 
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circulates in Burma is three 
times the value of the lowest 
Indian coin. Notes have no 
circulation as yet among the 
Burmans, although they now 
bear their figures of value in 
Burmese. 

Rubies and sapphires {kyanm- 
myaf) are separated from the 
sand and gravel of certain locali- 
ties, notably Mog6k, in the 
same way as gold is. Hard gems 
are cut with gem-dust on a hori- 
zontal wheel driven by a fly- 
wheel and treadle in a regular 
lathe-stand. Rock-crystal is cut 
in this way and also on a hone. 
Jade is found at Mogaung and 
is exported to China. Amber i.s 
found at Bamdw. 

Gold-leaf is used in enor- 
mous quantities for gilding zedi 
and images. Only pure gold is 
used. The paper for separating 
the gold-leaf in the book in 



gold and silver bullion were used 
for exchange, as they still are in 
the Shan States. Chinese gold is 
current in the form of foil with the 
market stamp of fineness. It can 
be conveniently cut with scissors 
and weighed. Travellers often 
carry their bullion in this form. 
Silver is used by the Shans in the 
form of ingots which have to he 
hewn and assayed when making a 
purchase. The standard for com- 
modities, wages and rent is silver, 
the fluctuation being referred to 
the gold. The lowest coin that 
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lone as being actuated by greed {laivba, p. 44), 
but because primitive Buddhism eschews every 
thing mystical and occult. The operations are 
carried on at night for secrecy. Reputed adepts 
are found among the class of recluses called yatlu\ 
who from their life in the wilds are .supposed to 
penetrate the arcana of nature. 

Wood-work was greatly restricted until better 
tools were imported. I'lanks and scantling used 
to be laboriously prepared for boat-building and 
for palaces, religious edifices, and the houses of 
the great. Excepting the inner gates of the 
masonry temples, wood-work over a century old is 
scarce. But before the Burmans [lossessed the 
means of turning their timber to account for them- 
selves the country had become noted for its stock 
of teak. Burma possesses many valuable woods, 
but the pre-eminence of teak is such that for 
general purposes timber had come to mean always 
teak timber. Teak jxjssesses the advantages 



which it is hammered is obtained from bam- 
boo-fibre. 

In Burma the idea still prevails that 
gold may be compounded from baser metals 
or the quantity of fine gold augmented 
by their cneans. Alchemists are found in 
every town, who experiment in the hope 
of success or practise on dupes who furnish 
the gold that is to be increased. A furnace 
and blast is the chief appliance of the 
laboratory, and the potent agent relied 
upon is mercury. Ingredients of every sort, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, are experi- 
mented with, under the influence of charms 
and cabalistic forms, whence the name 
for alchemy, 
i'kkaya-to. The 
business is un- 
der the ban of 
religion, not 





had estab- 
lished saw- 
pits for squaring the logs. The steel pit-saws 
found their way into trade and gave an impetus 
to wood architecture, of which the ecclesiastical 
buildings of Burma are the chief examples. 
Timber-traders started building teak ships in 
Burma, employing Chinese carpenters. This 
business has been abandoned, but lighters are 
still built. 

The teak-tree {tectona grandis) occurs in 
patches of the dry mixed forest, the forest namely 
of which the principal element is a deciduous 
bamboo, with timber trees of fifty or more de- 
ciduous species scattered through it. Of these 
species about half a dozen produce serviceable 
timber. The bamboo-stools send up their culms 
to heights of forty and sixty feet in the course of 
a few weeks, before their branch lets and leaves 
appear. By means of this the bamboo has the 
advantage over all other vegetation. The seed- 
lings of trees have to struggle up under its cover. 
At intervals of twenty to thirty years the bamboo 
species flower, to grow ^ain from seed. Then is 



of being nearly all heart-wood, having 
considerable strength, with moderate hard- 
ness and weight, working easily with axe, 
saw and chisel, taking nails, and above 
all, not rusting nails or iron in contact 
with it. It has a serviceable brown colour 
and an odour by which it may always be 
distinguished, due to the presence of an 
oil which repels the attacks of insects, 
notably of the termites, and «'hich pro- 
tects it from decay. Teak is in short the 
prince of eastern woods. At the end of 
the eighteenth century teak was already 
being worked out of the Burma forests 
and brought to port, where the foreign 
shipper 
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the chance for the timber- 
trees, A seedling teak- 
tree may originate a clump 
of young teak on the 
natural clearing, just as 
happens on cultivation 
clearings {laungya, p. 149}. 
Sometimes a mixture of 
trees in its turn suppresses 
the young bamboo. So 
far from forming vegetable 
mould on the surface, the 
great crisp leaves of teak 
(No. 355) provide rich fuel to the forest fires which bum every season and kill 
the struggling seedlings of trees. The bark of teak has about an eighth of an 
inch of a loose corky layer which protects the quick against scorching. The 
bare soil is exposed to severe erosion by rain. It is only where contributions 
of a better kind than its own are made to the soil that teak flourishes. Its 
occurrence is limited to patches of the dry forest zone, in which drainage and 
other factors not yet understood concur in a favourable way. Teak plantations 
are easy to start and the young trees are very promising. But they begin to 
languish and to seed prematurely when planted pure, as they mostly are. Teak 
attains its full height early, before commencing to flower, which it does in 
its axes of growth. Where the bloom drops off, no further straight length is 
grown. The .stock of teak is in the main mature and over-mature. It is the 
.savings which the mixed forest has accumulated of this imperishable wood, and 
is not supported by relays of 
younger generations in due 
proportion. Much even of 
the apparently rising stock 
is exhausted in vigour and 
is stationary ; a tree crippled 
in vigour may never attain 
a girth of five feet. The 
blanks made by working out 
the teak are naturally filled 
up by the more numerous 
competing species. Teak 
seedlings in open situations 
grow twenty to thirty feet 





high in a few seasons and 
get clear of the forest fires. 
But those struggling under 
cover are cut back by fire 
every year, A vigorous 
tree attains a marketable 
size of seven to eight feet 
girth in sixty to eighty 
years ; trees of ten to 
twelve feet girth are com- 
mon on good sites. Trees 
may attain a height of 
sixty feet in twenty years. 
The boles of the full-grown trees range from twenty-five to seventy-five feet and 
are mostly straight and round. 

The character of the dry mixed forest is determined by the prevailing 
bamboo, one of seven or eight species. The mixed forest constitutes a vegetal 
zone skirting the kwin, chiefly on sandstone slopes and hills, up to one thousand 
feet elevation. The timber tree most abundantly interspersed in the bamboo is 
pyinkoM, an " iron-wood " suitable for house-posts, sleepers, and rough work. 
The most valuable timber tree after teak, but even more sparingly distributed, 
IS fiadduk, an excellent wood for carriage-building ; it has a rich red colour. In 
the driest type of mixed forest the cutch-tree is common (s/id). The sandstone 
soil is interrupted by great stretches of " iaterite." noted for its barrenness. It is 
not devoid of vegetation, but the forest which occupies these areas is open and 
stunted, with frequent blanks. It is called indaitig from the prevailing in, the 
only gregarious forest tree 
of Burma, excepting the 
trees of the littoral and the 
pine of the high altitudes. 
This forest contains several 
congeners of the sdl of 
India. Below the forests 
of the sandstone and late- 
rite comes the kivin, with 
its prevailing leppan and 
pauk trees {p. 49). In the 
water-logged spots, and on 
the fringes of permanent 
lagoons, is the paludal 
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forest (yagahig taiv) and marshland (invet). 
Towards the sea the river-sides of the k'Min 
arc bordered with laimi and pinlt-ka»a:$, the 
evergreen monotony of which is only broken 
by the danl (A^ffa), a palm with immense 
fronds somewhat like the cocoanut. but not 
developing a stem. The mud-banks of the 
tidal estuaries are overgrown with mangrove 
ifyu). Above the brackish water, the riparian 
tree is the willow {mdmakd), the tree that 
" denies its homage to the rain." For when 
by grace of heaven trees put forth their 
leaves, the willow sheds its own, and in the 
drought when all the rest are bare, the saucy 
tree breaks into leaf. Between the willow at 
the water's edge and the kwin or the hill- 
slope, as the case may be. comes a narrow 
band of riparian forest with a frequent under- 
growth of cane-brake. This is the habitat of 
several useful timber trees, thingdn, pyimma. 

ka-nyin (the wood-oil tree). These trees and their associates follow the banks 

of the small feeders into the hill-regions, or form an inter-mixture in the 

forest of evergreen trees which occupies the soles of ravines, abounding in lianas 

and epiphytic plants, with an undergrowth of musacefc. Above this forest or 

the kwin, as the case may be, comes the zone of dry forest already described. 

Above the dry forest zone, but 

also at lower levels where the |.^B 

soil is volcanic (trap), comes 

the hill evergreen forest. Here 

trees are in the ascendant, except 

for occasional patches of giant 

bamboo {wabS. No. 123). The 

trees are of innumerable species, 

of .spongy and worthless timber, 

with a sprinkling of ka-nyin, 

kaung-hniA, tauug-pein-hni, and 

thingdn, and in the extreme 

South, gaugaw. The under- 
growth consists of young trees, 

with palms, pandanuses and 
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other large endc^enous plants. The shade 
is dense, so that grasses do not grow, but 
owing to the absence of forest fires, there 
is mould on the surface. The trees are of 
great height, commonly one hundred feet 
clear bole (No. 362), and often are of enor- 
mous girth. The natural rotation is short 
owing to early decay, and the bulk of the 
trees are slender. Above this " tropical " 
evergreen forest, as it is named by its 
explorer, Kurz, at the altitude of three to 
four thousand feet, according to latitude, 
comes a zone of stunted evergreen trees, 
among which oak species are conspicuous. 
Mulberry, raspberry, briar, and other shrubs 
of the temperate zone grow wild, and a 
decided change of climate is experienced. 
One to several thousand feet above this 
zone is the region of the pine (pinus 

k/iasya, tinyA, No. 340), up to ten thousand 

feet, the greatest altitude of the Burma hills. 

The pine forest has an undergrowth of sac- 

charum. When this bums the fire runs up 

the resinous stems, and kills extensive areas of 

forest. The timber is good and attains great 

size, but is too unfavourably situated for trans- 
port. The forest types are not in all cases 

sharply defined, but merge into each other. 

The specific gravity of green teak is about 

I -2, and of dry teak about 0'8. The best 

way to get it dry for floating is to ring or 

"girdle" the trees. The bark and shallow 

sap-wood are cut through with the axe ; the 

leaves wither and the tree dies. In two or 

three seasons the timber is light enough to 

float, and meanwhile it is not exposed to the 

danger of being burned or overseen in the 

undei^rowth as it might be if felled in order 

to season. The tree is eventually felled at the 

level of the girdle, but if buttressed or un- 
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sound is felled much higher. As timber 
gets scarce, the woodmen are glad to work 
out the stem-pieces left in this way, maybe 
fifty years before. If felled green, the teak 
throws out powerful suckers from the stool 
which grow six to ten feet in a season and 
get clear of the forest fires. In sixty years 
they produce marketable timber. After 
felling, the trees are cut into suitable logs 
for dragging. The latter is the most ardu- 
ous part of the business. From the stump 
to the nearest floating-stream may be a mile 
or two of heavy country. The teak to be 
worked out of the forests is too sparsely 
distributed for roads or machinery to pay. 
Elephant jwwer is the most valuable adjunct 
for the work. The rainy season, when 
brooks and streams are full, the ground 
moist and slippery, and the weather cool for 
the animals to work, Is the time chosen for 

dragging. The corners of the log are cut away at one end, and a dr«^-hole made 

for the elephant chain and the subsequent raft-ties, at each end. The dragging- 

paths get worn into troughs in which water lodges and facilitates the work. 

Every brook on the way is utilized, for though too scanty to float the log it 

lightens the labour. The elephants are worked a few hours in the morning and 

a few in the evening and turned loose at other times, with the fore-feet hobbled. 

to forage for themselves. The Karens keep their elephants in excellent con- 
dition ; such casualties 

as they have are due to 

anthrax, which spreads 

from the buffaloes, and 

to other epidemics. In 

the timber-yards at the 

seaports, on the other 

hand, in spite of grain 

and green feeding and 

other care, the animals 

are woin out in a 

few years. Elephants 

are heavy enough for 





timber-work at eighteen 
years, and are at their 
prime from thirty to sixty. 
Females and tusk less 
males (liaing) are worth 
one thousand to two thou- 
sand rupees ; tuskers from 
one thousand five hundred 
to four thousand. Tuskers 
are of use for manceuvring 
the logs in the shallow 
streams and getting tbeih 
off shoals. The logs are 
not launched into the main stream or river until the last freshets of the season 
have gone down, for fear of the timber becoming unmanageable. The It^s are 
allowed to drift singly as far as the deep water, where they are stopped by a 
boom, for sorting and rafting to port On the Irawadi and Sittaung the main 
water-course is available for rafting, but on the Salween, only the last sixty 
miles below the rapids. The Salween tears its ru^ed course through the lime- 
stone mountains which occupy the centre of the Eastern Peninsula, traversing 
some ten degrees of latitude and tapping teak localities on a good part of its- 
way. Deep tranquil stretches alternate with furious rapids, the violence of 
which may be judged from the fact that teak logs are often shivered in splinters. 
The foresters stamp the timber all over 
with their property- marks. They have 
to bide their time until the logs reach the 
rope-station or boom (kyoddii) and can 
be sorted. In the south-west monsoon 
the It^s have to be salved one by one 
by men in canoes. The deep-water raft 
consists of five to ten tiers of as many 
It^s each, securely bound with rattan by 
the drag-holes to cross-poles, and linked 
with the same material- The raft is 
manned by four or five men, and is often 
several weeks on its journey. It may not 
ha^'e to bring up until it reaches tidal 
waters, when it is easily moored. But 
where the raft has to be stopped against 
the full force of a three to five knot 
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:iji current, a remarkable device 

is employed. Two len-foot 
handspikes, with a shoulder 
two feet above the point, 
have mooring- rat tans from 
each end of the raft, one 
hundred feet long and an 
inch thick, bent on to them. 
One of these is sent ashore 
from the forward end of the 
raft and worked like a plough 
in the bank, going deeper 
as the raft slews round and 
the tension increases, and so 
stopping its way by degrees. If the first attempt fails a second is made from 
the other end of the raft, which is then the forward one. Arrived in port the 
logs are dragged up the mud-banks by elephants. But when the path is 
blocked, a powerful elephant sometimes carries a log bodily. The whole of the 
operations of bringing the timber to market are combined by a timber-broker 
(forester, tlnggmng). 

Teak cuts readily, though it blunts the tools very soon. There is little 
waste. Sawn planks are displacing bamboo for the better-class houses. Sawyers 
earn from one-half to one rupee a day. The indigenous carpenter's tools were a 
small adze {pkgdt). chisels and gouges (sank), awls {lun), and a rough saw {hlwa), 
besides dA and axe (paussein). The Burman adopted the Chinese plane {yui- 
baw, " selecting-shave ") with the Chinese straddle bench. The English 
carpenter's rule is also general. When the impulse to good house-building 
was given by the production of cheap planks, the immigrants from China g 
the whole of the work. 
The Burmans have be- 
gun to oust them from 
the heavy carpentering 
and from the joinery as 
well. Ordinary Burman 
carpenters earn J rupee 
a day, the better work- 
men I to I J rupees a 
day, compared with the 
Chinaman's ij rupees. 
The wood-work is left 





plain or is oiled with 
crude petroleum. A 
wooden house of the 
modem Burman pattern 
costs from three hun- 
dred rupees upwards ; 
a bamboo house only 
twenty to sixty. 

The Burman turn- 
ing-lathe is of the usual 
primitive type ; two 
poppets sliding in a 
bed, with centres to hold the work, round which a cord passes from the simple 
treadle-bar to a springy lath or bamboo overhead. But of late, mandril-lathes 
have been constructed after models in the steam-mill workshops (No. 187). 
Mechanical construction has great attractions for the Burman. and is stimulated 
by the high wages of labour. The foremen sawyers at the steam-mills are 
Burmans, the other hands natives of India. Menders of clocks and sewing- 
machines are in all the towns. An engine-erecter, who had set up machinery 
in most countries of Europe and Asia, said he had nowhere met the same 
natural aptitude for handling machinery as in Burma (cf. p. 10). 

The floral wood-carving of Burma is remarkable for its freedom and 
spontaneity. Rich as the floral tracery is, the animal grotesques are laboured 
and deficient in fancy. The carving is done in teak-wood when it is meant for 
fixtures ; othenvise, jaWdK^ is preferred. The tools employed are chisel, gouge, 
and mallet. The design is traced on the wood with charcoal, gouged out in the 
rough and finished with sharp fine tools, using the mallet for every stroke. 
Teak -wood and yamani 
have a coarse grain, in 
which fine detail cannot be 
rendered. Small and deli- 
cately elaborated figures 
are carved in sandal-wood 
and also in ivory. Whole 
tusks are carved over with 
figures of the Buddha 
and are dedicated in the 
kyatings. In some of these 
the figures are modelled 
in a single piece under an 
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arbour of tracer>', which entirely 
encloses them. Ivory hafts and 
scabbards of daggers and sabres 
arc ornamented in the same way. 
The ivory carving is not polished. 
The conventional flat design 
and painting exhibit close affini- 
ties to the mural decoration of the 
ancient Indian temples (Nos. 94, 
272). The anachronisms and 
other naiveties of our mediaeval 
designers are paralleled in modern 
Burma ; witness the introduction 
of British officers with their field- 
glasses in the design of the Prince of Pag^n destroying the monster at Hngep- 
pyittaung (No. 224). The medium used for painting is a coarse tempera. From 
the labels attached to European goods, many of which are excellent in design 
and colour, lessons in colouring and perspective have been learned. From 
photographs, ideas of accuracy have been gathered, and from illustrated news- 
papers, ideas of composition. Neither carver nor designer ever uses a model. 
The painter of No. 433 confessed that he had not seen the place himself; he had 
it described to him. In pure design with- 
out colour, the shwesawd work is the best. 
It is a kind of drawing in lacquer, which 
appears black on a gold ground (No. 96). 
Of late the Burmans have attempted cuts 
on type-metal for illustrations of books 
(No. 276). They are executed with chisel 
and punch ; the graver is unknown. 

Ancient inscriptions are rare in Burma, 
although the thamding, or depository for 
slabs recording the circumstances of reli- 
gious foundations, is a rec(^nised institu- 
tion. In many of the tliamdiug at Pagin 
may be seen the ancient Pdli square cha- 
racter, of which the Burmese round character 
is a development. The square character is 
preserved in the kambaivA (No. 46). The 
late King Mindon Min caused the whole 
of the Pali text of the Trlpitaka to be 





engraved on 729 marble 
slabs. 4 feet by 3 feet. 
These, set under as many 
stucco canopies are known 
as the Kilthodaw or Law- 
kama-yazin — the royal 
work of merit (No. 385). 
They constitute the most 
important of the King's 
religious foundations. A 
number of years were 
spent by a committee of 
learned yakdn in editing 
the text. Certain por- 
tions have since been 
transferred to type, and 

in time the whole of this text will be available in print. The development of 
the round Burmese character out of the square PSli was favoured by the nature 

of the material used for writing on — the leaf of the pe palm. The fan-leaf is 

split into its segments, which are piled, and dried under pressure. Then they 

are trimmed even, and punched with holes to file them by. The leaf is ruled 

with turmeric, and the writing is done with a 

sharp steel style, which scratches through the 

hard epidermis to the spongy layer under- 
neath ; both sides are written on. The trans- 

veree strokes tear the fibre more, and leave a 

plainer mark, which leads to a minimising of 

longitudinal strokes. When the writing is 

complete, the wooden covers are lacquered, 

the edges of the leaves gilt, and their faces 

oiled with crude brown petroleum, which both 

preserves the material and brings out the 

writing. The oiling is repeated from time to 

time. The leaves become dark and friable in 

fifty years, and the writing hard to decipher. 

Manuscripts over two hundred years old are 

scarce. Copyists are paid one rupee per inga 

of ten leaves, the work of a day or two, 

according to their expertness. Until rag-paper 

began to be imported, the paper in use was 
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that made from the inner bark-layer of the sekk. 
umbrellas nre covered with {ye-sekkii). The tree is 



-bin. the same that the 
in the mountains 





on the eastern border. The bast is frayed out in water and the pulp spread 
on muslin trays to dry. It is soft and strong, but uneven. It was used for 
writing on, in its natural cream colour, with a reed "pen and Chinese ink, and 
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still is used by the Shans for their sacred MSS. The Burmans use the paper 
chiefly in the form of stiff itablets {parabiHk), blackened, like the thivib$n. for 
writing on with a steatite pencil. Burmese type was cut (No. 452) and the first 
printing-plant set up in Burma by the American Baptist Mis.sion. At present 




there are a number of printing establishments owned by Burmans, from which 
quite a literature of their religious works has issued. At first the Buddhists of 
Burma considered print not good enough for the scripture canon. Modernised 
legends of the Buddha in his previous incarnations {sal) are beginning to form the 
foundation of a romance-literature of indigenous type. Newspapers have not 
yet taken a firm hold, even in the large towns; but news travels very fast in 
the ordinary way, especially news about the prices of goods. This western art 
has not contributed to the spread of western knowledge in the way that might 
be expected. The Yaw Mindyi, a minister of the late King MindOn Min. 
made a most praiseworthy effort to popu- 
larise western ideas in a series of MS, 
treatises. A native undertaking upon a 
grand scale— nothing less than a Burmese 
encyclopx'dia— was on foot in the sixties, 
but fell through for want of organised sup- 
port In Japan, an analogous enterprise 
was successful. What applies to concerted 
action in matters like the above, applies 
equally to political combination. Few Bur- 
mans, even after years of schooling, learn 
enough to read an English newspaper with 
profit. To this day there is no Burmese 
manual for the study of English. The 
scholars learn only enough of the language 
to procure them employment as accountants 
and copyists. Similarly, there are few 
English who can understand a Burmese 
newspaper. 

Dealers, with the exception of the 
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dealer in medicine, who is at the same time 
the physician, do not receive the title sayd — 
teacher, doctor — which is accorded to every 
master workman. The physician {sethama 
sapi) makes no charge for his advice, but only 
for his medicines. There is, however, a school 
of doctors who oppose the use of drugs, and 
rely upon the regulation of diet and sham- 
pooing ; they make their charge for the latter 
operation. Ague (intermittent fever, pyd-tia) 
is the commonest complaint in Burma, which 
no one escapes. The remittent form of malarial 
fever is also common. Attacks may be light 
and pass away of themselves, or they may be 
severe and protracted. Malaria is the chief 
cause of mortality. The common treatment is 
to encourage sweating. Aperients are not re- 
sorted to if it can be helped, as the Burmese 
drugs are drastic. In severe cases the head is 
shaved. Quinine was at one time making its 
way in the bazirs ; but soon adulteration 
began to be practised, and it lost repute. The 
scheme of 



selling the Government quinine at the post 
offices may be effectual in rehabilitating the 
medicine. Santonin worm-tablets likewise 
had a great reputation until adulteration 
began. Rheumatism is common in Burma. 
It is treated by shampooing {a-htiHk), which 
in this complaint is most efficacious. A-hnt'ik 
is a kneading of the muscles and nervous 
plexuses ; massage, in the sense of rubbing, 
is not practised. The expert shampooers 
possess an empirical knowledge of the inter- 
dependences in the nervo-mu.scular system 
which is remarkable. An attack of lum- 
bago, which would cripple one for days, is 
cured in half an hour. Vapour baths, over 
the water of hot springs, are also resorted to. 
Heart-burn and colic are common ailments. 
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Dysentery is much less frequent in natives 
than in European residents. Consumption 
and pneumonia are rare, but coughs and 
bronchitis are common. Cancer is not un- 
known. Measles and chicken-pox follow a 
mild course. Scarlet fever does not occur, 
nor does typhus. It is uncertain whether 
typhoid fever existed in Burma or has been 
introduced ; it is rare among the natives, but 
attacks Europeans in a bad form. Venereal 
diseases lurk in the towns. (For leprosy, see 
p. 41.) Diarrhcea and cholera recrudesce 
every hot season. There are no records of 
other pestilence. Small-pox rages in severe 
epidemics, but with greatly diminished inci- 
dence where vaccination has been accepted. 
Native practitioners were acquainted with in- 
oculation. In introducing voluntary vaccina- 
tion the British Government has met with 
great success. The introduction of this 
measure exemplifies how grotesque the arguments may be that prevail upon 
the people. The alleged motive of the government was too improbable ; so 
wiseacres cast about for another. What more likely than a dream of the Queen 
of England — that a child existed in Burma who would overthrow her dominion ! 
This child could not be known, but it would be reached and removed by the 
plan of poisoning the blood of the whole generation. It was many years before 





the myth was dispelled. In 1894, when small-pox was known to be approaching 
from KarennJ, the Kar6n (nat-worshipping) village of BiHn-Mfewaing among 
others, consisting of sixty souls, submitted to vaccination. The lymph took tn 
all but sixteen cases. Six months later small-pox reached the locality. Twelve 
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of the unsuccessfully vaccinated 
caught the disease, and ten of 
them died. None of the forty- 
four were attacked. These 
statistics could be multiplied. 
The medicine - dealers keep 
many of the crude commercial 
drugs, besides simples of their 
own collecting. Of the former, 
the principal are aloes, jalap, 
croton-sced, senna, bitter barks, 
catechu, opium, camphor, ginger, 
cardamom and other aromatics. 
The medicinal use of castor-oil 
is not known, though the plant is common. Spirits are now used medicinally. 
Many of the vegetable remedies are almost inert (see The Burmese, what do they 
kfioii' of medicine f by Dr. D. H. CuUimore). But there is one that deserves to 
be known, namely, the Shan remedy for tape-worm, ti^sst', which is both effectual 
and mild. Among the mineral drugs are mercury, calomel, sulphur, blue and 
green vitriols, alum, salammonaic, nitre. There is a whole category of supposi- 
titious remedies, tiger's gall, rhinoceros' blood, ant-eater's scales, and so forth ; 
they are charred before being made up. Allied to this class of remedies is that 
of charms, the vendors of which (nat-wives — tiakhaddii.-) trade on the superstition 
that disease is caused by demons, livery patient will be as particular to mention 
his star as to describe his complaint. He will be advised to avoid certain classes 
of remedies on certain days. 
The " Sunday son " must not 
purge on Friday, and so on. 
In times of epidemic and panic, 
tltibdnzedi are erected at every 
house, as they likewise are in 
cases of sickness (No, 431). 
They are merely of sand, held 
tc^ether with circles of bast. 
Sometimes they are erected to 
avert calamity declared to be 
impending in a shwepe-hlwiiza. 
a message on gold foil dropped 
from heaven by a Thadyd 
(p. 186). Images are dedicated 





at the temples in the same 
spirit. ThibSnsedi are erected 
on the day of a sick person's 
planet, and decorated with 
flags according to the years 
of age. Here Buddhism, 
which knows of no vicarious 
merit {or demerit), is tainted 
by a survival of animism 
(p. i88). The merit of the 
act is intended to cancel the 
demerit of some troubled 
spirit which is seeking to 
possess the body of the suf- 
ferer. Offerings are likewise set apart for the troubled spirit iti the forest, to 
divert him from the sick person. When an epidemic of cholera occurs, the 
whole village sets up a din at sunset with bamboo sticks, to frighten the demons 
away. But many minds are averse to such superstitions, and they seek for 
natural explanations. They ascribe disease to states of the blood, to "heats" 
and "vapours." The cooling qualities of nitre are extolled for the one, and 
the cordial effects of spice for the other. Dietetic questions interest every- 
body, and everyone has his or her pet nostrum. Very little operative sui^ery is 
attempted as compared with India and China — merely the opening of abscesses 
and setting of bones. Hare-lip and cleft palate, and the cognate deformities, 
appear to be frequent. The dressings applied to wounds and sores are chiefly 
turmeric, slaked lime, w/w-leaves. 
Successful lithotomies and other 
major operations, and the boon 
of chloroform, have spread the 
fame of western surgery in a 
vastly wider circle than it can 
reach itself. The sick are ten- 
derly nursed by the Burmans, 
and never abandoned in panic 
fear as happens in epidemics 
among the hill-tribes. There 
are few greater sources of re- 
ligious merit than mini.stering to 
the sick. During the puerperium, 
the Burman custom is to main- 
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tain a fire of billets on a 
special hearth as big as the 
couch, and placed alongside 
of it, for five or seven days. 
The antiseptic property of 
the smoke may be of value, 
but the relaxing effect of the 
artificial heat is believed to be 
a reason why the Burman 
women are so much less hardy 
in this particular than the 
neighbouring races. The hos- 
pital of the Lady Dufferin 
Fund is helping to spread a 
more enlightened practice. The ratio of insane in the population is about a 
quarter of that of Western Europe and America, but is double that of India. 

Almost the only dealer who hawks his goods in the street is the seller 
of oil (hianzi. No. 282). He uses a light spring yoke of the wood of the 
jZ-tree, the heavier form of which is seen in No. 283. By its springiness the 
yoke maintains the load at an even level, thus saving waste of work. As much 
as a hundredweight is carried for long distances. In merely shifting goods at 
warehouses, carriers will move two hundredweight. They earn six to twelve 
annas a day. The only vegetable oil used for burning is the oil or resin of 
the ka-nyin (No. 362). Chips are soaked in the wood-oil and made up into 
torches {midaing) with leaves of the pandanus. The oil is obtained by hewing 
deep recesses into the butts of the trees for it to collect in, and firing these from 
time to time to induce a fresh 
flow. In the valley of the 
Irawadi, the crude earth-oil 
from the wells at Yenin- 
dyaung is burned in open 
lamps. This is the earliest 
petroleum known to com- 
merce, under the name " Ran- 
goon oil." In recent years 
petroleum has also been found 
in Arak^n. The out-turn 
from the Burma oilwells in 
1894-95 was nearly eleven 
million gallons, valued at 
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about one million 
rupees. At pre- 
sent both wood- 
oil and crude 
earth-oil are being 
superseded by 
kerosene. The 
crude earth-oil is 
used for preserv- 
ing woodwork. 
But its place is 
being taken by 

the residues from the local refineries, now established in Rangoon.* Travelling 
pedlars hawk the silk goods of Burma Proper and all sorts of fancy nicknacks 
from the sea-ports to the villages of the interior. The approaches to the 
temples are favourite resorts of stall-keepers of all sorts of wares, especially 
of wax-tapers, plain and moulded, gold leaf, coloured paper flags and flowers for 
the votaries to decorate the shrines with, and toys wherewith to gladden the 
hearts of children — an act of merit befitting the shrine of religion in this cheerful 
land. In sad contrast to the gaiety of the booths is the spectacle of the lepers 
who beg for alms. The prominence of these unfortunates at such places creates 
a disproportionate impression of their numbers, high as these are (p. 41). The 
offerings dedicated on the occasions of SluKldwig fetes, festivals, and funerals. 
make the trades of manufacturing and distributing the requisites of the kyanng 
very important ones. The wares collected in the parHkaya shop used to be 
representative of the manu- 
factures of Burma. But of 
late, imported goods — crock- 
ery, glassware, lamps and 
clocks — have become a re- 
gular part of the kyanng 
furniture, and are offered in 
meaningless profusion. This 
has helped to bring X)xc par- 
Ukaya trade into the hands 
of foreigners. 

Every year, after the 
floods have subsided, Bur- 
man dealers establish dry- 

• See Tie Occurrence of PetroUi 




Burma, by Dr. F. Noetling. 
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weather sale-booths {tawzi), for trade 
with the hill-people, at central points 
as far from the towns as canoes can 
navigate the stream. They sell dried 
fish and ngapi, salt, oil, pease, sugar. 
spices and tobacco, pottery and crock- 
ery, plain and coloured yarns, needles, 
thread, cloth of every sort, elastic belts, 
under-vests, matches, tapers and soap, 
kerosene oil, pencils, pens, ink and 
paper, playing-cards, beads, spectacles, 
mirrors and fancy articles from Europe, 
besides biscuits, sardines, and con- 
densed milk. All these wares are sold 
in the larger villages as well. Sale- 
booths are set up at every festival, 
chiefly for refreshments. But there 
is nothing corresponding to the fairs of India and the West. 

Both men and women smoke tobacco. Children begin at four or five 
(No. 21). The Burman cheroot (sdeik) is a roll five to eight inches long and 
an inch thick, consisting of chopped tobacco-leaf and the pith of the tobacco 
stem, with a wrapper made of the inner skin of the si>athe of the betel palm, or 
the spathe of maize, or else the leaves of pauk, thandl or bamlrwt, which are 
smoothed on a hot stone. The Burman exquisite toys with this cheroot much 
as the Japanese does with the fan. The fan is not affected by men or women in 
Burma. Good cheroots are also rolled of plain tobacco-leaf, in the Indian way ; 
they are very strong. Unlike the 
Shans, Karens and Chinese, with 
their pipes, and the natives of 
India with their hookah, the Bur- 
man sticks to the cheroot. To- 
bacco is grown on the silt banks 
left dry by the rivers (Nos. 191. 
264) ; but the bulk is imported 
from the South of India. A deli- 
cate "birds-eye" tobacco is pre- 
pared by the Karens and Shans 
on the North-East ; it is shredded 
green, and does not keep well. 
At intervals on the main lines of 





traffic are refreshment-booths, where fruit, 
sweetmeats, and tea are sold. Meals can 
be taken in the markets of the towns. 
In the villages casual travellers enjoy the 
hospitality of the people. In the after- 
noon the markets are closed ; low tables 
are set in the roads, where cheroots, fruit, 
and sweetmeats are sold in the evening. 
Some of these refre.shments are prepared 
on the six>t. such as the monlebv:i:, a wafer 
baked in the flame of a fire, in which it 
rises to an immense size. 

The wholesale trade of Burma is con- 
ducted by brokers {pwizd) who receive a 
commission. Wealthy men operate with 
their own capital, others find investors and 
money-lenders to advance funds, some 
form partnerships and smair companies to divide profits. Producers frequently 
bring their grain direct to the mills ; but the bulk of the grain is bought up by 
the native brokers to the order of the exporters, most of whom never visit the 
interior. The interest on money is one to six per cent, per mensem. What is 
not hoarded in the form of plate and ornaments is put into trade or is put 
out to interest. Money-lending is not a special business because everybody 
practises it. Appalling as is the rate of interest — the measure of risk — such 
hard bargains are not driven as in India. Debtors when sold up can nowhere 
make a new start so well as in Burma. Brokers do banking in a small way ; 
but banking has been made a 
regular branch of business by 
the Chettis from India (No. 364), 
who pay as much as one per 
cent, per month on deposits 
and chaise one and a half per 
cent, on loans fully secured. 
European banks and invest- 
ments with their high security 
and low rates of interest do not 
attract Burman capital. 

The carrying business is 
mainly by water, for which Bur- 
ma possesses unrivalled facili- 393. might baiar. 
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ties, especially in the floods. The 
building of boats is the art that 
most of all exercised the con- 
structive skill of the people. The 
type of Burman boat, small and 
large, is the laung. It differs 
greatly from the ordinary dug- 
out of the Shans and others, and, 
if it implies a waste of timber 
as compared with the built-up 
craft, it still produces from a 
given log a hull of more than 
double the capacity of the dug- 
out. It bears bumping against 
rocks ; and snags better even than the dug-out, because the grain is nowhere 
cross. The wood preferred for hulls is thingdn, which is tough and durable, 
steams well, and grows near the water. A sound straight tree of four to 
twenty feet girth and fifteen to seventy-five feet length is felled and hewn 
into a rough cylinder. A narrow groove, about one-tenth of the girth, but 
not less than six inches wide, is sunk along the flattest aspect of the ]<^ for 
about seven-eighths of the length. The ends are left solid, and the groove 
is cut down for two-thirds of the thickness of the log. Through this 
groove the log is hollowed out into a shell having a section like the letter C. 
The tool used (kyettaung) is a solid chisel of several pounds weight, lashed with 
rattan to a tee-headed handle, made from a branch, which allows of the tool 
being set at various angles and every part of the interior being reached, 
while keeping clear of the edges of the groove. Lightened of more than half its 
n)ass, the log is dragged 
to the water and floated 
to the builders yard. 
Here the rough hull is 
adzed true outside. 
Circles of holes are 
bored through, at inter- 
vals, for a guide, and 
the shell is hollowed to 
a uniform thickness with 
the kyettanng and other 
special tools. Then the 
holes are plugged up 
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and the hull filled with 
water. When the wood 
is waterlogged, the hull 
is emptied and a slow 
fire made under its 
whole length. The 
edges of the original 
slot, which now blend 
into stem and stern and 
only remain vertical 
297. BOAT-BUILDER'S YARD iPEQu). amidships, are gripped 

by two rows of wooden 
vee's lashed by green creepers, wet ropes, or iron chains, to long levers that 
have the bottom of the boat for fulcrum. From the power-ends of the levers, 
ropes are belayed to two bamboo rails pegged to the ground on each side. As 
the heat takes effect, and the hull opens out, its symmetry is carefully watched 
until the originally vertical edges of the slot are horizontal. The beam is now 
double what it was and the displacement several times greater. The opening 
out is allowed to go somewhat beyond the intended beam, and recesses are cut 
for the stout thwarts {pagdtt-bybi). These are then put in place, and the shell 
allowed to close upon them. The levers are left in position till the wood is 
quite rigid. The capacity of the boat is further increased by building on sides 
above the solid hull. These consist of long seamless planks, stiffened by 
mouldings and ribs, and in the case of cargo-boats by an upper tier of thwarts ; 
the join is luted from the outer side with bee-dammar (piinnyet). Such boals 
are built of a capacity of ten to forty tons. The rounded solid hull {laung-gff) is 
the most serviceable for the rivers of Burma, on account of the ease of getting 
it off shoals ; the boat can be worked about in every direction till it wears a 
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channel in the sand or mud. But 
it cannot sail near the wind, and 
it makes great leeway. Only a 
square-sail is carried. The prow of 
the boat is solid and the bulk-head 
above is ornamented with carving. 
The still more ornamented poop 
has to be built up in the large 
boats, to get the full sweep of 
curve that is obtained in a single 
piece in the canoe {lanng). The 
boat has a good deal of buoyancy 
even when full of water. The 
laung-gd is rather crank, a defect 
which is obviated by the use of bam- 
boo side-buoys (baiv-wa. No. 176). 
ThingAn hulls last twenty to thirty 
years ; the canoe is used up to the 
last stump. When past repair it 
is sawn asunder and boards nailed 
300, LAUNo-zAT POLING up-sTRE*M. across thc .sound pieces. A tub of 

this kind is a treasure to a child (No. i5i). The anchor {kyauk) used to be 
a wood fork weighted with stone ; the European pattern is now general. The 
laung-gd is rowed with the stream only, by three or four sweep-oars ; it is poled 
up-stream. The boatman thrusts his pole from the hollow above the collar- 
bone. Thus the hands are free to hold the body down to the rail, and every 
muscle of the body is called into service. No. 289 shows the "tiger" style 
of poling, No. 29S the 
"scorpion" style. The 
crew of the laung-gd 
consists of three to 
five men ; they get 
their food and a stipu- 
lated sum for the trip, 
which comes to twelve 
to sixteen annas per 
working day. Cargo 
boats cost from 1,000 
to 3.000 rupees, chiefly 
for the solid hull. 
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Canoes cost from twenty to 
one hundred rupees. Since 
ship'building was started, 
boats of greater dimensions 
than could be built solid — 
eighty to one hundred tons 
— have been built of teak on 
the carvel method (zat-kle). 
But the lines of the laiing- 
go are rigidly adhered ta A 
hull exactly simulating the 
solid hull is built with stout 
ribs and sheathing ; then the 
sides are added — a most re- 
markable example of conservatism of type. These two classes of boats cany 
most of the rice to port. In Burma Proper, where timber does not attain 
such size as in the moist region, canoes only are made on the laung-gd plan ; 
the larger boats have always been built up. In these the laung'gd type is also 
simulated, but not so closely (laung-zAt, N05. 294, 300). The narrow bottom 
is flat and is fixed to the side-planks of the lower hull by ribs. The planks are 
two to three inches thick and ten to twelve inches broad ; they are held 
together by nails driven obliquely from recesses near the seams, which are luted 
with dammar, and are strengthened with ribs. The upper side-planks are 
attached as in the laiing-go. Poop and prow are strengthened by iron dee-nails 
along the seams. The capacity of such boats ranges from twenty to one hundred 
and fifty tons, and they cost from 500 to S.OOO rupees. The crew consists of 
from five to twenty men. They only sail before the wind and carry an immense 
expanse of sail, to stem 
the current of the Ira- 
wadi, which runs four to 
five knots in the rains. 
The course of the river 
and the prevailing wind 
are in their favour. Dur- 
ing the rains these craft 
make two trips, north 
and south, and lie by in 
the dry weather. They 
convey the produce of 
Pegu to Burma Proper, — 
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ngapt, dried fish, salt and 
rice, besides imported goods. 
They bring down the manu- 
Tactures of the North— cutch, 
lacquer, images, and pard- 
kaya wares. They have to 
ij^V'^ endure a formidable compe- 
tition from the river steamers. 
In its existing form, the boat 
of Burma presents no near 
affinity to the boats of neigh- 
bouring peoples. The types 
of architecture which the 
Burmans borrowed from 
India they have treated in a distinctive way which gives them independent 
interest. But the art which culminates in the stately ship of the Irawadi is 
purely their own achievement. The work derives unity from the noble balance 
of the masses and life from the spirited sweep of the curves. The severity of 
line is relieved by plastic incident in the rich carving. The structure itself is 
patent and not concealed (with the exception noted), and the decoration goes 
hand in hand with it. Besides their own type of boat, the Shan type (No. 320) 
has been developed into a large craft for carrying earth-oil in bulk — the peingdvj. 
Two long, partially- hoi lowed teak logs form the sides of the lower hull, with 
several thick planks intervening, for the flat bottom. Two planks above 
complete the sides, all held together by nails and ribs as in the laiing::dt. 
There are outrigged bamboo galleries for the crew to row and [xile, which allow 
of the deck-house being 
carried from end to end, 
providing accommodation 
for several families. The 
rig is the same as in the 
lanngzat. In tidal and salt 
waters, boats have to be 
beached once a month to 
bream the bottoms and de- 
stroy the teredo. The rest 
of the woodwork and tackle 
is protected with earth-oil. 
The boats of Arakan are 
on Indian lines. There is 
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a shallow dug-out bottom 
with three or four side- 
planks built up from it. The 
planks are held together b\- 
cane lacing, with a caulking 
of grass. They are very 
crank, but are good sea- 
boats, nevertheless. The 
only decoration is a rough 
crocodile's head at the bow. 
The boat population of 
Burma in 1891 was nearly 
84,000, or about 1 ■ 5 per 
cent, of the whole population — " greatly in excess of the proportion borne to 
the total by the maritime population of the most maritime nation in the world " 
(Census report, p. 34), The only sea-going craft are the few score kattu, small 
junks of twenty to sixty tons, manned by five or six Taldings. They venture 
as far to sea as the Nicobars, where they ship cocoanuts in the fine or north- 
east monsoon. The rest of the year they lie by. The kattu are built at Dawe 
(" Tavoy "), and cost from one to two thousand rupees. They carry a compass 
of European make for use in thick weather ; but the navigation is empirical. 

The cart -building exemplifies the Burman love of curves. In Burma Proper 
the root-wood of slid (cutch) is dug out for the sake of the bent timber. In 
Pegu curved branches of thingdn are used for the body. For wheels, solid discs 
of kaii»g-/nnH and other woods were used in Pegu, where timber grows large 
(No. 306). In the North the solid wheel is still made up of three pieces, held 
together by mortices and 
tenons (Nos. 301, 309), Pa- 
ddtik is the wood preferred 
for these wheels. They have 
a very long box for the axle, 
which is of pangd wood ; the 
axle-box is hooped with rat- 
tan. Since the introduction 
of spokes and iron tyres, skill 
has been concentrated on the 
wheel ; the body of the cart 
preserves its local type. The 
Burman has proved the best 
wheelwright of the Eas^ both 
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for heavy wheels and the light 
spider wheels he uses in pleasure 
and racing- carts. The Burman 
employs a very long hub to 
steady the wheel, which is as 
yet unprovided with turned 
axles and boxes. Padduk and 
pyinkadd wood are used for 
hubs, with plain iron bushes 
at the ends. Teak is used for 
spokes and felloes. The axle 
is of imported round bar iron, 
with plain linch-pins ; the end 
of the wooden axle-bed forms 
the shoulder. The bar-iron for tyres is likewise imported. Imported springs 
are coming into use in the light carts. European vehicles built by Chinese 
are used by well-to-do Burmans in the towns ; they exemplify to the natives a 
novel departure in luxury, in which not splendour, but comfort is the standard. 

The countr>- roads are merely the tracks made by the carts. As the 
bullocks travel in the line of the wheels, the road is passable until the ruts 
are so deep that the axle-bed scrapes the mound in the centre. Then the 
track is abandoned for one to the right or left. The same thing happens when 
the road is too heavy or when a tree falls over it. In the rice country the 
grain is carted across the fields. But in the dry zone a roadway is left 
between the fences of the fields, as is also the case in the eastern hill-plateaux. 
A few state roads {iiiinlaii) following the high ground used to be kept clear, 
but the only regular road-making was done near to the capital. Cart-tracks do 
not penetrate the hill dis- 
tricts to any distance. 

The Burman pony is 
small — eleven to thirteen 
hands — but is said to have 
the best constitution and 
the greatest endurance of 
any breed. In Pegu, with 
its damp climate, the breed 
does not flourish so well as 
in the North. The ponies 
exported from Pegu are 
brought down from the 





Shan hills, where alone breed- 
ing is a regular business. The 
Shan ix>ny is stouter than the 
Burman, but not so hardy. 
The Burmans train their ponies 
to amble at a forced pace by 
sawing the bit as they urge 
them on ; their ponies' mouths 
become hard in consequence. 
I'onies used to be worth twenty 
to fifty rupees, but now many 
times more, Arab stud-horses 
have recently been introduced 
by the British Government. 
Ponies were used for riding only, doubtless owing to the want of roads and 
vehicles good enough for quick draught. Little or no leather is used in the 
Burman saddle and accoutrements. The seat is a thick pad stuffed with 
cotton, «ith a hollow to leave the backbone free. The girth and stirrup 
holders are cotton web, the bridle and crupper are of thick cotton rope, plaited 
over with red cotton yarn ; the stirrups are of brass, the plain bit is iron (No. 228). 
The Burmans hog their ponies' manes, but they admire a long natural tail. 
Very few animals are left entire. 

Travel is made easy in Burma. There are rest-houses {=a)'dt) for travellers 
at every town and village and at every stage on the road. Both these and the 
needful foot-bridges (taiid) are provided from religious motives. The foot- 
traveller will get a lift on his way by cart or boat, and will take an oar or a hand 
at a job in return ; those who can afford it pay their way. The Burman is a 
poor linyuist, and is wholly engrossed with the language and ways of his own 
people. The aliens on 
his soil and the neigh- 
bouring races meet the 
Burman half way, 
saving him the need of 
learning languages and 
adopting from him their 
notions of culture and 
fashion. Encountering, 
as he does, within the 
limits of his travels, a 
material welfare little 
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inferior to his own — not penetrating as far as China or India, where he might 
witness the dire struggle for existence which has disciplined the races about to 
compete for his soil — -the Burman fails to realise how envi.ible is the lot he 
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now enjoys and to recognise the nature of the influences which may effect the 
decline of his prosperity. Great as are the facilities for travel from the native 
point of view, to Europeans the discomfort of travel, once off the lines of rail 
and steamer, is so considerable that few who can avoid it visit the interior. 
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Unlike the homo- 
geneous populations of 
the West and the Far 
East, most Asiatics live 
in the presence of races 
alien to themselves. 
The Burman and the 
Mun races, distinct 
members of the Mon- 
golian family, who 
struggled for the supre- 
macy for over a thou- 
sand years, havt: become 
fused, as did the Normans and Saxons. Such blends of different varieties 
of the same human family are believed to produce the best races. The Mun 
(Peguan, Taliing) language survives in a few localities, but elsewhere the 
Taliings no longer maintain any separateness, in name or sentiment. Unless 
where there is occasion to emphasize the distinction, the TaUings are here 
comprehended under the name of Burman. But there are races on the soil 
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which, though they 
frequently intermarry- 
with the others, never- 
theless, in the main, 
continue distinct. The 
Shans are the most 
important of these. 
They contested the 
mastery with the Bur- 
mans and Taldings, 
and secured it, too, in 
the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; 
subsequently they were reduced to tributaries. The Shans are broken up into 
a number of principalities, of which forty acknowledged the suzerainty of Burma, 
while others are under that of China and Siam. The principalities are further 
split up into chieftaincies. The area of the forty states is about 40,000 square 
miles. The name Siam is believed to be merely the French way of spelling 
S/mtt {" Sciam ; " d in fan). S/iari is the Burmese name for the northern branch 
of the great race that calls itself Tm (free-men). The southern or " Siamese " 
branch the Burmans call Yodayd, the name of its ancient capital above Bangkok 
{BangaHk). The relations between Siam and Burma are at present very slight. 
The northern Shans who trade to Burma and who settle there divide into two 
branches, the Yun, who wear their hair short like the Siamese, and to whom the 
Uzimb6k are allied, and the Y6n, or Mune Shans, who wear their long hair 
in a top-knot like the Burmans ; they are the most warlike, and their rdle 



in Burma is the most 
less than that of the 
Burmans ; they are 
of a lighter com- 
plexion, and of a 
more pronounced 
Mongolian type, A 
large proportion are 
pock-marked. The 
men tattoo in the 
same way as the 
Burmans, but much 
higher up the body 
and lower down the 



siderable. The stature of the Shans is somewhat 
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oiled-silk cover, or else a stiff kamdtik of bamboo 
spathes. The jacket is of the Chinese type, but quilted, 
and with the mai^ins scolloped. The women wear a 
tamein or londyt. For gala the Shans get themselves 
up like Burmaiis. The Burmans, on their part, adopt 
Shan pants and kamdtik for journeys. In his own 
country the Shan occupies the lowlands, as the Burman 
and Tah^iing do in theirs. The more aboriginal tribes, 
such as the Kachfn, are confined to the hills, where they 
are practically independent. Kven the peaceful Karens 
of the Shan hills rarely see the tax-gatherer, who, at 
the most, levies a few cotton blankets or tikals of wax. 
The chiefs {Sii-Hilnva) of the principalities imitate the 
state of the Burman kings, with palace pyattliat and 
other insignia of sovereignty. One white umbrella is 
their prerogative. Dependent on the chiefs arc the 
nobles {amat). the hereditary governors of various 
degrees, myoza, thaniMi. heiii, and village headmen 
l^puki). The common people are bound to the soil in 
a kind of serfdom, until they can buy themselves free. 
This costs seventy-five rupees ; then the man is exempt 
from taxation and corvt'e. A man's labour belongs to 
anyone who will keep him and pay the above sum on 
his behalf; the servitudewhich this involves is generally 
of a mild description. The character developed under 
such conditions contrasts unfavourably with that which 



legs, and have more sint on the 
rest of the surface. D&byl and 
thenabbyi are uni\'ersal. Both 
sexes chew betel inordinately. 
The Shan men are recognised by 
their Chinese pantaloons. These 
are very wide, and are hitched 
about the waist in the same way 
as a loincloth, without the help 
of a belt ; they can be worn long 
or short, and tucked up as close 
as kaddung-chaik. Both men 
and women wear a huge hat of 
soft straw plait {kavidnk) with an 
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the democratic despotism of 
Burma has nurtured. Respect 
for age, life, property, and honour 
are less. Though Buddhism is 
diligently observed in externals, 
it is less operative than in Burma, 
even the yahdn being lax. The 
ancient animistic cult is practised 
in the shadow of the Buddhist 
temples. There is less education, 
especially of women, who, more- 
over, marry — or rather are given 
in marriage — before maturity. 
On the other hand, their harder 
circumstances and greater pressure of population have produced in the Shans 
habits of greater industry, and of greater neatness and order in their belongings 
than the Burmans evince. Though they are addicted to gambling, the Shans are 
a canny race. The first mark of their settlements is the fencing in of every plot. 
But they are great gardeners, and have better occasion for fences than the 
Burmans. With less freedom and elbow-room, not having extensive alluvial 
plains in their country, the Shans are driven to the expedients of terracing and 
irrigating the soles of the mountain valleys and favourable parts of the undulating 
land. By these means they render areas available for permanent (wet) cultiva- 
tion of rice, which would otherwise only give a taungya crop once in ten years. 
In some places they get two crops a year. The Shans breed cattle extensively. 
and breed very fine ponies. 
They are the best metallur- 
gists of the north of the 
Peninsula. They excel the 
Burmans in cane and bamboo 
work, but are inferior to them 
in woodwork. The Shan 
canoes on the Salween are 
of teak, merely dug out 
{No 320). The Shans are 
expert boatmen and tim- 
ber raftsmen. The ferryman 
stands on one foot on the 
poop of the canoe with a 
long-handled paddle, which 
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he works with the free foot and 
with both hands — not a muscle of 
the body idle {No. 193). But it is 
as caravan traders that the Shans 
chiefly figure in Burma. They 
carry produce and wares between 
the emporiums of Burma, and the 
land-locked areas of their own and 
contiguous territories. On their 
homeward journey they take salt, 
salt fish, and ngapl, and the general 
class of goods named at p. 131. 
The caravans bring down to- 
bacco, lac, ground-nuts, thanakkA. 
garlic, and seeds. The carriers' 
kit is of the lightest ; each man 

has his rice supply in a cloth roll tied about his waist. The goods are carried 

either by men or by pack-bullocks. The men travel about fifteen miles a 

day, and carry about eighty pounds weight. The bullock-caravans travel about 

ten miles, and the animals carry about two hundredweight, including gear. The 

bullocks are turned loose to forage for themselves in the afternoon. The Shans 

celebrate the same Buddhist festivals as the Burmans, and in much the same 

way. Their funeral observances are alike. 

The UzimbOk are a branch of the TaT family, who migrate to Burma and 

settle on second-rate land which they find idle, and which they improve. They 

are a steady and law-abiding 

people. They dress like the 

Burmans, but the men wear 

their hair in a very peculiar 

fashion, cut moderately 

short at the sides, like the 

Siamese, and cropped short 

from the forehead to the 

crown, where it stands up 

like a brush. Other Shans 

to be met with in Burma, 

having distinctive dress and 

customs, are the Kyaingt6n 

Shans and the Shantar6k 

(Shan-Chinese). They come 
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clearings (taungya), on which they raise one 
crop, and remove to fresh sites every season. 
On the fringe of the mountain tracts the 
Karens are more or less Burmanized. and 
practise Buddhism, being attracted by the 
prestige of the religion, with its great festi- 
vals in which everyone is free to share — 
especially now that they can mingle in the 
towns without fear of their quondam oppres- 
sors. The barbarous tSgwifi, which the 
Burmans themselves are beginning to dis- 
use, is one of the first marks of the contact 
of the Kar^n with the dominant race. The 
Karens settled in the lowlands are known as 
Taliing-Kay(n, and BamS-Kayfn. The men 
speak Burmese, and dress like Burmans. 
The Kar^n is noted for truthfulness and 
chastity. The former characteristic is pro- 
bably to be accounted for by absence of 
coercive regime, their society being, as Mac- 
pherson says of the Khonds, pervaded by 



in small numbers, chiefly as pilgrims to the 
Buddhist shrines, of which the chief is the 
Shwe Dag6n, in Rangoon (p. 188). 

The Karens are the most important hill- 
race of the country, and best exemplify the 
mode of life of the quasi-aboriginal tribes, 
whom Burmans, Taliings, and Shans have 
kept out of the plain-land. The " white 
Karens," Sghaw (Sg/irraw) and Pwo, occupy 
the mountains between Burma and Siam. 
They have colonies in mountains far to the 
east and west, and have also spread into 
the plains adjoining. They call themselves 
Ihiganydw {Bghrraganyaw), and call the 
Burmans Baydw. The Burmans call them 
Kayltty and familiarly Tha-ngi^-dylrt — play- 
mate, in much the same way as we say 
"Jack Burman" and "John Chinaman." The 
Karens get their living by making hill-forest 
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" a spirit ot equality, 
and governed by the 
moral influence of its 
natural heads alone." 
(Herbert Spencer, 
Principles of Sociology. 
Vol. I., p. 407.) The 
chief of these elders 
is called Sau>ki ; he 
gives his name to the 
village. The faults of 
the Karens are their 
dirt, their addiction to drink, and a degree of superstition so extreme that a 
motherless infant is refused adoption for fear of turning the wrath of a vengeful 
demon upon the foster-mother. In epidemics of cholera and small-pox the 
Karens abandon their villages in panic fear. The Karens are shorter but of 
stouter build than the Burmans and Talaings, and of much fairer complexion. 

But their name of " white " Karen is derived from their clothing. Very charac- 
teristic is their short upper arm. Young people of splendid physique may be 

seen ; but the conditions of life are so hard, and malaria is so prevalent in the 

forests, that the population remains station- 
ary — by the census of 1891, 633,600. The 

toilsome Karen finds lightness of heart in 

the liquor he brews, a remarkable contrast 

to the vivacious and abstinent Burman. 

The contrast is borne out in the dreary 

wail of the Karen music and the bright and 

exuberant cadences of the Burmese. Kartin 

children grow independent very young 

(No. 355), and begin their heavy outdoor 

labour soon. Early physical exertion 

possibly accounts for the second moral 

quahty noted above. The hill-cultivation 

is greatly at the mercy of the seasons, from 

burning-time in April to harvest in October. 

The hardship is aggravated by a supersti- 
tion of divination-bones {Kyeyyo) which often 

tabooes the most eligible sites. Scarcely 

have the crops been garnered than the 

clearing of a fresh site for the vill^e begins. 
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The primitive Karens in 
the remote hills build 
one or more huge bamboo 
barracks, partitioned off 
for the different families. 
Those more in contact 
with civilization build 
separate huts. When the 
new settlement is com- 
plete, the Karens, both 
men and women, carouse. 
From February to April 
each household is hard at 
work- clearing its cultivation-plot of four to eight acres of forest on the hill-side. 
Bamboo forest is preferred ; occasional trees of large size are killed by ringing, or 
are lopped to get rid of their shade ; many trees are felled (No. 105). The lumber 
is left to dry for burning, till the rain clouds begin to gather. Sometimes an 
unexpected break of the monsoon prevents the burning and renders the whole 
labour futile. After the first burn, the residue is stacked against the standing 
trees and burned again. When the rains have set in, the seed is sown. A man 
goes in advance and makes rows of shallow holes with a hoe mounted on a long 
and tapering bamboo staff; the free or wide end is furnished with openings in 
the side, which cause the bamboo to emit a musical note at each stroke. 
Women with seed-bags follow ; they put in the rice and the secondary crops 
{/man. cotton, and, in a few localities, teak-seed for the government. No. 244), in 
alternate rows, and close the soil. Watchers' huts are built, and the birds scared 
till the seed has sprouted. 
From that time till the crop is 
thick it has to be assiduously 
weeded. If the cultivator falls 
sick for a fortnight the weeds 
gain ground, and he cannot 
come up with the work again. 
The clearings have to be fenced 
to protect them against deer 
and pigs, and the rats have to 
be kept down by lines of traps 
which often extend for miles. 
In years of bamboo seeding 
(p. 112) the rats multiply to 337. karen crop- 
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such an extent that they destroy 
whole crops and stocks of com 
and produce famine. Towards 
harvest time birds have to be 
scared again. The rice crop is 
generally ripe before the last 
rains fall. A chance break is 
taken advantage of to cut, dry, 
and thresh the com, which is 
got under cover in a bin on the 
tatingya, or piinco, as it is called 
when done with. The secon- 
dary crops ripen later. Cucum- 
bers, pumpkins, marrows, brin- 
jals, and other coarse vegetables, 
and sometimes tomatoes, are sown on the margins and along the pathways. In 
a good season the Karens get about double the quantity of grain they need for 
living. The whole of the secondary crop is for trade. In the moist ravines 
they cultivate the betel-palm and betel-vine, and they have taken to orange 
gardening at the foot of the hills. They also collect the wild betel-vine and 
honey by climbing high trees (Na 362) ; the tree-ladder is made by driving 
bamboo spikes into the wood. The only 
honey of Burma is wild ; but bees fre- 
quent the limestone caves to such a 
degree that in some places the right to 
collect honey and wax in them is farmed 
out Honey sells for ten annas and wax 
for two and a half rupees a viss. The 
staple food of the Karens is rice. They 
make a curry in the Burman way ; with 
it they eat ngapt, salt fish or fresh fish, or 
the flesh of pig and deer, especially the 
"small deer" they trap at the taungya. 
They keep goats, poultry and pigs, which 
latter are the scavengers of the villages. 
But the chief purpose for which these 
animals are bred is to be killed and 
offered to the nats, who have to be pro- 
pitiated on all occasions. At every vil- 
lage site and clearing for cultivation a 
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miniature bamboo hut is made (tS-l/iA, 
No. 337), and furnished with utensils or 
symbols of such. The joints of bamboo 
piled against the horizontal bar repre- 
sent vessels for the blood of the offer- 
ing ; the whole offering is really appro- 
priated by the votaries. The yoMn 
have persuaded the Karens under their 
influence to discontinue keeping animals, 
so as to be out of temptation to sacri- 
fice to nats. The Kar^n idea of nat is 
exclusively an evil spirit, whereas the 
Burmans have the conception of thadyd 
and byammd, beings of a transfigured 
human nature ; by them nat is chiefly 
341. KAREN LIQUOR STILL. uscd Ih tHis scnsc {p. 1 86). Thc Karcus 

also offer to the nats the liquor they brew 

(kaung), which is distilled from a wort made by setting boiled rice to ferment. 

The drinking of this offering at the shrine is accompanied by saltatory move- 
ments. What the Karens can save, they invest in purchase of elephants (No. 333). 

Owing to the transient nature of the hill-settlements the paths do not get well 

enough worn for pack-oxen. The elephant is 

the only beast of burden available to them ; an 

elephant can carry five to ten hundredweight 

in the hills (No. 314). A small village clubs 

together to buy an elephant to carry in the 

com and take the secondary crops to market , 

well-to-do villages own several elephants 

Individuals who own a couple are accounted 

wealthy, but some own as many as twenty 

They hire the animals out for carrying pro- 
duce or for timber-work, or engage in this 

business on their own account. Their spare 

cash the Karens bury in the earth or hide m 

growing bamboos. The point of the dA is 

struck into a green culm so as to open a slit. 

The rupees are dropped in, the dd pulled 

out, and not a trace remains. Karens are 

good workers in bamboo and cane, and are 

excellent woodmen. They are e.vpert in 





making traps and 
snares for animals, 
whose habits they 
observe closely, and 
whose calls they 
mimic Squirrels are 
their principal quarry. 
For deer they set a 
spring-spear called 
dyan at a salt-lick. 
This is a source of 
danger to travellers, 
who have to be on their guard for the warning sign set at the approaches to the 
dyan. They keep common wild cocks and pheasant cocks, as well as doves, for 
decoys. The decoy-cock is tied by the leg to a post in the centre of a circle of 
snares ; when a wild bird hears him crow and comes to fight he is caught. 
The chief game of Kar^n children is transfixing bamboo hoops as they bound 
past, a practice for spearing running game. The Karens use a cross-bow 
(No. 204). with simple, and occasionally also with poisoned arrows. All the 
Karen utensils are of home manufacture, with the significant exception of the 
d^ and axe, their chief implements, which are made by Shans and Burmans. 
They even make rough pottery when at a distance from the market. The 
women spin, dye. and weave their own yam ; but they are beginning to use the 
ready-dyed yam that is imported. Every member of a Kar^n household 
labours for the common fund. Young Karens do not marry till mature — 
twenty to twenty-four. Marriages are arranged by the elders ; but, if a pair 
mate of their own choice, the lad has to give a buffalo or its value to the girl's 
parents. Unlike the 
marriages of the civi- 
lised races of the 
country, the Karen 
marriage is a great fes- 
tivity. Karen unmar- 
ried women wear only a 
long smock {thindding) 
of plain white. Married 
women wear a blue 
embroidered smock 
over a figured loin- 
cloth. Men and women 
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labour out-of-doors till about sixty. The 
oldest women who can move, make their daily 
journey for water, which is fetched and stored 
in joints of the giant bamboo. Old men 
occupy themselves with plaiting mats and 
baskets, and repairing gear. None are idle. 
The Karens are acquainted with the medicinal 
virtues of many plants, such as bitter barks for 
ague. But all sickness and misfortunes are 
ascribed to the nats. Offerings and charms 
are relied on more than medicines. When a 
person dies, the body is treated with great 
respect, and every kind of offering is made to 
propitiate the spirit. The corpse is cremated, 
and the bones are buried at a place devoted 
to this use (ayi-daiing). often at a distance, 
owing to the migrations of villages. Here a 
shrine is erected, consisting of a miniature hut, 
upon which a rude carving of a bird always 
figures. This symbolizes a mythical creature 

which conveys the spirit over rivers and chasms on its wanderings. For some 

time after a death, cotton threads are stretched beside the footbridges for the 

spirit to pass by on. without meeting the living. A shrine similar to that at the 

aySdating is made at a place where two roads cross, and at each shrine the 

clothing of the deceased, and sometimes new clothing and utensils, are dedicated. 

It is at funerals that the dreary Karen music is chiefly heard. The tones are very 

widely contrasted. The dirge 

is accompanied by the notes 

of the pAzi, a great drum of 

bronze, cast in the Shan 

country, in a single piece, 

though the metal is only the 

eighth of an inch thick. The 

p&si is struck on the end with 

a padded hammer for the 

deep fundamental tone, and 

flicked on the side with a 

stick to bring out harmonics 

an octave or two higher. 

The Karenui, or " Red 





Karens," have a lan- 
guage of Karen struc- 
ture, but the people 
recall the truculent 
Kachfn much more 
than the mild Kar^n. 
They inhabit a 
plateau about half 
the size of Wales, 
lying between the 
northern limit of the 
White Karens and 
the southern limit of Shans and Kach/ns. The Karennt are darker-skinned than 
the Karens. They use red and black colours in their clothing ; the men wear 
short pants, sleeveless Shan jackets, and a red gaung-baung. The women wear 
a black cloth, somewhat after the manner of the Siamese women ; they do most 
of the labour, even the tilling of the rice-fields, which are on the Shan model ; 
but taiingya is practised also. They brew a liquor from millet-corn, which the 
men always carry in their gourd. The villages are permanent, situated on points 
of vantage, and are stockaded. Feuds between villages are chronic and form the 
chief concern of the male population. Such of the Karenni as settle in the 
lowlands adopt the Shan civilisation and dress. 

The Chins are believed by some to represent the stock from which the 
Burman tribes originated, and to have descended into the valley of the Irawadi 
from the plateau of Tibet, with the inhabitants of which the Burmans and 
Chins possess linguistic afHnities not shared by other races of the Peninsula. 

The Chins are the hill-people 

of the mountains west of the 
Irawadi and its great tributary 
the Chindwin, The tribes are 
many and diverse. Towards 
the south and on the borders 
of the plains they are Bur- 
manised in a great measure, 
and have dropped their primi- 
tive characteristics, notably 
their language. They call them- 
selves Asho. The black tat- 
tooing of the women's faces, 
which is the most distinctive of 
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their customs, is obsolete in many places ; it 
is said to have originated in the fear of the 
women being carried off by the plainsmen. 
The southern Chin men dress like the Bur- 
mans, but more scantily ; the women wear a 
black thindding with embroidery round the 
middle and a black gaung-baung. The culti- 
vation is like that of the Karens, but exhibits 
improvements upon it. The more gentle 
hill-slopes are chosen and are ploughed ; 
and several crops are raised on the site in- 
stead of only one. Where the acacia abounds, 
the Chins practise cutch-boiling. The heart- 
wood is hacked to chips, which are boiled 
and strained and the decoction concentrated 
in iron cauldrons. 

The Chimpaw tribes, also called Kachi'n, 
are numerous. They are the hill-people of 

the Upper Irawadi and adjoining country. (See Mr. George's account, Census 

Report 1891.) They cut iaungya like the other hill-people. The Chimpaw have 

the defects of the Karens without their virtues. But they have held their own 

against their more civilised aggressors from the time of Shan dominion onwards, 

with greater determination and success than any hill-people of the Peninsula. 

Taungthu means hill-man ; but the race to which the Burmans give this 

name has its nucleus in the Thatfln plain, where it musters 30,000. There is 

a lesser nucleus, also called 

That6n, in the Shan country 

which, according to the latest 

researches, was colonised from 

That6n in Pegu and not vice 

versd as had been supposed. 

The Taungthus have main- 
tained themselves distinct from 

the Muns (Talaing), the masters 

of Pegu, for five hundred years 

or more. The men dress like 

Shans. The women wear a 

black ikinddhig and Idndyi 

much like the Chin, but with 

red trimming instead of em- 
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broidery and with red silk 
tassels to the gauiig-baung. 
The Taungthus are expert 
craftsmen in all the arts of 
the Peninsula, They are 
strict Buddhists and build 
magnificent kyauugs in the 
prevailing wood style ; these 
exhibit a noticeable pecu- 
liarity in their stone fences. 

The Chinese used to 
come to Bamaw from Viinnan 
by way of Momeit, which was 
the route followed both by 
trade and by invading armies, at the terminus of which Chinese have been 
settled for long. But they have not spread in Burma from that centre. The 
peaceable invasion of Chinese comes by way of Canton, Singapore, and the 
Burma ports. In 1891 the Chinese in Burma numbered 37,000. The Buddhism 
of the Chinese is a mere name. Although they follow their own mode of life 
in all particulars, the Chinese are in better touch with the Burmans than any 
other foreigners. Besides the trades already noticed — carpenter, blacksmith, 
tailor, shoemaker, market -gardener — the Chinese get plenty of custom as pork- 
butchers. They are getting the parfikaya trade of Pegu into their hands, and 
a great deal of the brokerage and 
wholesale trade also. They have 
developed the trade in hides and 
horns. They import Chinese pro- 
visions and manufactures on a large 
scale. Banking and insurance are 
conducted by Chinese firms. They 
run steamers of their own. Their 
prestige is very great. The agricul- 
tural Chinaman and the Chinese 
coolie have not appeared in Burma 
as yet. Significant as the above 
activities are, the most conspicuous 
r6le of the recent Chinese immigrant 
is the distillingand vending of spirits. 
The Chinese hold all the licences for 
the sale of opium ; for which Ithey 
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pay enormous sums. Secret agents freely 
provide op[)ortunities for lads to establish the 
craving for the drug, the retail price of which 
is double its weight in silver. No Burman 
has ever taken an opium farm. Opium-eater 
{beinza) is the worst thing a Burman can say 
of a man. The people deplore beyond every- 
thing the maintenance of facilities for the 
spread of this vice, almost unknown before, 
a capital offence in fact. Most of the Chinese 
settlers have Burman wives, to whom they 
give a life of perfect ease (p. 161). The China- 
Burman half-breeds, issuing as they do from 
distinct varieties of the same human group, 
may be expected to unite the best qualities 
of the parent stocks (the reverse of which 
holds for the Aryan -Burman). This mixed 
race is believed to have a great future in Bur- 
ma. The sons are brought up as Chinamen. 
the daughters as Burmans. But the men are 
not suffered to wear the plaited queue of the pure Chinese ; they merely coil the 
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hair round the unshaved part. The half-Chinese have nothing to say to opium. 
The only other visitors from the confines of China are the Panthay muleteers 
and the Mainthas. 
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Brahmans (Piit-/iii^) were patronised by the kings of Burma as astrologers 
and calendar-makers. Those settled in Burma came at different times from 
different parts of India, but principally from Manipiir. They strictly guard 
their caste, though their language 
is Burmese and they dress as 
Burmans, except for the avoid- 
ance of silk and coloured stuffs by 
the men. They study and teach 
Sanskrit after the Burman mode. 
They teach arithmetic by rule of 
thumb and frequent the shrines, 
where they cast horoscopes and 
tell fortunes (pp. 41, 126). Al- 
though they have no religious 
community with the Buddhists, 
they are included in the Buddhist 
category of venerable persons. 

The Sinhalese yaltdn are in 
full communion with the yalidn 
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of Burma. Sojourner yaMn from Ceylon are always in Burma. A few yaMn 
from Burma make the pilgrimage to the Bo tree at Anuradhapura in their 
company. 

The Indian immigrants to ISurma are mostly harvest labourers. The 

i 




majority return home at the end of the season, but an increasing proportion 
find work in the seaports or are absorbed in the callings in which natives of 
India have established themselves. In this way their numbers steadily increase. 
In 1891 there were nearly half a million, in a total population of seven and 
three quarter millions. There is evidence that Indian traders formed a large 
body, even in Burma Proper, in the 
eighteenth century. Musulman butchers 
are mentioned in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. But the influx which 
has given an Indian complexion to the 
ports of Burma is a feature of the last 
fifty years. The Indian settlers have 
now the chief share in the river fishing, 
ferry and passenger boat-trafRc, brick- 
making and brick-laying, peddling, por- 
terage, and general unskilled or " cooly " 
work of Pegu. Trades which they have 
introduced are the butchers', bakers', 
dairymen's, washermen's, tinsmiths', 
hack-carriage drivers', and the vendors 
of imported wares. The Indian trader 
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of every class and caste, with 
his foreign connection and 
longer experience, has an in- 
calculable advantage over the 
untravelled Burman. Begin- 
ning with a lower standard of 
comfort than the Burman — 
squatting on the bare soil 
where the poorest Burman 
makes a floor, wearing cotton 
where the other wears silk, 
and being able to improve 
his original condition upon 
half the return that the Bur- 
man expects for his work — 
the Indian immigrant Bnds land worth his labour which the Burman leaves 
waste. The influx of races whose religion it is to multiply, without regard to 
the prospect of subsistence, must speedily result in lowering the scale of life for 
everyone in Burma— a country of which it may now be said that "a large share 
of the happiness of each individual is derived from the consciousness of the 
well-being of other individuals." (Herbert Spencer, Principles of Ethics, Vol. I., 
p. 297.) Commencing by hiring the cheap Indian labour to reap his corn, then 
to plough and till his flelds, the while emulating his neighbours in superfluous 
works, the Burman is apt to end by becoming the debtor of his servant, and 
mortgaging to him his lands. It seems to many that there is no escape for the 
Burman from the Indian flood that now menaces his country. But up to the 
present no class of Indians has attempted to deal with land subject to the 
vicissitudes of the Burman 
riverain soil. It is unlikely 
that people of less versa- 
tility and resource will esta- 
blish themselves there. In 
1879, when the vagaries of 
the Irawadi had submerged 
the cuhivation on the Pan- 
hlaing creek some twelve 
feet, and the eaves of the 
houses were under water, 
the cattle were saved in 
hasty platfonns made in 
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trees. All that the villagers asked for (and of course got) was exemption from 
land-tax. Another hopeful feature is that the Burman is not devoid of the 
quality of self-criticism. With the Indian retail trader comes also the wholesale 
merchant— Persian, Parsi, Surati, Chetti and Bania. And the Burmans at large 
accept the situation, never dreaming that by travelling abroad and seeing for 
themselves how other nations manage and how they fare, they might learn to 
conduct their own business, and help to save Burma from sinking to the level of 
proletariate countries. Natives of India and China have learned so much in 
their capacities of assistants to European merchants that they are getting the 
retail trade in European goods to themselves. Even as importers, with their 
agents in Europe, they are making themselves independent of the European 
merchant in the East. The European spheres of activity on which Burmans 




have entered are saw-mill enterprise and the profession of advocacy, in which 
tatter they have attained a high standing. 

To the Burman, the native of India is the foreigner ^r excellence — KalS — 
and shares the disrepute that a stay-at-home people commonly accord to the 
foreigner, especially when he is a needy one. To them he is the dog that eats 
the crumbs which fall from his table {" Kwe-Kald/"). While the Chinaman, 
despite his uncouthness and uncanny parasitic trade, is considered an eligible 
man, Kald-tnayd — nigger's-wife — is a term of reproach. The Kald half-breeds 
are called Zerbddi. They appear to possess fewer good qualities than either 
of the pure races. The Euro-Burman half-breeds are called ^i7j'/«</i'/— Catholics, 
literally, adherents of the Great Prince, the Pope. The temporal power would 
appear to be the tenet on which the early Portuguese Christians laid the 
most stress. 

Europeans are the only remaining foreigners whom the Burmans encounter, 
excepting a few Armenians, Jews and Malays. Armenians were beginning to play 
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a rMc under the kings of Burma, who farmed out cuistoms and taxes to them. 
Symes, writing in 1800, mentions that there were then one hundred Europeans in 
Rangoon. With the exception of a few merchants and masters of ships, the 
European standard at that lime was not a good one. At present the authority 
of the handful of Briti.sh in Burma ramifies into the old native channels of 
government bj' which the mass of the population is reached. 





CHAPTER VII 

POLITICAL 

With alien races planted on his soil and the watchful rivalry of the TaUing 
to contend with, the Burman had hourly need to guard his camp. Besides the 
enemies without, and their potential allies within, brigand bands of his own 
race had to be held in check. The chronic wars of Burman and Talking (Mun), 

who were separated by no natural frontier, 

have left their record in the stockaded 
villages between Prome and Mimbu, a no- 
man's-land in which soldiers were impressed 
to fight, now on this side, now on that, and 
where, on being disbanded, they continued 
the plunder by which the armies subsisted 
in war. The traditions of brigandage and 
the exploits of noted leaders are remem- 
bered, and such enterprises are still a resort 
of the vauriens of a village or country-side 
when they perceive their chance — damyd- 
taik sddya ! These brigands {damyd, gang- 
robbers, dacoits) lay their plans to surprise 
a village while the men are away at work 
or endeavour to create a panic by a night 
attack and so obtain their booty without risk 
of an encounter. An occasional gang might ^^^ Bgf,„*M outpost 
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disperse as quickly as it was re- 
cruited or else it might develop 
into a band under a regular 
leader {B6) and become the 
scoui^e of the country, rapidly 
attacking points separated by 
days' journeys. Against such 
bands the villagers combine 
and keep guard ; torches are 
ready for night alarms. But 
when the brigands are too 
strong, the villagers have no 
choice but to enter into league 
with them and pay blackmail 
if they would not experience 
the horrors of barbarous war. At present brigandage is of very sporadic 
occurrence. Travellers are perfectly safe. 

Throughout Burma every man was liable to serve in war. He would have 
his own sabre and pike and would be provided with musket and ammunition, but 
no further accoutrements. Latterly the king's body-guards wore a sort of 
uniform (No. 9). Cannon are mentioned as early as 1350, and a century 
later, matchlocks were in use. Csesar Frederick in 1 569 speaks of pikes and 
arquebuses and good cannon. When dis- 
banded, the soldiers had to surrender 
their muskets, but numbers were smug- 
gled away, to add to the rigour of the 
guerilla waged by brigands and the 
severity of the villagers' retaliation. 

The military leader is called Bd ; the 
civil governor or minister of the king, 
Wun, which means a burden or trust. 
The former might be a young man, the 
latter but rarely so. Age and influence 
are almost synonymous in Burma. If the 
elders — headmen, l&dyt — are agreed upon 
a thing, it is done. The village elders 
represent the fundamental substratum of 
government in Burma. They are con- 
sulted by the officials on matters affecting 
the people, whose natural, if unofficial, applicants. 
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representatives they are, 
attaining their position 
by the tacit suffrages 
of the public. Their 
position is not defined 
nor are their numbers 
fixed in any way. In- 
fluence is naturally 
centred in a few of the 
ablest, but these are not 
permitted to usurp it 
for themselves. The 
loyalty of the villagers rests on the reciprocal regard of the elders for the 
sentiments of the community ; the lAdyls. though they moderate popular 
feeling, never take an unpopular course. The affairs which they manage are 
the local festivals and the religious undertakings in which the public life of 
the country centres and in which conflicting aims have to be conciliated. The 
laying out of ordinary irrigation channels and other village works are arranged 
by the IMyts. They witness marriages and divorces, and generally regulate 
the social life of the people, A tacit agreement, parallel to that between the 
villagers and their headmen, bound the king and the people, whose sentiments 
were reflected by officials drawn from their midst. 

If, not content with the consideration accruing through age and natural 
gifts for leadership, and with managing a business of his own, our Burman 
aspired to a public career, he might enter official life by attaching himself to 
the suite of some functionary. This he would do at first in a menial capacity, 
and, as he found favour, he might become secretary, deputy, and eventually 
attain to the chief dig- 
nities. A scion of 
royalty just out of his 
teens would be given 
a town or province to 
live on {tnyosa), as well 
as to govern by the 
help of deputies and 
advisers. But a son of 
the people would be 
gray before he climbed 
to such a position. The 
myoza had to remit a 
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fixed annual revenue to the 
treasury, and he retained such 
excess as he could raise for 
himself. Even more cynical 
than the appellation of myoza, 
but nevertheless officially ac- 
cepted, is that of his deputy, 
t/nuet/iaullyi, or bloodsucker. 
The revenue exactions were 
variable, and were levied with 
little regularity ; outlying locali- 
ties escaped altogether. The 
■i/(i juDi-.L pjiLsiDiNO FN COURT vonI pcoplc of such placcs wcrc al- 

most without ostensible govern- 
ment. The 3-rupee household tax of 1S62 had advanced to lO Rs. in 1886 
{Tliathameda). There were also special imposts and special exemptions. The 
original style and address of the kings came to be adopted by his deputies, as 
more high-sounding titles were devised for him. Every officer is now addressed 
Payd and spoken of as min, which means ruler, prince. The full style of high 
officials used to occupy several lines of a document ; there were the traditional titles 
of the office and territory, the prerogatives 
granted by the king, conspicuous among 
which were the number of red and gold 
umbrellas allotted to the rank, and the 
executive powers, such as tUbaing, holder 
of the sword. The last-named symbol was 
borne before the officer as arbiter of life. 
The lower grades of office were, and in 
many places still are, hereditary, especially 
that of thady!. the appointed headman who 
levies the taxes from the people (literally 
the poor, siny^t/ia). The Burmese corre- 
lative of official is significant ; no matter 
how wealthy he be, one who holds no office 
is a "poor" man — at the mercy of the 
asSya. If the rapacity of an official under 
the old rigivie grew intolerable, he incurred 
the ri.sk of assassination, without much 
likelihood of being avenged by the central 
authority. The religious aversion to be 377. the city o*te [pva-o). 
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the cause of suffering and 
death, and the discredit re- 
flected on officialdom by its 
methods, lead the best ele- 
ments of the population to 
shun office, as a touching of 
pitch. The dearth of ability 
and character in the govern- 
ing classes leaves the governed 
without efficient protection. 
The religious motive further 
operates in withholding in- 
formation about criminals. 

A pregnant category is that of the "five enemies"— Fire, Water, Robbers, 

Rulers, Ill-wishers. The governors and deputies who acted as judges heard 

causes at the ydn. an open shed in a public place. But every cause was 

presented in the first instance at the house of the 

official, and it is contrary to accepted ideas of polite- 
ness to approach a superior empty-handed, even on 

a mere visit of courtesy. The pros and cotis of the 

case were understood before the regular hearing. 

At the hearing, the advocates of the parties {ash^-ne) 

publicly presented their pleas and the evidence was 

recorded. The Burmese form of oath is to take the 

kyanza in the hands, a book of imprecations which 

the witness invokes on his head if he should speak 

falsely. The judge or judges intimated their finding 

to their clerks {sayi'), who recorded it in oflicial style 

and read it out. The punishments awarded to 

criminals and the condition of prisoners were much 

like those prevailing in Europe at the time of the 

Renaissance. Every judgment of importance was 

registered in the Hint taw or chancellery at the 

capital, presided over by the four chief ministers 

( Wundyf), through whom all royal commands to the 

governors of provinces issued. There was no regular 

system of appeals. The Hindu code of Manii 

served as a body of law, and statutes were decreed 

by the kings ; but tdnzan (custom) supplied standards 

of a more practical and stable nature. 
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r^ I The British administration 

i I preserves the native official 

I machinery, from the thadyt to 

Jb the tttyoSk, augmenting the 

numbers so as to reach every 
part of the area and curtail- 
ing the powers. Under native 
regime even thadyh might be 
Mbaing. The new regime takes 
account of the village lUdyls 
for the sake of their moral 
influence ; of late they have 
been invested with power to 
compose differences up to small 
amounts, and many of the more 

prominent are honorary magistrates. Independent spirit is on the increase ; the 

officials have to reckon with a new temper in the people. Nevertheless, in 

municipal matters the supineness and complaisance of the native members are 

calculated to stultify the position accorded to them. Road-making and sanita- 
tion do not arouse their interest, and the local excise, the matter they long to 

deal with, is excluded from their jurisdiction 

(cf. p. 157). The thadyt personally measures 

the fields, collects the land-tax and poll-tax 

from house to house, in such a circle as he 

can make the circuit of twice a year, and 

receives commission on the amount. He 

reports on matters within his circle. As 

many revenue -circles as a native magistrate 

can personally control are united into a 

township, under a viyook, who at the same 

time supervises the co-ordinate grades of 

police distributed in the township. He pub- 
licly tries criminal and civil cases, under his 

powers as magistrate, by codes of law and 

procedure accessible to everybody. These 

codes form the most valuable models of 

system, in the vernacular, up to the present. 

By their help both judges and advocates 

have trained themselves in law. Five to 

eight townships, according to facilities for 
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supervision, are combined into a district under 
a European magistrate, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who has a European officer for district 
superintendent of pohce, commanding an 
average force of four hundred constables. At 
the district headquarters are a police-dep6t, 
treasury, jail and hospital, besides courthouses 
and offices. The district officer hears appeals 
from the myodks, and tries all offences except 
the gravest, and heavy civil suits. This 
organisation is the backbone of the civil govern- 
ment, the 'Commission.' There are thirty-four 
such districts, and four hundred native magis- 
trates, on salaries of one hundred to eight 
hundred rupees a month, besides one hundred 
and twenty-five native honorary magistrates. 
The success of this economical administration, 
organised by Sir Arthur Phayre, in ensuring 
the safety of life and property and the fulfil- 
382, ROYAL iNS'QNiA. ment of coutracts has given a new value to 

enterprise and thrift. The British garrison of 

Burma consists of four thousand European and ten thousand Indian regular 

troops. (See Appendix D.) 

To return to native Burma — ^In the centre of the capital, and by euphemism 

of creation, rises the pyatthat which canopies the principal throne in the great 

hall of audience, where envoys and tributary princes used to be received. Here 

also the princes of his own 

blood and the high officers 

of state paid court to the 

king on gaddiv-ne, days 

when they begged pardon 

of the king for their short- 
comings. The throne (No. 1) 

is ascended by a stair at 

the back, leading from the 

council-room of the king's 

cabinet of palace ministers, 

who were the medium of 

communication with the 

Hluttaw. On such occa- 
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sions thf king appeared in the royal insignia, which otherwise only figure as 
emblems of state. The insignia in the illustration are surmounted by a queen "s 
crown {sfboii). The shape of a king's crown is seen in Nos. 151 and 425. There 
being but a single palace and thousands of kyaungs and tempies. the palace 
appears to resemble a hyaiing. But the converse is the fact ; the kyaiitig it 
is which in virtue of its religious character shares the 
distinction of the palace. The most recent style adopted 
by the Burman sovereigns was S/iin-Bayln^'LoTtX of 
Lords. A chief title was Sitihyfi S/iin — Lord of the 
White Klephant. Everj' subject prostrated himself in 
the presence of the king, with face averted from the 
effulgence of the rcyal countenance. An official called 
thandawsln used to repeat aloud the words uttered by 
the king. The ensign betokening the presence of the 
king and of the chief queen {mtbayS) is the tfbyii (p. lOi), 
Two to eight were borne according to the solemnity of the 
occasion. The chief queens were frequently half-sisters 
of the kings. For all the royal acts, the lying, rising, 
eating, speaking, there are euphemisms proper to the 
occasion ; one of the most current of these is sfm-ezettaio 
— the golden foot. At his demise the sovereign is said 
to migrate to the abode of nals or delectable land ; the 
staff of his tiby^ was broken. The paraphernalia of the 
king's service were elaborate ; but in his attitude to 
the yahdn he comported himself as an ordinary man. 
The Royal White Elephant was maintained in great 
pomp ; it ate and drank out of golden vessels and had 
a retinue for its service. An elephant really white — 
probably an albino — was captured in 1805. but was 
pampered so that it died. A second was captured in 
1806 which lived for fifty years. Other "white ele- 
phants" kept for state have enjoyed their reputation 
00*. i,«H.eii^nouRE OF jj^ virtue of possessing certain assumed criteria of the 
"white" variety, as to the number of the toes, direction 
of the tail-tuft and other distinctions, without regard to the colour of the skin. 
Change of capital at the accession of a new sovereign was characteristic of 
Burman empire, even when there was no change of dynasty or other political 
convulsion. Events of the latter kind were no doubt the original reasons of 
such changes. Next to Pagdn, Sagging, on the right bank of the Irawadi, 
facing the flat and now desolate site of Ava, is the most impressive of the 
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historic centres of Burman 
dominion. Sagiing was 
abandoned for the last 
time in 1 776 for a new 
capital at Amayapdya 
{A vtaraptira — City of Im- 
mortals) half-way between 
Ava (Inwa) and the 
modern capital Mandate, 
which was founded in 
1857, after the accession 
of King Mindfln Min. 
The most ancient capital 
is Tagiung, one hundred 

miles north of Mandale. Other capitals were Shwebfl, Myinzaing, Pannya. 

The capitals of the Taliing dominion were That6n, Pegu, and Prome (Pye). 

Rangoon {Ynngdn), at the meeting point of five navigable channels, and with 

anchorage for the largest ships, has out-distanced all competitors since the 

modern development of commerce. 

For the history of Burma the only avail- 
able source is the official chronicle kept by 

command of the kings — maM-yazawin. The 

first part is occupied with the legendary origin 

of the race from the cloud- dwellers — ByaiinnA 

(the Burman form of Bralinia).' The names 

and doings of legendary persons follow, and 

lines of legendary kings. The earliest historical 

facts which emerge are the founding of Ta- 

gaung, and incidents relating to the Buddha 

and the councils of his church in India. It is 

believed by Phayre that the Savanna Bhumi of 

ancient Indian books refers to That6n, and that 

under ChrysS Chersonesus Ptolemy refers to the 

Eastern Peninsula of Asia. We do not reach 

a connected history till the founding of Pagan 

about 100 A.D, From that epoch onwards the 

history of the peninsula, until the Burman 

Empire was consolidated and the dynasty of 
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Alaung Paya established in 1754, is the involved account of the struggles 
for mastery of its three imperial races, the Burman, the Mun, and the Shan.* 
As already stated in the Introduction, the isolation of the valley of the Irawadi 
from the neighbouring civilisations by great natural barriers, favoured the 
development of an independent and distinct civilisation. The disappearance 
of those barriers it Is that now exposes Burma to the sudden competition of 
races inured to worse conditions. 

• Sl-c Appendix A, Chkonoi.OGV. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PAGEANTS AND FROLICS 

Play-acting {pwh is the great entertainment of Burma. The palace is the 
invariable scene, and its inmates the characters. The^M/^ is the readiest illustra- 
tion of the ways of royalty, the traditions of which it adheres to more tenaciously 
than did royalty itself. Hero and heroine are prince and princess, and their retinue 
courtiers. The countryman figures as jester or clown. The king is consistently 
idealised, and his deputies travestied. The name^zc^ is applied to any kind of 
festivity ; the distinctive term for play-acting is sappwi. The play may be pro- 
duced by men and women actors 
or marionettes (ydttiiJ). ZAt sig- 
nifies the history of an incarnation 
of the Buddha ; in various of his 
births he is a prince, as, for in- 
stance, in W^thandayl, the most 
popular and poetical of the Z&t, 
which has been translated into 
English by Mr. L. A. Goss. The 
legend, or an episode from the 
same, furnishes the thread on 
which the romance of the play is 
strung. The central interest is 
the love of prince and princess ; 
the stories are brought up to 
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date in the most 
fantastic way. 
The course of love 
is interrupted by 
all manner of vi- 
cissitudes — some 
grotesque, others 
of genuine pathos, 
to which the 
sentiment of the 
miisic is exqui- 
sitely adapted. 
The modulation of the vocal expression is much more subtle and intense than 
the expression of the features. Gesture is restricted to the conventional postures 
of the dance. The street or other open space is swept clear for the performance 
and laid with mats in the centre. A pavilion roof of bamboo is erected 
and covered with mats or thatch to keep off the sun by day and the dew by 
night ; it is open at the sides. A space, twenty to thirty feet wide, is kept 
for the actors and musicians. The masks which will be worn in certain parts 
are hung out. Actors and actresses make up in public. There is a water-jar 
for the common use of actors and audience ; both light their cheroots at 
the same lamps or torches. The spectators squat round the actors' circle, 
women and children in front, men standing behind. For the marionettes 
or yoithe a stage is erected. The entertainment goes on all night, fre- 
quently several nights in succession. The action of the play is slow, the 
dialogue is sung and spun out, with interludes of dancing and posturing, to the 
accompaniment of the music. There are breaks of spoken dialogue when the 
music stops, and the 
clowns indulge in banter 
and set conundrums. The 
topical allusions are of a 
pungent description ; the 
spice of coarseness is on 
a level with the taste of 
our Elizabethan public. 
The slightness of the dis- 
tinctions of words makes 
the resources of double 
entendre especially rich, 
most of all when a 
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TTie egra bring drasons (nagS) lo attack the Princi, who is saved by the inttrpeation of the genius (nal) 
oflhtferttt. 

382- MABIOMETTE VARIETIES, \Ta /act f. xii. 
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^^^g^^^- - -It' — I foreigner, preferably 

from Europe, is brought 

on the scene. Peals of 
laughter proclaim these 
interludes from afar. 
The troupe of four to 
eight actors and ac- 
tresses are paid thirty 
to sixty rupees a night, 
according to their cele- 
brity and the distance 
they come. The cost 
of the whole entertainment, which everybody is free to attend, is defrayed by 
the household that gives the pivk Occasions for p^vt are sbinldting files and 
other domestic events, such as the completion of a new house, or the dedica- 
tion of a kyaung. At general festivals subscription p-d.'t are organised and are 
free to every one. The actors of the zapp^vh are professional, but in the lian- 
pwk or yein-pjvi, the performers are amateurs ; this is already implied by the 
lai^e number of performers. One or two dozen young girls of ten to fifteen 
years go through the postures of the Burman dance in time to music, a)) dressed 
uniformly as princesses or in some other fancy costume. This entertainment 
is given by day ; it is the most beautiful 
sight in the country. The simultaneity of 
the movements even to the tip of a finger, 
is as perfect as in the best-trained ballet. In 
the yollfti'-pivi the marionettes are made to 
perform wonderful evolutions by means of 
their strings. 

Burmese music is probably the most 
highly developed of any except that of 
Europe. There is no musical notation. The 
subject deserves to be studied thoroughly by 
help of the phonograph ; the phonograph 
records prepared for this work were unfortu- 
nately all broken in transit, but through the 
courtesy of Mr. P. A. Mariano it has been 
possible to append a score which faithfully 
reproduces the music (Appendix C). In 
Burmese music, just as in Shan, the character 
of the language is markedly reflected. (See 
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Herbert Spencer, The Origin and Function of Music.) The simplest Burman 
instruments are the harp {saung) and the dulcimer (patald). The harp has 
a boat-shaped body of wood, with a skin stretched over it for sounding-board. 
The thirteen strings are of silk, strengthened with varnish. The staves of the 
patala are of dry bamboo (No. 454). These two instruments are not loud ; they 






are used to accompany the voice, as we use a harp or guitar, and also by 
themselves. The loud band {saing-df), which gives so much character to the 
pwk, is composed of clarions, gongs and drums. The clarion (hn^) is a loud and 
strident instrument, the eiifect of which is enhanced by the second clarion. 
These are supported by gamuts of tuned gongs (18) and drums (22) in circles 
{kyt-zvaing and saing--ix-aing). There are two tenor drums and a bass drum 
(bSndyt). Time is accentuated by cymbals and clappers. The tone of the 
gongs is so round and bright that it may be mistaken for a piano ; the 
flourishes played on the kyt-waing would imply considerable execution in a 
pianist. Drums are struck with the fingers, gongs with padded sticks. 

Boxing-matches 
are the simplest of the 
contests which, after 
plays and pageants, 
form the chief popular 
diversions. The spec- 
tators sit and stand in 
a wide circle. At one 
side is a raised platform 
for the judges. No 
women are present. 
The challenger exe- 
cutes a defiant dance 




CoHltNlud from A'o. 392. 




( At ii banished, the Prince rtfiises to he solaced for Iht hss of 




The Prince in despair qiiils Ike court and sojourns ■with a hermit (yathe), 
of a fcnaerful magieiaa (lawdyl) to break the spell of the Kinifs i/iipliiis 



•.■ho directs him to the abode 
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in the ring and slaps his 
arm {lemmAung-kaf) to 
the exclamation of ydiik- 
kyd .' dt}t/i4 .'—man that 
you arc and son of a 
man ! (No. 153). When 
some one steps into the 
ring to take up the chal- 
lenge, the pair are con- 
ducted by seconds to the 
judges, who decide if they 
are fairly matched ; they 
then stand aside to await their turn. Every kind of attack is fair except 
pulling hair and biting ; a cap is tied on the head to keep the long hair from 
coming loose. The first trace of blood betokens defeat, but matches are very 
frequently drawn. This may be the reason why there is no betting. Powerful 
seconds are on the alert to separate the combatants if they show temper. But 
the absence of temper, despite the severity of the contest, is its conspicuous 
feature. The frank dispasitions of Burman and Talding appear to splendid 
advantage. The high spirits of the victor overflow in chivalrous deprecation of 
his prowess — " the merest fluke in the world ! " That among such a people 
the sense of personal honour is keen goes without saying. Abuse is not so 
cheap as in India. The vendetta is unknown. Fatal quarrels occasionally arise 
from jealousy ; the old national justice put the law into the hand of a betrayed 
husband. 

Pony-racing is the sport of the North, as boat-racing is that of Pegu with 
its network of channels. The races are run in heats of twos, like all races 
in Burma. There are small stakes for the owners, but betting is the soul 
of the sport. In this the women freely participate. The course is flat, half 
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a mile to a mile. Popular diversions, common to Burmans and Europeans, 

are the race meetings, with their kindred accompaniments. 

The boat-races are held at the Thadin-dyiit festival (p. 184). Racing- 
canoes are forty to sixty feet long and only wide enough for one man ; they are 
lacquered inside and out (No. 430). The canoe is paddled by a crew of eight to 




twenty. Competing crews generally belong to different villages, which causes 
excitement to run high and heavy wagers to be laid. The goal is a boat moored 
in the river, athwart of which is fixed a long bamboo (pan). From end to end of the 
latter runs a loose rattan, projecting a hand-breadth at each end. The bow-hands 
make a dash for this rattan, and the boat that secures it is the winner. Burmans 
are excellent swimmers, which they need to be for these races, as the canoes 
are commonly swamped at the goal ; but they have no swimming contests. 

Bullock racing is a favourite sport in parts of southern Pegu. Some 
trouble is taken with breeding the animals and training them to trot fast. In 
the race they go at a gallop over a course of about half a mile. 
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Slashing cocoanuts {dnkSt) 
is a favourite sport in the 
North. A green cocoanut Is 
balanced on the top of another, 
and has to be severed in two 
across the grain at a blow of 
the sabre. This requires both 
power and knack. The vil- 
lagers bet on who will sever 
the greatest number without 
a miss. 

Cock-fighting is con- 
demned by the popular re- 
ligion, together with every- 
thing that causes pain or inflames the passions. Nevertheless, the people are 
greatly addicted to it ; they bet heavily on their birds. A large long-legged 
fowl of the Shanghai type is bred for fighting. The Taliings in the South 
are fond of making bulls fight, especially bull buflfaloes. 

The every-day outdoor sport of Burma is the c/iinlSn game. A light 
springy ball is made of five interlacing circles of split rattan, four or five 
in a tier, with large open interspaces. The object is to keep the ball up, and 
the only rule is that the ball may not be touched with the hand. The nearest 
player advances to meet it, and if he be a tyro, he is content to kick the ball up ; 
there are no turns. A good player will send the ball into the air again and 
again with decreasing force till he allows it to alight in the hollow of his 
shoulder. Thence he Jets it roll 
down the back of the arm and 
jerks it off at the elbow to catch 
it on the knee, and, changing his 
foot like a flash, strikes the ball 
high from the back, with the 
opposite sole, for another player 
to vary the performance in as 
original a way as he can (Nos. 160, 
162). The game implies a perfect 
command of every muscle. Players 
are not at their best till twenty- 
five or thirty. There can be no 
winning in this game, which is 
played for the pure love of skill. 





moves as in our game. The General moves 
the Elephant moves as the General, plus ont 
moves as our Knight, the Chariot moves as ou 
Pawns. The pieces are set up very differently to ours :■ 

Chariots at Rook sqrs. 
KitiB „ Ki. 
General „ K3. 



Chess, dominoes, ^flj//, and 
cards.are the intellectual games. 
Chess {sippayin — ' war-lord ') 
was probably introduced from 
China in ancient times. It 
differs in some points from the 
game played in Europe, but 
agrees with that played by 
Chinese settlers in Burma. The 
pieces are A'/«^, General (v\ lieu 
of our Queen), two Elephants 
(in lieu of our Bishops), two 
Horsemen, two Cliariots (in lieu 
of our Castles or Rooks), and 
eight Soldiers. The King 
me square at a time diagonally, 
square forwards, the Horseman 
Rook, the Soldiers move as our 



it QB and KKts sqrs. 
Elephants „ KB3 and Q2 

|K's4, 4th „ 

'iQ's 4,3rd 



Soldiers 



Like other definite contests, the game of chess is played for money, unless 

at funeral gatherings, where games are played to pass the time, without stakes. 

The Burmese dominoes (thdm- 

bdnpt) are made of black wood, 

with brass nails for points. 

They are held like cards, and 

are played down in the same 

way, not set as dominoes arc 

with us. Pasteboard cards 

ip^) from liurope are common, 

and are to be found in every 

sale dep6t. The staid elders 

alone of lay people, take no 

part in any sort of gambling. 

Venial as gambling is looked 

upon in general, card-player 

(p^-cha) is a term of disparage- 
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ment associated with sot (ayet- 
tfiaiik), next after which is beinza 
— opium-eater. Women do not 
often play chess or cards ; they 
have a game called posit (beetle- 
fight), somewhat resembling back- 
gammon. 

Games of pure hazard are in 
great favour, especially at festival 
times. Chinese and Shan settlers 
start gambhng-dens for the dis- 
solute youth, with Chinese dice 
{Nidaung, Angalon. No. 406), and 
the thirty-six animal lottery {tt, 
tltdnst-chaukka/ing kasA). symbols 
intelligible to every nation and the meanest capacity. For angalon there is a 
paper or cloth with compartments for six different figures of animals on which 
money is staked, corresponding to similar figures on a wooden cube, which is 
shaken in a box. 

The showmen in Burma are the conjuror and the snake-charmer. The 
Burman juggler {myet-hli sayd) makes no pretence of occult powers, not even 
to children. His name implies that his movements "elude the eye;" but his 
legerdemain does not attain to the art of the Indian and Chinese jugglers. 
The snake-charmer, on the other hand (Alambi sayA). pretends to be protected 
by magic. He is tattooed all over with snakes ; he has slits at the side of his 
tongue which he shows, and in other ways he plays upon credulity. It has been 
alleged that the snake-men 
inoculate themselves with the 
venom, but this is not authenti- 
cated, though it is known from 
the experiments of Ferrier 
and his predecessors that im- 
munity can be produced in 
this way. The cobra {mzuye- 
haiik) is exhibited, but only 
when the hamadryad {ngan- 
bdk), a much larger species of 
the same family, cannot be 
procured (p. 96). The snakes 
are exhibited in their natural 
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by the performer, and made to execute feints 
of attack corresponding to the feints of the 
charmer, who keeps time to music, and so 
creates the impression that the snake is 
swaying — " dancing " — to the sound. The 
snakes are difficult to feed and keep in con- 
dition. They are let go after a month or 
two, in the hope of catching them again ; the 
charmer vows to release the snake after a 
delinite term, and has a superstition that if 
he keeps faith the snake will not hurt him. 

The Burmese festivals have been de- 
scribed as being confined to a single one, 
which begins in April and goes on to the 
following March. But that is an exaggera- 
tion. There are two regular carnivals of a 
week or ten days each, and several others of 
a couple of days' duration, besides occasional 
festivities to celebrate the completion of zcdi 
and temples, — and last, but not least, the 



state ; the fascination of the show is the 
danger. But as soon as the snake is un- 
molested it glides away harmlessly ; no one 
feels any apprehension from its proximity 
the moment the showman ceases to tease 
the snake. A cobra is easy to find, but it 
may take months to discover a hamadryad. 
The creature is tracked by the trail it leaves 
in the sand of a dry stream or the dust of a 
road to the place where it is watching its 
eggs. At this time, if ever, the snake is 
aggressive. But like the rest of the cobra 
family, its movements are comparatively slow ; 
the charmer's hand is quicker, the snake is 
captured and consigned to the basket before 
it can strike. After that it is handled with 
impunity. There is no sort of training ; the 
charmers say that the snake may be shown 
the same day that it is caught When the 
snake is set at lai^e, it appears to be blufifed 
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cremation of the yahdn. Burmese 
New- Year — moon-change at Tagi 
— falls in April, as the sun enters 
the sign of Aries. The calendar 
has been regulated on the Brah- 
man model with intercalary days 
and months {Appendix E). New- 
Year marks the greatest crisis in 
the seasons ; the heat has reached 
its climax, to fall abruptly at the 
break of the south-west monsoon. 
Now is the time of drought ; many 
of the wells are empty, and water 
has to be fetched from a distance. There is no greater luxury than abundance 
of water at this season ; water is the most seasonable offering, and great 
supplies are stored in the jars at the kyaungs. In a symbolic spirit, water 
is poured over the images of the Buddha. But the great feature of the 
New-Year festival is the burlesque of these libations. In the true spirit of 
the carnival, the women douse the men, and the men douse the women, all 
regardless of their festal attire. The young women in particular wait in 
ambush for the gallants, perhaps to be caught in a second ambush by some 
urchin. The liberty of water-throwing lasts for the days of aky&, aky&, akydt, 
and atit, the stages of the journey which a thadyd makes from heaven to 
earth to see the works of men if they be good. The legend is probably 
derived from the Hindu myth of the rain-god Indra, to whom water is offered 
at the season of his expected descent A religious feature of the festival is 
the ransom of cattle. An animal kept for slaughter by the Indian Musulman 
butcher is borrowed and 
gaily decked out, with its 
horns gilded. It is led 
round the vill^e or quar- 
ter of the town, followed 
by a festive throng, and 
contributions are gather- 
ed until the price of the 
animal is made up, when 
it is set free at the 
kyaung to be an evidence 
of goodwill to all things 

l'v'"g- 4.3. NEW-VEAR FETE (P.YA-TE.C«Ol 
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Party feeling, which often runs 
high between the quarters of a 
village, with their rival kyaung 
and zedi, finds an outlet at Tagii 
in the tug-of-war {lun-swi). As 
the superstitious whistle for the 
wind, so do they expect to tug 
in the monsoon by this means, at 
the season when everything is 
panting for rain. 

After Tagii, the next festival 
season is Wdao—in June— the 
commencement of the Buddhist 
Lent. This season is signalised 
by the S/iinidiing fetes, described in Chapter III. During Lent there is no 
regular festival. 

The great festival of Thadlndytit celebrates the close of Lent. It falls in 
October, when the rains are generally over, and is the one for which the most 
extensive preparations are made. Every festival is signalised by the offerings 
made to the yahdn. But now they are literally " poured " in profusion, as the 
word implies {sun-ldung). Yazamd — paths fenced with bamboo trellis, such as 
those prepared for the progress of royalty — are got ready along the chief 
thoroughfare. Through these on the morning of the great day the yahdn 
defile in endless procession. As many as a thousand yahdn may be invited 
to receive the Thadindyiit offerings in a large town. The offerings are poured 
into the alms-bowls by the laity ; scholars are stationed at intervals to relieve 
the ya/idn of their loads of offerings. After the yahdn come pdthuda-M and 
mithild. Both ends of 
the ya~amd are deco- 
rated with arches of 
bamboo and tinsel. 
About these aregrouped 
life-size figures of my- 
thical import — dragons 
to guard the entrance, 
princes and princesses 
of the nats to take part 
in the honour done to 
the Thingd (No. 151). 
In the evenings fire- 
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balloons arc sent off, and the rivers are illuminated with rafts carrying lamps 
which are set adrift. Labyrinths of bamboo arc erected round the ^^</(, which 
entertain the children and especially the hill-people, who pique themselves, not 




without reason, on their sense of locality. These labyrinths are called Wingabd, 
after the mountain maze, to which Prince Wethandaya was banished by his 
father, in the zAt legend. 

Tazdung-m&tt is the next festival after Jhadindyi'tt ; it is kept in Pegu, 
but not in Burma Proper. At this season Buddhists commemorate the miraculous 
journey of Gawdama Buddha to the nat country after the death of his mother, to 
impart to her the enlightenment which 
had come to him on earth, and by means 
of which he had attained peace. Spires of 
bamboo-work and tinsel — the tazdnng-daing 
— are built twenty to fifty feet high, as 
symbols of the stair by which Gawdama 
ascended. These are carried round the 
place with music, and are finally dedicated 
at the zedi (No. 422). In the interval 
between Tazdung-mdn and Thadlndytit the 
kaWin-thingdn are dedicated, and the viatho- 
thingdn are woven. The kahin-tkingdn is 
the annual supply of the primitive par/i- 
kaya, and is of a nominal character, owing 
to the profusion of offerings at other times. 
The matlid-ihittgdn is a cloth wherewith 
to deck the images of the Buddha and the 
paung of the zedi (Nos. 429, 449). It is 
the offering of the women who weave it, 
2 B 
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and, in order to possess its proper 
value, should be completed in a 
day and a night. This is the 
only approach to a vigil. The 
texture is loose, and broad bands 
of tinsel are shot through to make 
up the woof faster. 

Tawthalin is a minor festival, 
falling in Lent, and observed only 
in Pegu. The Tawthalin offer- 
ings are distinguished by being 
in thousands, one thousand little 
cakes, one thousand plantains, and 
so on {No. 282). The number one 
thousand is said to be symbolical 
of the thousand g^ta or stanzas of the WMuindayd zat, the legend of Gawdama 
Buddha's last incarnation but one, closely prefiguring the final incarnation. 

The above are the Buddhist festivals, which are celebrated by the whole 
population together, with all the I'clat they can give them. The only other 
recurring observances of a religious character have nothing to do with 
Buddhism, and arc rejected by all earnest and enlightened Buddhists. These 
observances, if not furtively conducted, as is often the case, are kept by 
individuals only, or by households at a time ; they have sufficient in common 
with the nat worship of the hill tribes, to show what the original Burman 
and Tal.iing worship may have been. Unlike the Kar^n, who knows only 
of evil nats, the Burman has both good and evil spirits. The former belong 
to the land of the zal ro- 
mance, the latter are chiefly 
the survival of the primitive 
paganism. In the Burman 
cosmogony, iiat-yua is the 
delectable land to which, by 
a courtesy analogous to the 
German " liocli- " and " Iwclist- 
selig" the kings are said 
to migrate at their demise. 
A higher order than nat is 
tliady^ and thadyd-niin, and 
above these the highest order W^ 
of being, byammA, the cloud- 
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dwellers to whom the Bur- 
mans pretend to owe their 
origin. Theseethereal beings 
are subject to the law of 
kanita, and re-birth. They 
have to attain nirvdna like 
men, through virtue. Under 
" gods " in the Pali scriptures 
are to be understood such 
beings as these. Together 
with men they form the 
group thadda-ivA — rational 
beings — to whom the mes- 
sage of the Buddha is de- 
livered. (See Stevenson, 
Lexicon, pp. 603. 788.) The 
higher orders of existence 
are not to be confounded 
with the higher religious 
states, ayahdt,aydttap6,-^\(\<^ 
are attained by the " noble 
path " alone (p. 46). In 
this fairyland, situated in 
the Hhnawunta taw (Hima- 
layas) and its clouds, the 
poetry of the people centres. 
(See rite Soul of a People, 
Chapter XXI.) As the 
heavens are indwelt by 
ethereal beings, so also 
everything on earth has its 
presiding genius. The 
heavenly genii are benefi- 
cent, the terrestrial ones 
friendly or malign. The 
uais of the mountains in- 
spire awe, and their protec- 
tion is invoked against wild 
beasts and other dangers to 
travellers. A nat is pro- 
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pitiated by offerings at a 
shrine, almost always in minia- 
ture. Only fruit, flowers, and 
music are offered by Bud- 
dhists. A special genius is 
assigned to the dwelling — 
ein-dwin Min Magayt nat, in 
whose little shrine a cocoa- 
nut is offered. The nut is 
replaced as the water dries 
up, which it is assumed the 
nai has drunk. There are 
tiati who preside over countries, 
Mindyi and Mindyd for 
Burma, Yindyi for Pegu, Bodaw and his sons for That6n, and other local nats. 
These nats are propitiated by such offerings as a crown, or by standing guard 
before their images, upon undertaking a journey, entering on a race or other 
contest. The five nats of the firmament have a special cult associated with 
that of the eight planets, with which the Buddha and eight yahdnda are 
mixed up. The local nats are most commonly propitiated \r\ pyatlw (December), 
the harvest month. The visitations of malign spirits are attributed to what 
the Burmans call unripe (asi'in) deaths. Such are deaths from lightning- 
stroke, accidents of all sorts, child-bed, cholera, and whatever is violent and 
sudden. The normal re- in carnation of the karma of such is immature ; they haunt 
localities as ghosts (tasi-), and seek 
the bodies of the living for hosts, 
thereby causingsickncss. Slaughter 
in battle accounts for an epidemic 
visitation of this kind, and the 
epidemic again entails epidemics. 
Pilgrimages tothe great shrines 
are made in the dry months, espe- 
cially at times of full moon. The 
most sacred shrine of the Peninsula 
and the perennial resort of pilgrims 
is the -^rf/' on the site of the an- 
cient Mun village Dag6n, renamed 
Yangdn (Rangoon). The legend 
declares that the original founders 
of the shrine deposited eight hairs 
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of the Buddha there. The shrine 
now known as Shwe-Dagdn Payd 
{S/nae-tl gSn) was built over by 
the Emperor Sinbyu Shin in 1775 
and brought to its present height 
of about three hundred feet above 
the platform. It stands at the 
extremity of the southernmost 
spur of the Pegu Yflma, and 
occupies a commanding position 
over the port of Rangoon, asserting 
the Burman character of the place 
above the masts of ships that 
dwarf everything else. The pre- 
sent canopy was dedicated by 
King Mind6n Min in 1871 at the cost of half a million of rupees. It is not 
gilt in the ordinary way but plated with gold foil. The cone of the aedi itself 
is gilt from the peak to the platform. Such a gilding costs three hundred 
thousand rupees and lasts fifteen to twenty years in the climate of Rangoon. 
Till the Shwe-D^6n PayS was brought to its present height by the Burman 
conquerors, the aedi at the Mun capital Pegu had been the greatest in the 
land, though not the most sacred as a reliquary. This is Shwe'lundwdaw 
Payd, also about three hundred feet high from platform to summit (No. 67). Its 
site is not so favourable as that of its rival, nevertheless the zedi is a noble object. 
After the Shwe-Dagon Payd the next greatest shrine is the Mahd-myammuni 
at Amayapfiya (No. 449), This colossal image of the Buddha weighs several 
tons, and it was brought over the Arakin mountains by the Burman conquerors. 
The head was damaged when the tazdnng over the image was burned down in 
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1884, and has had to be replaced. The 
body of the image is encrusted with gold 
which the pilgrims affix ; by a miraculous 
quality of the image the gold leaf is said 
to adhere without the usual size. Next in 
celebrity to this image is the Shwe-zettaw, 
a sacred footprint on the rock, west of 
Mimbu on the Irawadi {cf. p. 36). Only 
the site of the original footprint on the hill 
is shown. The rock which bore it clove 
asunder, according to the legend, in con- 
sequence of a profanation. A model of 
the original occupies a tasdung beneath. 
The fourth great resort of pi^rims is 
Kyaitttyo PayA, which is believed to en- 
shrine two hairs of the Buddha. It is 
erected on a boulder which overhangs the 
427 piLOHiMs WITH THEiH peak of a mouHtaln three thousand six 

BEuoMoiNos hundred feet high, looking out on the plains 

of the Sittaung river. The legend tells how this boulder — which is not a 
rocking-stone — in days of greater piety used to float free above the summit. 
There are those who argue that even now 3 fine thread can be drawn 
between the boulder and the rock. About one hundred and fifty years ago 
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a Kar^n from this neighbourhood was taWen prisoner In the wars and carried 
to Ava, where he eventually became yahdn. One night he dreamt that in the 
cavity of a rock, on a hill near his home, were two hairs of the Buddha 
which had been deposited by 6ttara and Sawnas^, the missionary yaltdn 
who brought Buddhism to Pegu ; they died and attained part-nirvana at this 
place, and were buried at the foot of the hill. The Kar^n was allowed to travel 
to the spot, where he found what he had seen in his dream ; a sedt was built 
there, which is now a famous resort of pilgrims — Kdtluna y6n (No. 280), 
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- CHAPTER IX 

AGE AND MORTALITY 

The men and women of the 
tropics age and die sooner than 
those of temperate climates. 
One meets reputed centen- 
arians in Burma, but it is rarely 
that the old people can prove 
their age, unless they are able 
to connect their year of birth 
with some historical event 
Ninety years is a very great 
age for a native of Burma to 
attain. When parents are past 
their prime their children pray 
them to nobo-sat, which means 
that they should be at the chil- 
dren's charge for the remainder of their lives, as the children had first been at 
their parents'. The turning-point is not marked by any formality, but a child 
approaching parents on a solemn occasion adopts the gesture of veneration. The 
aged are not idle ; they preserve a great elasticity of mind and interest in things ;, 
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they study their re- 
ligious books, occupy 
themselves with their 
grandchildren, teach 
them and tell them 
stories, and make toys 
for them. They do 
the light repairs oi 
the house and gear, 
and when they are 
too old to go on pil- 
grimages with the 
others they keep the house and tell their beads alone. The veteran can 
still halt to the shrine on duty-days. Every old man is by courtesy liidyi, 
and every old woman amidyt. The old people wear plainer clothing than 
the young, and, according to old Burman fashion, less of it. The human dignity 
of the aged is of a kind that apparel cannot add to. Steeped in the spirit of 
Buddhism, the aged never yield to anger. Wanting neither for necessaries nor 
honour, the pathos of their serene old age is purely that of years. A peaceful 
end is their lot. (See Tke Soul of a P^ple, p. 330.) 

And now our Burman is equipped for the final stage. To the dead of 
whatever degree royal honours are accorded. The body is spoken of as aldung, 
"that which is about to be," to be something of a higher nature, namely, 
as the dead are spoken of in German as 
•' blessed." The corpse is laid under a 
white or royal canopy, upon a temporary 
bier, for one or several days. The body 
is swathed in grave-clothes, the thumbs 
and great toes tied together with strips of 
white cotton cloth, and in the mouth is 
put a gold or silver piece for kaddga — 
ferry-hire. While the body is lying in 
state, the catafalque {dald) is being pre- 
pared for carrying the bier to the cemetery. 
The dald is a tall erection of bamboo and 
paper, ending in a royal pyattltat, gay 
with colours and tinsel. The corpse is 
laid in a coffin similarly decorated, which 
is placed in or over the sarcophagus- 
shaped part of the dald. Above the coffin 
2 c 
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floats a paso or tam^in. according to the sex 
of the deceased. Figures of winged kein- 
nayA support the coffin. All these prepara- 
tions are costly, but they are never omitted 
(except in the case of unripe deaths), for if 
the family of the deceased have not the 
means the neighbours contribute. While the 
dald is preparing, the relatives and neigh- 
bours are entertained in a pavilion erected 
in front of the house. Music, games, and 
fwb are provided by day and by night to 
help them to pass the time. The Burman 
word for funeral is mathA, a sorrowing ; and 
the mourning of the relatives is open and 
loud. Death is spoken of with bated breath 
and true solemnity. It is not baldly stated 
that a person is dead, but that their life has 
ended. The dead are borne in tender 
memory. Nevertheless the incidents of the 
funeral arc so inconsistent with mourning that they receive point in a fable. 
The python snake wilh its gigantic size and forbidding aspect looks the king 
of venomous reptiles. And such, according to the satire, the python used 
to be. So potent was his venom that if he bit so much as the track of a 
creature it must die. On one occasion the serpent bit the foot-print of a man 
who had angered him, and crept to the village to enjoy his revenge. But 
he found nothing there to betoken sorrow. Music was playing and the people 
were dancing. This mortified him so that he climbed a lofty tree and spat all 
his venom forth. The preparation of the catafalque and the entertainment of 
the funeral guests are costly, but the offerings to the _]'<i/vrt'« are the chief expense. 
These are what give dis- 
tinction to the funeral. 
As many yahdn of the 
place and the surround- 
ing country as the family 
can afford to present 
offerings to, are invited to 
precede the corU'ge to the 
cemetery. The offerings 
are all of identical nature 
and value. In the illus- 
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tration No. 438. 
there are Torty, 
which cost nine 
rupees each. It 
is an honour to 
receive a share of 
the offering to bear 
with the funeral, 
which thewomenof 
the neighbourhood 
carry. The whole 
village turns out in 
gala costume ; Lh- 
dyis of the high- 
est standing follow 
the humblest 
funeral. Even the 
relatives have no 

badge of mourning in their apparel. At great funerals, processions of white- 
robed bearers of the offerings are arranged, and other demonstrations. At 
noon on the day of the funeral the young men of the quarter raise the 
catafalque, which they bear on their shoulders. The women place the offerings 
on their heads, and those who have nothing to carry make believe to drag 
the bier by long streamers of white cloth, from both ends. The bearers follow 
their movements with grotesque dancing, allowing the bier sometimes to 
advance, sometimes to recede, as if its possession \\ere being contested. Where 
the roads are good enough, the bier is erected on a platform borne on wheels. 
The Taliings permit no 
backward movement of 
the bier, which they 
consider unlucky ; they 
object to the bearing of 
a corpse from outside 
through the village or 
town. At the base of 
the catafalque are borne 
champions who posture 
in defiant attitudes. 
The funeral pi-ocession 
is preceded by a band 
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playing music as florid in its way as is thu decoration of the bier. At the 
cemetery the pyre has been partly prepared ; it is reserved for the relatives to 
complete it by carrying heavy billets and putting them in place. The coffin is 
taken down from the catafalque and brought to the pyre, with the head to 
the West — the direction of the sacred Bo tree. The gay catafalque is cast 




on the ground and allowed to decay. Before laying the coffin on the wood, 
it is swayed to and from the pyre seven times, in obeisance before the Bo 
tree. While this is done a sabre is held up with the edge facing the coffin ; the 
signification of this is obscure. The cover is now removed, and the coffin turned 
over on the pyre and lifted away. Fuel is heaped on the corpse and the fire 
kindled. The relatives assemble before the yahdn who have come to the 
cemetery and the ceremony o{ ye^i'tcha is performed in respect of the offerings 
dedicated, which have meanwhile been conveyed to the kyaung. All except the 
relatives return. When the pile is consumed, the fragments of bones are 
collected in a vessel and brought to the house of the deceased. Here they are 
venerated for several months, after which they are deposited in sacred ground 
{payd-mye). Those who can afford it build a cinerarium (ayd-o. Nos. 441. 442). 
In the case of earth 
burial, which is resorted 
to where fuel is scarce 
or costly, the seven 
obeisances are the same ; 
the coffin is opened at 
the grave (which is about 
two cubits deep), and 
the grave-clothes are 
loosened. The corpse, 
if that of a man, is in- 
clined towards the left 
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if of a woman, towards the 
right. After the coffin has 
been lowered the relatives 
and friends throw on the 
earth. The chief mourner 
wavtis a kerchief and calls 
on the spirit to return {leippya- 
kaw) ; the kerchief is de- 
posited where the corpse had 
lain in the dwelHng for seven 
days. Regular funerals are 
huld when a person has died 
a death that is looked upon 

as natural. In the case of violent and other " unripe " deaths the body is buried 

in haste without any obsequies (p. 188). 

Incongruous as are certain of the customs observed at lay-people's funerals, 

it is at the funerals of the solemn recluses that the boisterous Burman practices 

reach their climax. When the incumbent of a kyaung dies {much less pomp 

is displayed at the funeral of a sojourner), the body is embalmed, so as to allow 

of several months being devoted to the preparations for the funeral. The corpse 

is swathed like a mummy and laid in a solid dug-out coffin of hard wood. 

Mercury is poured in at the mouth and 

honey is applied externally, A support 

for the coffin is made in the form of a 

nagd, raising its head and fiery tongue to 

guard its trust. Upon the coffin rests an 

effigy of the deceased. Beneath the nagA 

is a throne {balfn), decorated with gilding 

and colours. Sometimes the whole struc- 
ture is of glass mosaic {tliAyd), and subse- 
quently forms part of the catafalque. Such 

elaborate dalA are not burned, but brought 

back to the kyaung, where they are kept, 

but not used again. Over all is a royal 

canopy of corresponding magnificence, 

with the iibyu or royal ensign at the four 

corners. Thus the coffin lies in state in 

the kyaung, or in a special building, it 

may be during the whole rains, while 

the kyamigtagd is occupied with the 
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preparations for the grand funeral cere- 
mony, which is called pdndyi-byan — the trans- 
lation of the yahdn. The expenses are 
frequently shared and public contributions 
flow in. The catafalque is of the same de- 
sign as the ordinary dalA, but of several times 
greater dimensions — fifty to sixty feet high 
to the // of the pyatthat. It is solidly con- 
structed and braced and strengthened in every 
direction. At the present day the catafalque 
is mostly erected on a stout platform on 
wheels. A long cable proceeds from each 
end of the carriage to draw it by and enable 
it to be controlled where the road descends. 
It is difficult to manceuvre at the turns of the 
streets and under the telegraph-wires, although 
the latter are carried on special posts where 
they cross the approaches to cemeteries. The 
pyatthat often fails to reach its destination in 

its original perfection ; nevertheless it stands out brilliantly in the grand display. 

in which it is frequently preceded and followed 

by subsidiary pyatthat erected over carriages 

which bear the largest offerings to the kyaungs. 

The Myimmo Daung with its denizens (p. 38) 

is built up on another carriage, others are bright 

with nats and thadyA. immense paper models of 

boats, ships, and steamers, and similar freaks 

of the Thadlndyut cajn\vii\. Life-size models of 

white elephants, caparisoned with red and tinsel, 

move in the procession. Uniform costumes are 

got ready, and scores of young men are drilled 

for their parts in the cortege. The day is fixed 

long beforehand, and people throng in from all 

the neighbouring villages in their finest clothes. 

The streets are lined with gay booths, pn'^ arc 

being acted, and bands are playing. At noon 

the great catafalque begins its progress to the 

cemetery, drawn by the people, preceded and 

followed by regiments of masqueraders, endless 

lines of women carrying offerings, and sight- 
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ever, while everybody else puts the best 
face upon it. TV p6ndyt-byan kaung-dk — 
it was a glorious pdndyl-byan, and the 
kyaungtagd will be congratulated upon it 
as long as he lives. It is as though 
feelings held in life-long repression had 
regained the field and were asserting their 
sway over the passive embodiment of the 
restraining power. Extremes meet ; and 
herein the secret may lie of the spell 
Buddhism exerts over Burma, in her 
serious mood. 

The Burmans are wont to mark the 
course of life into five stages — first to get ti 
health, then to get learning, then family, 



seers. If the idea be to conjure up the greatest 
possible contrast to the life of the man who is being 
honoured, the object could not be more completely 
attained. When the bier has reached the cemetery, 
the coffin is not set on a pyre like that of the lay- 
man, but is burned in the catafalque, for which 
purpose the latter has been filled with combustibles. 
The fire is not lighted in the common way ; it is 
kindled from a distance by means of rockets. These 
|{ are contributed by different villages or quarters of 
|| the town. Each of them backs their rocket for the 
honour of starting the fire. In Burma Proper the 
great rockets are sent through the air, guided by 
rattans to the catafalque. But it is one thing to 
reach and another to kindle. The Talding rockets, 
with the trunks of hard trees, hooped with iron, for 
barrels, and mounted on stout carriages, are merely 
aimed at the catafalque. It frequently happens 
that none of them hits the mark ; then the fire is 
kindled by hand. But the rocket that went nearest 
has won the day ; great sums of money change 
hands, and as they return home, some people's 
spirits are 
higher than 
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then substance, then KAtho. First the free and happy child living a life of 
nature. Then the schoolboy and student opening the stores of traditional 
wisdom. Then the gallant, absorbed in arts of pleasing ; the escapade of 
marriage as the event frequently proves ; the coming of family and settling 
down to work. Then the staid man of substance, precise in expression, versed 
in ancient lore and heard in the council of the village conclave. Lastly, his 
ambitions satisfied, founder or co-founder of temple or school, he relinquishes 
his work to his children, and spends the evening of life in kindly intercourse, 
in study and devotion to his religion. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 



Compiled from Spea 



's Gazetteer of British Burma and Phayris History of Burma. 



[ooo. Legendarj- origin of the Burman kingdom. Founding of Tagiung by Abhi Yaza (Raja), 

a conquered Sakya king of Kapilavastu (" Kapilaioiit "). 
865, Era of King Kawza begins. Thirty-two kings follow, ending wilh Binnaka Yaza, 
82s- King Kan Yaia-dyi is established at KaW on the Chindwin. 

His son Umidusiiia migrates to Kyauppadaung in Arakin 

and establishes the Arakin Kingdom. King Kan Yaza-ng^ 

is established in Tag^ung. 
691. Era of King Kawza closes. Era of BAdaw Yuzana, grandfather 

of Gawdama, begins. 
623. Birth of Gawdama, afterwards the Buddha, according to the 

legend ; according to modem researches, sixty to one 

hundred and thirty-one years later. 
Chinese irruption into Burma. King driven south to Mal^. 

Tripartilion of kingdom. Prince Doza Yaza of Kapilavastu 

marries the chief widow of the king and founds old or 

northern Pagin, Seventeen reigns follow, up to 443 B.C. 
S88. Gawdama quits the palace and enters on his mission as 

Buddha. Miraculous visit of the Buddha and five hundred 

yakdn to Sagging. Changes in the earth prophesied— the 

formation of the Bo-u lake, the rise of Popa mount 

(volcanic), the retreat of the sea from Thay^kittaya near 

Prome, and the spread of Buddhism. 
543. Demise of Gawdama Buddha. Era of Gawdama begins (lasts 

till 83 a.d). First Buddhist council. 
;23. King Ajutasatra collects the relics of the Buddha. 
443. Two Burman kingdoms, Tagiung and Pyu (Pye, Prum, 

Prome ?) Prince Labadutra of TagSung hunts the great 

boar, which he kills at Wettok)'iin near Prome. 
Second Buddhist council. 
250- King Asdka {Asdtaka min) of Pattalipuira distributes the reli 

king's son Mahinda goes as missionary _>'aArfH to Ceyli 

missionary _)'iiAif« to Burma. 
Z41. Third Buddhist council. 
2 D 




_ of the Buddha. The 
dttara and Sawnas^ 
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Tipturcs to Pegu 

ePhayre,p. 31). 



150. Legendary visit of Gawdama to AraHn (!) The MahA-myammm 

the Uuddha, and cast by King Sandathuria. 
r 14. The Tepa dynasty begins. 
1. The Buddhist Scriptures brought to China. 

82. New era of Pyu King Thamiindaytt. (Lasts till 638.) 
104. The Muns destroy Thay^iitaya. Kiilg Thamundayft driven north, where he establishes 

New Pagdn. Eighteen reigns follow. 
128. Rise of Magadu in Martaban {MStlama). 

40a The mbsionan' _Kii/fif« Buddhag6sha from Ceylon brings the Buddhist sc 
and reforms the religious practice {se 
410. Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian visits Ceylon. 
450. Burma invaded by Shan Chinese (7'«r-<i*— Tartar?) 
5 [8. Chinese pilgrim Chun Yun visits Ceylon. 
553. Buddhism introduced into Japan. 
629. Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Sung visits Cejlon ; stays till 

648. 
6}8. Era and dynasty of King Pupasaw~the present era. 

Accession of King Pyinbya, to whom nine of the temples 

at Pagdn are ascribed. 
Siam (ySdayd) converted to Buddhism. 
800. Irruption of Shans into Burma. (Date earlier ? Pres- 
sure of Chinese on the N.E. the probable catise, 
Phayre, p. 12.) King Saw Yahdn introduced ttagd 

1017. Accession of King Andwj-ata Minsaw the Great. 
Abolishes na^J worship. Builds temples at Pagdn. 
Invades China to procure the Buddhist scriptures 
and sacred tooth-relic. A model of the relic pro- 
cured and deposited in the ShwezlgSn Payd, 
Nyaung-Ci. Invades Arakdn and endeavours to take ' 
the MahA-myammuni image. Invades Pegu, captures 
Thaton and brings away the Buddhist scriptures to 
Pagdn. Takes Tenaserim from Siam. 
[085. Southern provinces rebel, but re-subjugated. King 
Kyansitthu of Pagdn builds Ananda Payd and Sk'ue 
Kii Payd. Establishes relations with the Buddhists 
of Ceylon. Repairs the shrines at BoddhagSya 
through the agency of the King of Arak.ln. 
I. King Kyansitthu of Pagdn murdered by his son after reigning seventy-five years. 
. Accession of King Narapati Sitthu the Great. Empire established over all the kingdoms 
except Arakdn. Embassy sent to the King of Ceylon, who deputes live yahin to 
teach Buddhism in Burma. Gawdawballn Payd built. 
. Burma invaded from India. Burman soiereign deposed— A'ii/rf.*/4 mm. Cambodia 

and Arayamana invaded from Cej'lon. 
. Burma invaded by China and tribute demanded. King Narashihepade driven south 
and pursued to Tar6k-hmaw before Prome, whence he fled to Pathdin — TarSk-pyt-min, 
Pagdn referred to by Marco Polo as the capital of a great kingdom. 
•. Burma invaded by Shans, King Kyawzwa of Pagdn made a recluse. China interferes 
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on behalf of Burma and besieges Myinzaing, but without effect. Pag^n kingdom 

parcelled out among Shan leaders. Siam recovers Tenaserim. Pegu recovers 

independence. Prome, Taung-ngu (Paung), Myiniaing, Pinya, Sagding, ThayA assert 

independence. Pagdn dynasty continues in name only. Shan dynasty of Beinnaka 

established in Burma Proper. 
1306. King Zaw-aw Thin Hmaing of Pegu recaptures 

Tenaserim from Siam. Foundation of chronic 

hostility between Pegu and Siam. 
I33''- Tenaserim recovered and Pegti made tributary by 

Siam (Siamese accounts). 
1348. King Sinbyu Shin of Pegu. First mention of cannon. 

The Mun have firearms. 
1364. Inwa (" Ava," Ralauapdya — city of gems) founded by 

Shan-Burman King Rahula (Thado Minbya). 
1385. Accession of King Yazadiyft the Great, of Pegu. 

War with Burma. Chinese interfere on behalf of 

latter. Arakdn supports Burma. Peaceconcluded, 

1421, on the basis that Prome is Burman territorj-. 
1423. Death of King Yazadiylt of Pegu. 
1438. The calendar adjusted by moving the date back two 

years, Nicolo d' Conli, traveller from Italy, de- 
scribes Thaton as a seaport. Other travellers from 

the West about this period^Ludovico Bart hem a 

of Bologna, Hieronimo Adomo, Hieronimo de 

San Stefano and the Russian, Athanasius Nitikin. 
1444. Chinese invasion of Burma repelled by King M6n' 

hnyin Mintara. 
14^4. Ali Khan usurps the kingdom of Arakdn. Burman 

kingdom at a low ebb ; weakened by Mongol ^^g chidaw-ya ip. ae). 

inroads from the North. Military adventurers 

from Europe in the service of the rival kingdoms. 
1505. Shan Swabwa of Onaung overthrows the Shan-Burman king of Ava and establishes a 

new dynasty. 
1530, Five indeptcndent kingdoms — Ava (Shan), Prome (Shan-Burman), Taung-ngu (Paung), 

Pegu (Mun) and Arakin. Taung-ngu begins to rise in power. 
Thohambwa succeeds to the kingdom of Ava. Massacres oi yahda and plunder of sedi 

take place. The king assassinated, 1542. 
Travellers of the period— Ruy Nunes d'Alcunha, 151 [. Giovanni dc Sylveira (Arak4n). 

Antonio Carrea (treats with the King of Pegu on behalf of Portugal, 1519)- Odoardo 

Barbessa (reports the King of Pegu to be very powerful, 1520). Cjesar Frederick. 

Ralph Fitch. (See Jardine, introduction to Sangermano's ' Burmese Empire.') Soldiers 

of fortune — Caspar d' Cruz, Boniface Damien, Giovanni Cayero and Ferdinand 

Mendez Pinto. 
1540. ManabSn (M6ttami) besieged by Siam. 
1550. King Tabfn Shwe-ti of Pegu advances on Ava, but is repulsed by a confederation of the 

Shans. PagSn is occupied and the other Burman kingdoms subjugated. Siam recovers 

Tenaserim. Nawralha (afterwards called Bayln-iiaung — next to the king) leads an 

expedition against Siam with assistance of the Portuguese adventurers, Seixas and 

Cayero, who bring five hundred Portuguese soldiers. 
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1550. Bayfn-naung (brother-in-law of the last king) succeeds, under the title of Sinbyu- 
myi Shin. Tham^in Taw, representative of the ancient Mun dynasty, is beheaded. 
Expedition to and capture of Ava. Advance to Zimm^. Shan states subjugated, 
excepting Theinni. Advance on Laos, as far as the Mekong. 1562, Siam invaded 
and the capital Ay6dayi captiu-ed. Tenaserim recovered from Siam. 1575, the Shan 
states re-subjugated. Troops sent to the aid of the King of Ceylon. Zenith of Mun 
empire. 

1570. Pegu exhausted and depopulated. In his old age the emperor becomes fanatical, compels 
foreigners to embrace Buddhism (the solitary example of the kind) and to respect 
animal life. Mahomedan butchers mentioned at this period. 1581, preparations for 
invading Arakdn interrupted by the death of the emperor. 

1 581. Yuwa Yaza (crown prince) succeeds. 

1 59 1. Nanda Bayin succeeds to the empire of Pegu. Successful expedition against Ava. 
Advance against Siam " with 5000 elephants and 300,000 men." Ay6dayi besieged 
without success, and again in 1593. Pegu drained of men and resources. The 
emperor gives way to senseless savagery ; immolates his relatives (witnessed by 
Gaspari Balbi, of Venice). Massacres of the people ordered and persecution of 
the yahdn, Taung-ngu and Arakdn league against the emperor. The Siamese 
invader is acclaimed. 

1596. The Arakanese advance as far as Thallyfn (**Syriam")* Sack of Pegu. Fabulous 
accounts of its wealth. Independence of Ava re-established. Taung-ngu attacked by 
Prome while engaged in repulsing the Siamese. Siam recovers Tenaserim and besieges 
Martaban. Philip de Brito — a Portuguese ship-boy who grew up in the palace at 
Arakdn — deserts the Arakanese and seizes Syriam for the Portuguese. i6oo, Philip 
de Brito recovers Yam^thin for Taung-ngu. 

1607. Ava re-subjugates Prome and (1610) Taung-ngu also, and obtains the tooth-relic of the 
Buddha. Travellers at this period, the Jesuit Boves, Faria y Souza. 

161 5. De Brito captures Taung-ngu but is attacked and defeated by the King of Ava and 

is tortured to death. De Brito's Portuguese comrades are sent to Ava. 
Mah^ Damma Yaza of Taimg-ngu reconstitutes the empire, with his capital at Ava. 
The help of Portuguese galleons obtained by sea. The Siamese ally with the Portuguese. 
Envoys sent to Burma from the Emperor Jehangfr and the governor of Bengal. 

1 61 6. The Englishman Samuel dies in Burma ; his property seized but afterwards restored. 

The English invited to settle. English factories at Syriam, Prome, Ava, Bamdw. 
Disputes of English and Dutch settlers. Both compelled to withdraw. 

1632. The Mun Emperor Thado Damma Yaza on the throne, with the capital at Ava ; a good 
and wise ruler. Builds Kattng-hmi^da'w Payd, below Sagding. 

1648. Bintale succeeds, and is succeeded by Mahi Piyawa Damma Yaza. 

1658. An invasion from China repulsed with difficulty. 

1 66 1. The Kingdom of Ava usurped by Prome. 

The pirate Gonzales appears in Arakdn. Bengal in a disorganized state, of which Arakdn 
takes advantage, and with the help of Gonzales advances as far as Lakimpur, but is 
driven back to Chittagong. Gonzales turns the Arakanese fleet against Arakdn and 
commits shocking atrocities. The Viceroy of Goa leagues with the pirate, who never- 
theless is eventually beaten. 

1664. The Arakanese advance into Bengal as far as Dakka. 

1672. Accession of Emperor Thiyi Payawa Mahi Damma Yaza of Pegu. 

1687. Haindyi Island ("Negrais") at the mouth of the Path^in River is taken by Captain 
Weldon (British) on behalf of the Siamese. At the bidding of the East India Company 
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the Siamese Governor of Mergui expels British traders ("interlopers"); seventeen 

British massacred in the scuffle that took place. The British fall into disrepute. A 

French mission follows. 
1688. The Governor of Pegu sends a letter to the Governor of Madras asking for British traders 

to settle in Pegu. 
1695. The Burman Government confiscates the goods of Adrian Tilbur}', an Englishman who 

died in Burma ; and the ship »S*.S*. Antony and Nicholas, Messrs. Fleetwood and Sealy 

deputed by the Madras Government to recover the above, in 1697. Messrs. Bowyear 

and Alison deputed on the same duty in 1709. 
1698. Accession of Emperor SinbyO Shin Dipata. Non-Buddhist foreigners treated with 

contempt, but not molested. 
1720. First Catholic mission. 

1733. Accession of Emperor Sinbyfi Shin Dipata II. 
1738. Manipuris advance as far as Sagding and destroy temples there. 
1740. Pegu- Burman Empire again disintegrating. Pegu exhausted by imposts ; even the looms 

are taxed. The condition of the people wretched. The Muns rise against the 

Taung-ngu-Peguan dynasty, march north and capture the Emperor Kaungthit. 
The East India Company have an agent in Pegu. 
1746. A Gwe Shan becomes King of Pegu, but abdicates. Binnya Dala elected in his place. 
1750. The Muns under the Yuwa Yaza (crown-prince) and Dalaban march north in great force, 

with the co-operation of renegade Dutch and native Portuguese. 
1752. Ava destroyed, the king taken to Pegu (where he was executed two years later on a charge 

of conspiracy). 

1754. Aungzaya of Mos6bo (later Shweb6), afterwards called Aldung Payi, rallies the Burmans 

to rise against the Mun garrisons, which are dispersed. The Burmans march on Pegu, 
take the city and capture the emperor. Rangoon ( YangSn — ^the end of the strife) is 
founded and Burman empire proclaimed under Aldung Pay&. 

1755. Embassy of Captain George Baker to Burma. See his journal (Oriental Repertory, 

London, Dalrymple, 1791). The Emperor AMung Payi sends a golden letter for 
delivery to King George III., but it is intercepted. 

1756. Miu-der of Bishop Nerini. 

1757. Rising of Muns. Fresh Campaign, in which Pegu is finally subjugated. The name 

TaUing — the vanquished — given to the Mun race. Dalaban, the Mun general, 
afterwards called Nawratha, enters the service of the Burman Emperor on honoiu-able 
terms. 
The crew of the French ship Galatie are seized. 

1758. Manipiir is subdued. A rebellion of the Taldings is suppressed. 

1759. '^^^ British settlers at Negrais are massacred at the instigation of the French. 
Siam is invaded and siege laid to Ay6dayi, without success. 

1760. Death of Aldimg Payi. His eldest son Naungdawdyi succeeds, under his father's will 

that his three sons should reign in succession. Palace intrigues. The capital changed 
from Shweb6 to Sag^g. 

1 76 1. Captain Alves deputed on a mission to the Burman Emperor. 

1763. The Emperor Sinbyushin succeeds his brother Naungdawdyi. The capital changed to 
Shweb6. 

1765. Manipur, now the ally of the British, is overrun by Burma. 

1766. Burman expedition against Zimm^. Tenaserim is recaptured, Siam invaded under the 

command of Dalaban, Ay6dayi destroyed and the country laid imder tribute. The 
Siamese defence conducted with the help of a British privateer. 
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'. The Chinese invade Bunna with 50,000 men. Their army is repulsed a.nd destroyed. 

1. The Chinese invade Burma and are repulsed again. Their soldiers permitted to return 

disarmed. 
. Siam throws otf the Burman yoke and recovers Tenaserim. A force is despatched against 
Siam, of which the Taliing brigade mutinies and invests Rangoon. Failing lo take 
the place they retreat to Martaban. 
. An expedition is sent against Martaban, consisting of 20,000 men and twenty-four guns, 

which reduces the place. 
. The Emperor Sinbyu Shin visits Rangoon. Judicial murder of the last Peguan Emperor 
Binnya Dala. The Skwe DiigSn PayA is built over, to its present dimensions, and 
decorated with a magnificent /;. Siam invaded 
again, without effect. Manipdr overrun again. 
1776. Emperor Sinbyu Shin succeeded by his sun Singu 
Min. Capital changed to Sagging. 

1781. Emperor Singu Min dies. Succeeded by Maung 
Maung, son of Emperor Naungdawdyl, contrary 
to the will of Aldung Payi, under which his own 
third son Maung Waing was designated. Maung 
Waing captures the palace, murders his nephew, 
and assumes the empire under the title of B6daw 
Payfl (also called Bad6n Mtn, Sinbyu-myi Shin, 
and Mantayfl-dyi), Commits fearful atrocities 
against his opponents at Paunga, where he des- 
troys the whole of the inhabitants, yakdn in- 
cluded. Capital changed from Sagiing to 
Amayap6ya (City of Immortals), 

1782. Rebelhon of the Taliings in Rangoon suppressed. 
Surgeon W. Hunter visits Burma. 

1783. Father Sangermano lands in Burma, (Remained 
till 1806. See his work The Burnuse Empire^ 

1784. Arakin invaded and subdued. 
The Mahd-myammuni'mi3.^e brought to Amayap6ya 

(cf. B.C. ijo and a.d. 1017). 
Arakanesc take refiige in British Chittagong and 
from thence harass the Burmans. 

1785. Expedition made against Junkseylon, without 

1786. Siam invaded without success, 
n from Siam repulsed. 

;rim recaptured from Siam. 

'e expedition sent against the Arakanese refugees in Chittagong. 

n Michael Symes (see his work) sent on a mission to the Emperor of Burma by the 
Governor-Genera! of India. Burma contends for an envoy from the King of England, 
on the precedent of the envoy (Lord Macartney) sent to the empire of China. Efforts 
to negotiate a commercial treaty unsuccessful. Subsequent envoys— Captain Cox, 
1803, Lieut. Canning, iKii. 
. The Araayap6ya gaing of Burman yahdn in Ceylon, protests against the i 

caste ideas in the Thingd there. 
, The filibuster Chin Byan overruns Arakin from the base of British Chittagong. 




. Captai: 
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1 81 3. Burman embassy to the Governor-General of India. 

Adoniram Judson lands in Burma. 
1 81 7. The Burman government intrigues with the Mahrattas. 
18 1 9. The Emperor Bodaw Pay 4 is succeeded by his grandson Badyidaw. Capital changed to 

Ava, 1823. Troubles with Munipur ; the Rija erects a royal pyatthat over his 

residence. The British arm the Manipuris. 
1823. Outrage committed by the Burman government on the British outpost at Shahpiiri 

Island, at Naf, Arakdn. Burma warned by the British that war may ensue. The 

Burmans in reply advance to Kachdr. 
1824 (5th March). British declare war and land their forces. Burman resistance broken, 

not without aid of the Taldings, on the fall of the able General Mahi Bandula 

(24th April, 1825). Cost to British, 4000 men and ;£5,ooo,ooo. Arakdn, Martaban and 

Tenaserim provinces annexed. Indemnity of i,ocx),ocx) rupees imposed on Burma, 

and a treaty of commerce exacted. 
1827. Talding rising in Rangoon. 

Mission of Captain Crawfurd to Ava (see his work). 
1829. Inroads made on British territory by Burman brigands, from the base of Martaban. 

Martaban government bound down by British to restrain Burman subjects. 
1837. King Badyidaw deposed and his son Thiyawadi Min proclaimed king in Burma. Capital, 

Kyaummyaung and later Amayapoya. The reign disfigured by barbarities. 1841, the 

king visits Rangoon. 
1845. King Thiyawadi deposed and his son Pagdn Min proclaimed. Massacres at the palace. 

185 1. Extortions practised by the government of Rangoon, and the British traders Lewis and 

Sheppard ill-treated. 

1852. Second British war, which lasts nearly twelve months. Pegu annexed ; British Burma 

Commission organised by Colonel (afterwards Sir) Arthur Phayre, the first Chief 
Commissioner. Brigandage becomes rife, but is suppressed by degrees. 

1853. King Pagdn Min deposed and his son Mind6n Min proclaimed in Burma. 
1857. The Burman capital changed to Mandalay. 

1862. A fresh commercial treaty with Burma negotiated by Colonel Phayre. 

1866. The rebellion headed by the Mying6n-Mying6ndaing princes, quelled, with the assistance 
of the British. 

1872. Embassy of the King of Burma to the Queen of England. 

1 878. Death of King Minddn Min. Accession of his son Thibaw Min. The young king a puppet 
in the hands of evil ministers. Massacres at the palace. 

1 884. Massacres in the jail and atrocities at the palace. Disorganization of the state. Approaches 
made by the Burman government to the French. Third British war. Burman resist- 
ance nominal only. The Burman government overthrown, the king deported and the 
country incorporated in the Indian Empire. 

1885-86. Local outbreaks of resistance and general revival of brigandage, which are gradually 
suppressed. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE BURMESE LANGUAGE— MODE OF 
TRANSLITERATION. 

Thk Burmese alphabet is a model of classification. The vowels and consonants fonn separate 
orders, with sub-orders. The force of each letter is conveyed in its name. The name consists 
of two parts, the generic and the specific. The latter describes the form of the letter by its 
resemblance to some familiar object ; for instance la-siitdu — elephant -fetter ia (os ). Sentences 
are punctuated, but the words are written — from left to right — without separation. The horiiontal 
line of characters consists mainly of the consonants, the characters added above and below 
the line denote the vowels. The Burmese is all Burmese just as German is all German. The 
meaning of a compound word is as 
obvious as the meaning of durcH'Sicktig 
is in German and Irans-parens is in 
Latin. A new root which one has 
learned in its function of substantive 
may be used as verb and adjective 
upon one unvarying model. The forms 
of speech have tended to preserve related 
ideas in the same categories as the 
tenns expressing the ideas. The Bur- 
man has no equivalents for our "herb, 
shrub, tree," He speaks of "grain- 
plants, creeper- plants, timber-plants." 
The root idea is conveyed by a mono- 
syllable. The disuse of mule consonants 
in the spoken language greatly reduces 
the number of available combinations 
of sounds by which to differentiate 
monosyllables. A tonic system of 
vowels and the aspiration of labial and 
dental as well as liquid consonants, 
help to multiply the possible combina- 
tions. Context comes to the aid of these 
subtle distinctions. Prefixes and suffixes 
of universal application indicate the 
parts of speech in their syntax and their inflexions. The numeral affixes proper to various 
classes of objects are of a curious prolixity. Just as we say finir, caiipU, brace, so one of 
twenty or more different affixes has to be employed with the number, according to the nature of 
the object. Secondary meanings are obtained by a free conipounding of words. The language 
possesses terms for ideas of much subtlety and complexity ; but metaphysical terms are 
imported from the P41i, the language of Buddhist philosophy. The pronunciation of the Pili is 
adapted to that of the Burmese, Thus Samanera becomes Chinlhamani. Sanskrit, which is 
Studied by few, presents still greater difficulties to the Burman. The word for Sanskrit is 
corrupted into Thmthakayiil. The terseness of the language appears in its proverbs. For 
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instance, K'MckU kSnlo pSn tna-ld — "The dog-flea may jump but it raises no dust." Seven 
syllables as compared with the ten of the almost monosyllabic Engbsh. In the above sentence 
the order of ideas is much the same as our own. But as a rule the order is the opposite. 
" Fetch hither water to quench the fire" is mi thap/io ye yiigi, literally. " fire to quench, water 
fetch hither." The ideas are expressed in order of their practical importance. The checked 
mutes of the Burmese language give it an abruptness which is reflected in the staccato of the 
Burmese music. But Burmese possesses sonorous qualities also, for instance, Shwe Sandaw 
Pays, Shiui Zlgin Payd. 

The sounds of the letters used in this work for transliterating Burmese words are as 

Vowel-souitdi. 
a, e, i, 0,11, . . .as in Italian 

1^ ...... English bdl (but long in quantity) 

'< , eight 

Cottsottants ..... „ English, including the th. 

Few Burmans can pronounce r, and generally substitute y for it in the Pili words. All 
final consonants are mute. They are not wholly suppressed as they are in French, but are 
merely checked in pronunciation. The Burmese for demon is written nat in this work, because 
it is loo inconvenient to indicate the checked mute 
by such a form as na'. The final n should, 
strictly speaking, be always followed by a ^ or a 
suggestion al g, thus dagSngOT i/ag-(in' instead of 
dagou. But to write it in this way is inconvenient 
in many of the combinations. This should accord- 
ingly be borne in mind. The combinative changes 
on the other hand which consonants undei^o in 
certain positions have been incorporated in the 
spelling and not left to the reader loform. Instead 
of the current form sil-bayln (chess), which correctly 
renders the Burmese spelling of the word, the form 
sippayin is used, which renders the actual pronun- 
ciation. The letter k combined with y has a 
varying force according to its position. Thus Itya 
is pronounced just as uTitten, but in the duplicated 

form kya-kya, the pronunciation is tya-dya. There ^^^FMU^^sv^ ' 
are a few exceptions such as kak-kyl (scissors) 
pronounced as spelled. When the k is aspirated, 
its combination with y gives isk (English ck) and 
dzh (English J). Kyaung (a monastery) is pro- 
nounced as written. In the compound laiv-kyauxg 
it is pronounced taw-dyaung (a forest monasterj')- 
But when it is [he aspirated k, taio-'kyaung makes 
taui-chaung (a forest stream). The modulation ot 
the voice differentiates it further, thus tatv-dyaing, with the second syllable rounded up sharply 
(wild cat). In deliberate utterance certain of these modifications disappear again ; just as we 
pronounce the article differently in deliberate and in rapid utterance. Ka in duplication becomes 
2 E 
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ka-ira^ pa becomes pa-ba, ta becomes ta-da, Burmese words used within the Enghsh text have 
been inflected in the English way only when they have some currency in English, such as Shan, 
Shans. A further difference is made by the rising tone corresponding to the rising modulation of 
English speech in asking a question, and the falling one in answering. The former has a parallel 
in the Swedish ; the pronunciation of the Burmese methild recalls that of the Swedish Upsald. 
On the other hand our interrogative modulation of voice has no signification in Burmese. The 
question is formed by the use of the interrogative particles, Id^ It, There are three quantities. 
Wd means bamboo ; wa means cotton ; wa means stout. Only the most salient of these 
distinctions have been embodied in the transliteration. Besides quantity, emphasis (stress) 
plays an important part. For instance, pdla means cardamom ; paid means a bowl. Where 
the stress lies on a diphthong, the accent has been placed on the first vowel, for typographical 
reasons. The accent ' is used to express emphasis in the case of vowels which are stressed but 
are not long. The pronunciation of Burmese depends a great deal on the correct intervals or 
"rests." These are partly indicated by the conjoining of the syllables, the hyphening and the 
separation. For instance Sinbyu-tnya Shin forms a single phrase, but the syllables have not all 
the same degree of cohesion. The hyphen has to be used in many cases where there is no rest, 
to simplify ihe reading and to preserve the right associations of consonants, such as in 
Pofi'hfidy ka-nyln. Finally the cadence of speech is most distinctive. The intervals 
favoured in Burmese music and the tones on which the phrases begin and end indicate 
certain of its features (Appendix C). 
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NOTE ON BURMESE MUSIC, by Mr. P. A. MARIANO. 

The fundamental pitch-note of Burmese music corresponds to our A-natural. Three kinds 
of scales are used. The first is the Doric scale consisting of the ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th, and 8th 
intervals of the diatonic scale. The second is the diatonic scale ; in the Burmese diatonic scale, 
however, the 7th is tuned flat by about a quarter tone. An instrument tuned in this way may 
sound out of tune to a good European ear, but most ears will scarcely perceive the difference. 
There are no flats or sharps in the Burmese gamut. Nevertheless changes of key are not 
infrequent in their melodies. These invariably proceed from the tonic to the sub-dominant, but 
without the introduction of the 7th flat, as there is no regular system of counterpoint. Here 
the advantage of tuning the 7th somewhat flat is apparent, for it does duty as the 4th interval 
of the new key. A change from tonic to dominant sometimes also takes place. The third 
scale is a kind of minor ; it consists of the same notes as the major diatonic scale, but it 
begins and ends with the third interval. Strict time is obser\'ed ; two-four is the usual time. 

Pure Burmese melodies arc beautiful in themselves. But on account of the preponderance 
of grace-notes {mordente, accaciatura^ appogiatura) Europeans find it difficult to catch Burmese 
tunes. Not being able to eliminate the grace-notes from the simple theme, they do not appre- 
ciate genuine airs so much as they do the medley of catches of European and Indian music 
which is becoming the fashion. The ** Kayd-than " now played by the regimental bands as the 
Burmese National Anthem, is an example of this kind. It is made up of bits of bugle-calls 
{Kayd = bugle) and snatches of a polka. 
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The Burmans do noi appreciate singiny in :i low pitch. Thej* do not admire men's voices 
in the baritone or the bass. A-natural is considered the standard pitch for men's and D- 
natural for women's voices. The higher the tenor the more it is admired. Their ideal singer 
is a tenor approaching a contralto. On the other hand a soprano voice is less admired than 
a contralto. The propensity is to cultivate hi^h voices in the tncn and low voices in the 
women. The professional singers arc tn.ie artists and are able to command the feelings of 
their hearers. The iigS-iiyiii //i.jk— weeping song— invariably brings tears to the eyes of the 
hearers. The love songs are full of pathos. An indispensable scene in all the operas is the 
separation and meeting aj-ain of the lovers. It is the most interesting part of the play and is 
eagerly awaited by the play-goers. 
The best songs are sung in these 
scenes and the best talents of the 
performers called into play. The 
Burman is readily excited by music ; 
thc'dancing songs never fail to set 
his hands and legs going. There is 
a style of martial music played at 
boxing -matches, races, and grand 
tugs-of-war which excites the Bur- 
mans to action. The performance of 
a complete Burmese band is a study 
in itself. Considering that the mu- 
sicians play without a score, the 
harmony and strict time they observe 
are truly wonderfiil. 

A few specimens of genuine 
Burmese music are appended (pp. 
2l6-22o). No. I is a song in the 

major scale, with harp accompaniment. The first twenty bars constitute the usual prelude to music 
of this kind. The tendency of the Bumiese musician is to repeat the vocal part as an interlude, 
with all the variations and embellishments he can add. The last four bars are also usually 
played as a symphony at the end of each verse. The prelude and symphony are not peculiar 
to this song but ate played with all songs of the same description. No. 2 is a specimen of another 
style, more suited for an orchestra. Nos. 3 and 4 are examples in the minor scale. Both are 
ver)* ancient. No. 3 is called Nan'theinySdaya. It used to be played on the entrance of the 
king to the Audience Hall and is the true national anthem of the Burmans. lis beauty and 
grandeur need no comment. No. 4 is a popular lullaby. 

It is a matter for great regret that the beautiful music which the Burmans unquestionably 
possess is being forgotten. The modem tendency is to imitate European and Indian themes, 
and the time is not distant when genuine Burmese music will be a thing of the past. 
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APPENDIX D. 



STATISTICAL. 



Area. 



Burma Proper and Pegu, square miles . 
Shan States ..... 

Total ..... 
Area cropped, 1893 .... 



171,430 
40,000 

211,430 = 



I35»3i5»200 acres. 
8,435,000 acres. 



Population in 1891. 

Burn^ans ancrraUings { -1-4^ 3;^°;7|7J 6. ,.9. .82 

(Increase since 1881, 22} per cent. Mean annual death-rate 37.) 
Shans .... 

Karens .... 



Chins. .... 

Chimpaws (Kachin ? more) . 
Chinese .... 
Natives of India . 
Europeans (including 4000 troops) 
Eurasians .... 
Others .... 



Total 



206,794 
633.657 

95»57i 
2,200 

37,407 

432,639 

12,491 

6,978 
167,134 

7,722,053 



Fiscal. 

In 1796 the special impost of 33*3 tikals of fine silver per house took three years to collect, 
and produced the equivalent of about nine million rupees. The purchasing-power of money has 
declined 50 to 60 per cent, since that time, apart from depreciation of silver. 

In 1894 the gross revenue of Burma was nearly sixty million rupees, of which Pegu 
contributed nearly fifty millions. This disproportion is decreasing. The expenditure was forty- 
five millions, of which twenty-six were allotted to Pegu. The incidence of direct taxation (land 
and capitation taxes, which produce about one-half of the revenue) is four rupees per head of 
population ; which, with an average of 5*5 inhabitants, comes to twenty-two rupees per house. 



Criminal (1894-5, a year of i 

Convictions for murder (40 per cent, above 1893-4) 

., child murder 

,, hurt . 

,, rape . 

,, robbery 

,, theft . 

Suicides , 



ow prices). 



261 
Nii 

2.531 

67 

773 

8,791 
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Commercial. 

In 1894-95 nearly one and a half million tons of rice (75,ooo,cxx) quarters), worth about 
eleven millions sterling in Europe, and 200,000 tons (of 50 cubic feet) of teak timber, valued at 
fourteen million rupees, were exported. The local consumption of rice may amount to about 
the same as the export. 

The values of staple items of the sea-borne trade of 1893-94, exclusive of trade with India, 
are subjoined, in lakhs of rupees. 





• 17*54 


Imports 


• 

3*46 




Exports. 




Apparel . 


Leather . 


Paint . . . 2*14 


Foreign goods re- 




Beads 


. 1-89 


Liquor . 


^5* 


Paper . . 2-70 ' 


exported 


3*94 


Candles . 


. 4*99 


Machinery . 


'4*54 


Provisions . .41-80 


Caoutchouc . 


9-08 


Clocks and watches '^3 


Matches (safety 




Salt . . . .10-62 


Cutch .... 


24*31 


Coal . 


. 3*42 


only) . 


7*74 


Silk: raw . . 28-81 


Hides (and horns ?; 


7-85 


Cotton yarn . 


• 31*55 


Metals : 




manufactured 56*70 


Jade .... 


4*34 


Cotton piece goods : 


brass . 


1-66 


Spices . . . 2-97 


Paraffin 


5-07 


grey . 


. IO-66 


copper : bar. 


•65 


Sugar . 9-51 


Provisions . 


3*66 


white . 


. 51-09 


wrought . 


•85 


Tea . . . . 1-23 


Rice : in husk 


3*65 


coloured 


• 54*71 


gold . . . 


•42 


Tobacco . . 2*62 


cleaned 


585 * 30 


hosiery 


• -95 


iron . 


21-86 


Toys and games 


Rubies, about. 


6-50 


thread . 


. 4-63 


lead . 


•25 


(playing-cards?) 1-38 


Sesamum seed 


14-20 


Crockery. 


. 7*13 


silver . 


8-89 


Umbrellas . . 6*19 


Silver and gold . 


>*53 


Drugs 


. 2*17 


steel . 


1*27 


Woodwork . . 1-58 


Teak timber . 


42*70 


Dyes . . . 


. i'i6 


tin and tin-plate * 66 


*^^^oollens . .23-42 


Tobacco . 


1-07 


Fruits 


• 4*23 


zinc . 


•54 


Miscellaneous . 22*88 


Miscellaneous. 


18-70 


Glass-ware 


. 3*49 


others 


•54 












Hardware 


. i6'04 


Oils (kerosene) . 


9-02 


Total . .527-98 


Total . 


731-90 



Development of Sea-borne Trade. 



Years 



1811 



1825 



Number of ships . 20 

Tonnage .... 

Value of exports,* Rs. 

Value of imports,* Rs. 




1840 



1854 



56 




140 


1 

• • 


• • 


5»40o 




• • 


82,000 


86,000 


Coasting trade 
with Calcutta 


} 


• • 


1 


1 300,000 


• a 




• • 


1 
1 


• • 



Years . 


1866-7 


1876-7 


1883-4 


1887-8 


1893-4 


Number of ships 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


2,500 


Tonnage .... 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1,300,000 


Value of exports,* Rs. 


23,140,620 


55,166,540 


87,202,560 


89,135,440 


114,058,201 


Value of imports,* Rs. 


25,553,850 


47,094,040 


73,134,510 


101,351,450 


98,504,075 



• To all countries. 
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MEASURES. 
Time. 



Obsolete 



lo fillips (Ji-arazf) 
6 fyaf/ 
60 bizaua 
60 houts 
30 days . 
12 months 



= 1 fyafi 
= I bizana. 
= I hour {nnyi). 
= I day («/). 
= I month (/a). 
- I year (htiii). 



Since the introduction of clocks and watches the old day of sixty nayl has become obsolete 
and the day of twenty-four hours universal. The days of the week are named after the sun, 
moon, and planets, correspondingly to our own. The month is divided into the waxing (lazdn) 
and the waning {labyidyaw) moon of fifteen days each, alternately with months of fifteen 
days waxing and fourteen days waning. Seven years in every nineteen admit an intercalar 
month of thirty days. In leap years the month Wdsd is repeated under the name Dutt'ya 
JVdzS. 

The months correspond more or less with our months, as follows : — 

I. A'asdfi. . 30 days, April to May. 7. Tazdungnidn 30 days, October to November. 

November to December. 
December to January. 
January to February. 
February to March. 
March to April. 

The present era {thairayit) commenced in 638 a.d. Thus the year 1900 A.D. is the 
Burmese year 1261-62. 



2. 


Naydn . 29 


,, May to June. 


8. 


Naddw . 


. 29 




3- 


Waz6 . . 30 


,, June to July. 


9. 


Pydth6 . 


. 30 




4- 


W&gdung, 29 


,, July to August. 


10. 


Tab6d7v} 


. 29 




5. 


Tawthalin 30 


,, August to September. 


II. 


Tabdung 


• 30 




6. 


Thadimiyiitz^ 


,, September to October. 


12. 


Tagii . 


• 29 





4 grains of rice 


8 thit . . 


1 2 thit . . 


2 twa 


7 daufig . 


500 ta , . . 


1000 ta . . . 


6400 ta . . . 



Length. 

I finger-breadih {leitathit). 6 grains = i thumb (inch, lemma). 

I maik (breadth of palm with thumb 

extended, 6 inches). 2 maik — i /? (foot, 12 inches, 30*5 cm.). 

I twa (span, 9 inches). 

I daung (cubit, 18 inches). 4 dating = I h'.an (spear, fathom, 6 feel). 

I ta. 

ngdya-dwin (one mile, 1609*33 metres), 
I daing. 
I ythatia (obsolete). 



Capacity. 

1 zall (sixty-fourth). . . . i pint 

4 zali ■= \ byl (sixteenth) .2 quarts 

2 byi =1 zaydt (eighth) i gallon . 

2 zaybt =1 seit (quarter) 2 gallons 

2 j«V =1 givi (half) 4 ». 

^gwl =1 din (basket) 8 ,, 



litres. 

• 0-567 

• 4 543 



36 346 
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The din is ihe unit by which grain is sold. It used to vary locally, but is now 
standardised to the British imperial bushel. Liquids are sold by weight, not by capacit)'. 

A bushel of rice in the husk weighs 46 lbs. 




2 iiHym (seed of Ahms fraalariai) 

^yuMyl 

ifldyC 

3 mililyl Ui aiug.il,-] .... 

4 mal, or 8 miUyi, or iO miigaU , 



(copper) 3 pie* {pdirigi 

II pie. . . 
(silver) 2 annas . . 



WeiOHT OF BRASS. 



MONRV. 

: 1 pice (laly4). 

: I anna {ii, sixleenth). 

: 1 mu (two-anna piece, eighth) , 

= I iKo/ (four-anna piece, quarter) 

= i rupee [ngdmu, 5 mugaif) 

- 1 lupec {tyal) 



Although [he rupee is called kyal, it weighs only a tola and not a. tikal, which latter is the 
kyal used in weighing goods. The tola is the Indian postal unit of weight. 

* Single pie do Dot circulate in Burma. 
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SPECIMENS OF BURMESE MUSIC 



P 



No. I. Andante canlabUe. 
Harp. 



i^'^ 



51 - 




fE 




p. A. Mariano. 



m 



iE^lp^ 




^^ 



Nf^ 



ii^^j^^^^s^ ^f^^i^g 




3^^S 



f^PP 



P 




SE? 




r 



S: 



^« ^^ -'.i. 



1 r 



I 




Voice. 



^iiig;^op3^i 




iii 



£F 



ig 




-^.. 








P|: 






^ 




^:i^ 




Harp. 

" ^ -^ fad — 



^^p^i=i — p"-j^-=p 






# 



fe=pip 



^ 



ilP^^ii^^p^P^l 




f^ 



ip^^ 



g^s^s 
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Voice. 



-VVH H-W- 



^miuM 




3 



y;JE -'.J4g=j ^ j 





I r 



"(•: 
*: 






^ippp^:^ 




pEp H-^^ gg^ 



-**H 





s 



■p- 

:p: 



t 



:p=-"P=FP===" 





i n p ^ — wl- 



5=:=t 



^S^ — ^ 



^wT 



H- 











i^^ 



t 

Harp. 



ip^ 



i 



^ip 



^g^p 




3?;^^ 



i 



::=£ 




P 






No. 2. Andante maestoso. 







gte 



/^ 



u 



Sit 



::=P2; 



fe 



&-^ 



■f^ 



m 



i^^^j^i^ 



p^ 




2 F 



2l8 



BURMA 



i: 



if^lSlI 



/^ 



A ft {fan //no. 



— w- 



hzp 



i— ^ 




^i 






=^=it 



H 



^^ 



/^ 



.#L :f - -p- :r --^ rp- :(*■ rp" 



i^^ 



I I * tczi 



?=t 



-I ^ 



■n~m 




g^E^gEg=gJZ^j 





;^^^ 







S 



E 



■p— 



i: 



Jn; 



%g^^^^£ 



-U^ 



^^^ 






i=ff=^- 



P=^ 



:p: t=p-t 



-■ \—^-\ -i 





i— f.:f-.^pr- 



1 1 1 — ^ ii^_. 1 ^^-.K 1 — ^ 1 1 — _ ^— ^ ' 



Mi^^^m ^^ ^ 






1=^ 



mm. 




"m. 



^ 



m^ 



izzi: 



m 



gEg 



P 



|E"g 



il 



f^^P^^ 
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I: 



_j±J=^E^^E^ZEi 




^^m 



m-*-(~ 




i 



^=t 



A 



■fizzfi 



^m 



w 



S-J^it 



^ 




iS 



:|!tp 




■^ IT" 




^l^^^l^^^i^ 



^ 




S=f: 



^ 



i 






^ 



e 



:*=;£ 



^=W^ 



1 h 



^ 



i 



* 



o 




g 



sUntando, 



5 



J 



j ^^fpF ^^i^-g^ 



/^ 




?; 



ii 



?^ 



s 



*==?: 



^ ^^T^ 



"1 1- 



I: 



i Sg S 




K 



'( * ^ y 



f^ 



^ 



r — r 

1 — t- 



1^ 




i^l^rizi 



^;f^i^ 




INDEX 

{In which the Glossary is incorporated). 



Abuse, 177 

Accoutrements, military, 164 

Address, forms of, 74 

Adulteration, 125 

Advocacy, 161 

Advocates, ash^-ne, 167 

Age, influence of, 164 

Aged, the, 65, 75, 153, 192, 193 

Ague, 125 

Akauttaung, 50 

Akiitho, 43 

Alanibe Say it, snake-charmer, 181 

Aldung Paya, 172, 205 

Alchemy, ekkaya-to, 1 10 

Alcohol, ayit, 84, 86, 148, 156 

" Alligator," see Crocodile 

Alluvium, 48 

Aloe, mot, 63, 1 27 

Altar, a misnomer, 19 

Alum, kyauttchin, 1 27 

Anidt, noble, 144 

Amayap6ya, 171,206 

Amber, bay In, i lo 

'*^w^/"7 

A me, game, venison, 93 

Amedyi, 193 

Ananda, image of, 36 

Ananda Payd, 33 

Anatta, dependence, 45 

Andwyata, King, 202 

Anchor, kyauk, 135 

Ancient remains, 31-33 

AnHssa, change, 45 

Angalon, 181 

Anger, dawtha, 44, tj, 193 



Angkor Wat, 32 
Animal food, 15, 89, 91 

life, 15, 89, 91 

Animals, wild, 79, 92 
Animation, 9, 69, 148 
Animism, 128, 145, 186 
Anise, sabdn-sabA, Pimpinella anisum, 88 
Annam, 3 
Ants, 78 
-•/////, leper, 41 
Anuradhapura, 38, 159 
Anyd, 27 
Apothecary, 125 
Appeals, 167, 169 
Appliqui-woxV, 9 
Aquafortis, theldwdaka 
Arab stud-horses, 140 

Arakdn, Yakding, Rakding, 3, 13, 36, 98, 
129 

boat, 1 37 

Arch-building, 33 
Architecture, 27-33 
Area, 212 

Argus igiganteiis), 93 
Aristocracy, absence of, 75 

, Shan, 144 

Arithmetic, 11, 19, 41 

Armenians, 161 

Arnold, Sir E., 1 1 

Art, 28, 120, 121, 137 

Artizans, 83 

Asho, Chin, 154 

Assassination, 166 

Assembly of Yahdn, Thingd, 19, 43, 46, 184 

Astrologer, Bedln sayd, 41, 70, 158 
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Audience, hall of, 169 

*'Ava," Inwa, 170 

Awsa^ custard apple, Anomi reticulata^ 87 

\\Q, pausseitij 107 

Ayahiit, Ayattapo, 20, 46, 187 

Ayctthauk, sot, 181 

Ay 0-6 J cinerarium, 196 

Badiy rosar>', 43, 193 

Bael, see Dsshit 

Bahdr, 12, 26, 36, 38 

Baker, G., 205 

Bakers, 56, 159 

Baltfi, throne, 35, 37, 197 

Ball-games, 9, 179 

Ballet, hau-pwc^ 175 

Batnd, " Burma," 3, 171 

Bamdw, Bamo, 156 

Bamboo, wd, 56, 77, 88, 112, 149 

, hiding coin in, 151 

, giant, see IVabo 

rat, see Piv^ 

Banana, see Plantain 

Band, musical, 176 

Bandicoot, mns bandicoot a 

Bangle, see Lekkauk 

Banking, 132, 156 

Banknotes, no 

Barking-deer, see Roe 

Bath, daily, 7, 6r, 62 

Bdtha^ culture, cult 

Bawa, re-birth, 43, 73 

Baw, pure silver, 108 

Bawdi-bifi^ sacred Bo tree. Fie us religiosa, 

35» 38, 196 
Bawdi Payd, Pagdn, 33 

Baye^ necklace, 109 

Bayifidyi, 161 

Bazdr, night, 132 (see Market) 

Beads, badi^ rosary, 43, 193 

Bean, see Pease, Pe 

Bear, Wewufiy Helarctos malayanus^ 95 

Beard, 67 

Bed, 6, 20, 58 

Bedin, reckoning, 1 1 

saydj astrologer, 41 

Begging, 41 

Beikku, Bikku, one dependent on alms, 20 

Beift, opium, 126, 156 

Beinza^ opium-eater, 157 



Beittha, viss, 2 1 5 

Bells, kaung-lauHg^ 37, 40, 104 

Betel, see Kuti 

box, ktitt'it, 65, 101 

Betrothal, 69 

Betting, 177, 180 

Bier, funeral, 193 

Bigandet, Bishop, 38 

Bilu, ogre, 38 

Binding of volume, designs for, 102, 108 

Birds, cage, 79 

, scaring, 53, 150 

, wild, 93, 94 

Biscuits, /;/(?//, 131 
Bison, see Buffalo 
Bitaka^ Buddhist scriptures, 2r, 36 

taik, 35 

Blackmail, 164 

Blacksmith, pabl^ 105 

Blanket, saitng^ 60 

Blast, forge, 105 

Bo tree, sacred, see Bawdi 

Bo, captain, 164 

Boat, hk, 133-137 

building, 1 33-1 37 

, children's, 81, 135 (No. 24) 

races, hle-bwe, 178 

Bombardier beetle, 79 
Book-chests, 35 

blocks, engraved, 121 

Books, 35, 122-124 

Bores, river, ///, 81 

Bow (and arrow), le, 57 

Bowl, see Paid 

Boxing, Itppobw^y 176 

Boys, their spirit, 9 

Brahman, PoN-hnd, 158 

Bran, Pwe, 55 

Brass, kyi, 104-105 

Brea-d, pa/iHg-moNy 56 

Bribery, 167 

Brick, Sty 97 

Bricklayer, 33, 97, 159 

Bridge, tadd, 31, 140 

Brigand, damyd, 163 

Brinjdl, kaydn^ Solan utn melolongenay 88 

British, Ingalcity 126, 162, 168 

Broker, /ic/^^'tf, 132 

Bronze, 104 

Brow-antlered deer, see Thamin 
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Buddha, the, 35, 36, 38, 43, 46, 89, 173, 185, 

186, 201 

, footprints of the, 36, 190 

, G^ya, 26, 33, 38 

, relics of the, 19, 29, 1 89-191 

, story of the, n, 34» 3^ 

Buddhism, 2, 15, 42-46, 89, 92, 99, iii, 128, 

145, 147, 166, 183, 186, 191, 193, 199, 200, 

201 
Buffalo, tite^ Bos ami, 51, 152 

, wild, see Pyaung 

Bull-fighting, 179 
Bullock-caravan, 146 

races, 178 

" Burma," Bamd, 3» 171 
Butchers, Mahommedan, 159 
Bwe^ 17 

Bwct, marshland, 81, 115 
Byanundy 151, 171, 186 
By at, platter, 64, 101 

Cabinet, the king's, byadaik, 169 

Cactus, see Shazdung 

Caesar Frederick, 61, 203 

Calendar, pyekkadcirty 2 1 3 

Q^Xox^^Xypadd sd-chd, 127 

Camp, see Sakdn 

Camphor, /^^'(J^, 127 

Candle, payduttg-dahig, 1 3 1 

Cane, kyein, calamus sp,, 99, 115, 118 

Canidae, absence of, 95 

Canoe, lauug, hie, 133 

dug-out, 145 

Capital, 132 

Capitals, Burman, 169-171 

Capsicum, chili, NgaySk-thi, 88 

Caravans, 146 

Caraway, sa-hmtU, Carum carvi, 88 

Card-games,/^, 180 

Cardamom {elateria) pdla, 88 

Cargo-rice, 55 

Carnival, 182 

Carpenter, lethatnd^ 112, 119 

Carrying trade, 1 32 

Cart, hlh, 72, 138 

, toy, 9 

Csirv'mg,Pan-ltf, 120 (Nos. 61-63, 157, 269-273) 
Cashew, see Thihd-thaydt 
Caste, 2, 19, 41 
Castings, 104 



Castor-oil, see Palma Christi 
Cat, 78 

, wild, taw-dydung, 95, 209 

Catafalque, dald, 193 
Catechu, see Shd 
Cattle, 51 

breeding, 145 

, ransom of, 183 

Cauldrons, 85, 91 
Causeways, 78 
Caves, 39, 93, 98, 1 50 
Celibates, other than yahdn, 39 

, female, 40 

Cellar, 102 

Cemeler)', 196 

Centenarians, 192 

Centipedes, kin, 96 

Cereals, 51 

Ceylon, 1 hiho, 38, 166 

Chanceller)', Hluttaw, 167 

Chase, 91, 152 

Chasing, ic8 

Cheerfulness, 9, 69, 8^, 130, 14S 

Cheik, 59, 99 

Q\i^xoo\, scleik, 131 

Chess, sippayln, 180 

Chetti, 132, 161 

Chczumx-de-frise, fhamffi-dyo, yj, 163 

Chidaw-yd, 36, 190 

Chiefs, Shan, 144 

Children, interest taken in, 8, 130, 193 

, status of, 71 

Chimbdung, Hibiscus sabdariffa, 88 

Chimpdw, 144, 155 

Chin, mosquito, 6, 79 

Chin tribes, 154 

China, 1,61,86, 100, 105, 107, no, 112, 119, 

123, I39» 141, H3, 155, 156, 158, 161, 180, 181 
Chindwin River, 154 
Chin Id n game, 179 
ChinOU, lion, figure of, 37 
Chittagong, 4 
Chivalr)', 177 
Cholera, kdla-na, 126, 128 
Chronicles, 171, 201-7 
Chrysc Chcrsoncsus, 171 
Cicada, 79 
Cigar, see Cheroot 
Cinerarium, ayo-d^ 1 96 
City ramparts, yy 
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Clarion, hni^ 176 

Clay manufacture, 96 

Cleanliness, 7, 20, 56, 6r 

Clerk, sayi, 61, 167 

Climate, 79, 1 16 

Clocks, 24, 120, 130, 213 

Cloth, manufacture, 59, 99 

Clothing, 6, 59 

Clowns, 173, 174 

Cobra, pnywi-hauk^ -^'<f(/V' tripudiatts^ 181 

Cock-fighting, 179 

Cocoa-nut, On, Cocos tiucifera, 138 

Cocoa-nuts, slashing, on-kot, 179 

Codes of law, 1 68 

Coffin, 193 

Coinage, 109, 214 

Colic, ivun-kait, 125 

Combination, political, 124 

Commandments, the five Buddhist, 11, 16. 89 

Commission, the, 16;) 

Company, entertainment of, 8, 14, 'j']^ 175, 194 

Compass, mariner's, 1 38 

Competition, unfair to Burma, 141, 172 

Complexion, 67 

Concubinage, 7 1 

Concupiscence, 44 

Condiments, 64, 91 

Confession, 17, 20, 26 

Conservatism of types, 136, 188 

Contemplation, Buddhist objects of, 1 1, 43 

Contentment, 44 

Conventionalization, 35, 102 

Conversation, 77 

Cooking, 64 

Coolies, Indian, 159 

Copyist, 122 

Cordage, 98 

Coriander, ndnnan, Coriandriim sativum, 88 

Cori'^c, 144 

Cosmogony, n, 35- 3'^ 

Costume, 59, 60 

Cotton, see Wa 

Cough, chautig-so, 126 

Court, /^//, 167 

observances, 169 

Courtesy, 74, 7^, I93 
Courtship, 65, 68 
Covetousness, see Lawba 
Cradle, 6 
Crawfiird, John, 206 



Credulity, 126 

Creeks, tidal, 81 

Cremation, 183, 196, 199 

Crews, boats', 135, 136 

Criminals, 19, 167, 212 

Crocker)', 65, 131 

Crocodile, ;////V/////^, Crocodilus porosus, 94 

Crops, dr}', 49, 84 

, wet, 51, 145 

Crossbow, 57,93, 94, 152 

Croton, kanaka^ 127 

Crow, ^igafty Cori'its tNsolens, 

spUndenSy ^ 94 

macrorhyncus^ 

Crown, royal, tarap/i, 170 
Cruelty to animals, 19, 89 
Cuckold, 177 
Cullimore, D. H., 127 
Cultivation, hill, 148 

, garden, 84-88 

, plain, 48-54 

, terrace, 145 



Currency, 109, 214 
Curry, 64 
Curtain, 6, 70 
Cur^•es, 135, 138 
Custard-apple, see Awza 
Custom, tdnzatiy 167 
Cutch, see ShA 

Dd, sabre, etc., 56, 106, 152 

Ddbaingy 166 

DAbyi, 13, 144 

Ddgaba^ Dagdba^ see Zedi 

Dtihtj^, league, 214 

Dammar, putinyct^ ifidu'e, 134 

Damyd, brigand, 163 

Dance, 151, 174, 175 

Dangers to Burma, 141, 161, 172 

Daniy Nipa frutkans^ 58, 84, 115 

Dautiglan, by at on tripod, 10 1, 144 

Dautcha yathtfj 39 

Davids, Rhys, 43, 46 

Daw^, **TaVoy,'' 138 

Dawtha, anger, 44, 77, 193 

Z>tfy///-ornament, 28 

Dead, honour accorded to the, 194 

Dealers, 124, 1 29-1 31 

Death-rate, 212 

Death, "unripe," sudden, 188, 194, 197 
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Debt, 132 

Decadence, 27 

Decoys, 152 

Deer, 92, 149 

Deformities, 128 

Delta, 50, 81 

Demesne-lands, 50 

Democracy, 145, 165 

Demons, 128, 148, 153, 186 

Depopulation, 50, 204, 205 

Deputy Commissioner, 169 

Design, 102, 108, 121 

Despotism, 145 

Dew, 81 

Dharma, 43 

Diarrhoea, wun-kya^ 126 

Dice, nidaung^ 181 

Diet, 125 

Dilapidation of buildings, 29, 31, 39 

Diluvium, 48 

/?/>/, bushel, 56 

Dinga, coin, 109, 215 

Disease, ^rta/^«, 125 

Distinctive type, i 

District officer, 169 

Divorce, 72 

D6 creeper, Entcuia scandens, 9 

Dog, 22, 78, 93 

, wild, Captis rut Hans ^ 95 

DSkka, trouble, 45 

Dominoes, rhSmbdnpi, 180 

Dove, dyo, Turtur sp,^ 79, 93, 152 

Dragon, nagd, 38, 47 

Drama, 173 

Drinking-water, ^'^j 61 

Drought, 81, 183 

Drugs, 127 

Drum, bdtiy 176 

Dry zone, 29, 50 

Duck, see Teal 

Duenna, 68 

DufTerin, Lady, 129 

Duldy rheumatism, 1 25 

Dulcimer, //?/tf/<7, 176 

Durian, see Duyln 

Duty-day, ^bo-ne, 31, 4', I93 

Duyin, Durio zibethinus, 87 

Dyeing, 15, 59 

Dyt, roe-deer, Cervulus aureus^ 92 

(adj. kyt, gyi), great, old 

2 G 



Dysenter>', thwe-pa wnn-kya^ 126 

Ear-plug, see Nadaung 
Ears, piercing of, 7, 14 
Earth-biu-ial, 196 
Earth-oil, see Petroleum 
Education, children's, 10 

, general, 1 1 

, higher, 18, 124 

Egret, paddy-bird, byaing, Herodias alba, 94 
Elders, village, see Ludyi 

, respect towards, 9, 11, 12, 75, 164, 192 

Elephant, Sin^ Elephas indicus, 5 1, 95, 1 17, 15 1 
Emblems, national, 5, 79 

r- of state, 100, 170 

Encyclopaedia, Burmese, 124 

Enemies, the five, 167 

English, ///^tf/«/, 119, 124 

Engraved blocks for books, 1 2 1 

Enlightenment, 43 

Enterprise, 169 

Entertainments, 8, 14, 75, 77, 165, 175, 194 

Environment, children's unhindered converse 

with, 7 
Epidemics, 127, 188 
Era, 201, 213 
Euphemism, 74, 170 
Europeans, 9, 71, 88, 141, 161, 168 
Evergreen forest, 1 1 5 
Excise, 168 
Excommunication, 22 
Export, 50, III, 132, 212 
E-ya-wadiy see " Irawad ' 
Eyebrows, 15 

Face-powder, see ThanakkA 

Fairs, absence of, 131 

Fairy-land, 187 

Fallows, 50 

Family life, 8, 71, 72 

Y2Si,yat, 15, 131 

Fashion, 68, 140 

Female education, 1 1 

Fences, 77, 145, 156 

Ferrier, 181 

Ferry, kado, 141, 145 

Festivals, 182 

Ficus species, fiyaung, 38, 78 ; F, religiosa^ 

sacred Bo tree, which see 
Fielding, H., 73. 187, 193 
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Filter, 7^5-//, 15 

Fire, mode of getting, 63 

Firearms, 93, 107, 164, 203 

Fire-flies, 79 

Fires, 29, 82 

Fish, 64, 89, 131, 146, 150 

, catching, 89 

, curing, 90 

FlagstafTs, iagHndaitig^ yj 

Floods, 80, 133, 160 

Floor, 6, 56 

Flour, hmdn^ 56 

Flower-stand, nyaung-yed, 6, 63 

Flowers, 66, 68, 88 

Fodder, 52, 53 

Food, 64 

Foot-gear, 76, 103 

Footprints of the Buddha, 35 

Ford, sink ft 

Forester, thiggaung^ 118, 119 

Forests, 81, 92, 112, 114, 119 

Forge, 105 

Fort, tat^ 77, 164 

Fortune-tellers, 41, 158 

Frangipani, tarossagdy 78 

Frank disposition, 69, 177 

Frederick, Caesar, 61, 209 

Freebooters, 163 

French, " Pyinthit^^ 205, 207 

Fruit, 78, 86 

Fuel, 63 

Funeral, ma/hd, 146, 153, 180, 193-199 

Furniture, 23 

Further India, 2 

Gaddw-ne^ 169 

Gaifigy congregation oiyahdn, 25 

Gallantry, 73 

Gambling, 145, 177, 181, 199 

Game, ame, 92 

Games, adults', 179-181 

, children's, 8, 11, 19, 152 

GangaWy Mesua ferreUy 78, 115 

Ganja, sejauk 

Gardenia, 78 

Gardening, 78, 88, 145, 156 

Garlic, ^^M//«, Allium sativum^ 88 

Garrison, British, 169 

Gaufigbaung, head-cloth, 60 

Gawdama, see Buddha 



Gawdawbalin Pnyd^ 33 
Giya in Bahdr, 33, 38 
Gems, no 

, the three sacred, 43 

Geographical position, i 

Ghost, tas>, 188 

Gibbons, 95 

Gilding, 98, no, 122, 189 

Gm^&[,jin2ein, Zingiber officinale, 88 

Girdle, kabdn, 1 5 

Glass, mosaic, 107 

ware, 24, 130 

Goal, race, pan, 1 78 

Goat, wild, capricornis sumatrensis, 93 

Gold, shwe, 107-1 1 1 

and silver workers, 107 



beaters, 1 10 

G6n-hnyin, marbles, 9 

Gong, tnaung, kyfzi, 40, 104, 176 

Good breeding, 12 

Goss, L. A., 173 

(Gothic, affinities to, 27 

Gourd, Bit, Lagenaria vulgaris, 88 

Government, 165-170 

Governor, Wun, 164 

Goyin, monastic probationer, 17 

Grafting, unknown, 87, 88 

Grain, storage of, 54, 57 

Grass-land, 51 

Greetings, 75 

Gregarious trees, 1 1 4 

Ground-nut, see Myebl 

Guava, see Malagd 

Guests, 8, 14, 77, 175, 199 

Gun, Ihatdt, 13, 93, 144 

Gyi, see Dyi 

Hail, 80 

Haindyl, **Negrais" 1. 

Hair, 8, 17, 66 

Half-breeds, 157, 161 

Hamadr>ad, ngan, Ophiophagus claps, ^, 181 

Han-pwe, 175 

Hare,>'^//, Lepus peguensis, 93 

Harness, ponies*, 140 

Harp, saung, 176 

Harrow, tdn, 51 

Harvest, 53, 150 

labour, 54, 159 

Hawkers, 129, 130 
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Haiard, tSi 
Head, shaving of, 8, 17 
Head-gear, 60 
Headman, liidyU i6i 
Heart-bum, ^/wAi/-«rt, 125 
Hell, ttgayi, 45 (No. 276) 
Hereditary otfieo 75, 166 
Hermit, see YalM 
Hid^s and horns, [56 
Hierarchy, absence of, 20, 24 
Hill-forest soil, 113 

people, 107 
Hilsa, «fn/Aa/J«*, Clupea palasah, 90 
Himalayas, fiimaiuinitn-liru-.ia, 187 
Hindu types of work, 32, 33 
Hintha, 37 

History', 3-5, 143. 171, 201-307 
Hlulla-w, Chancellery, 167 
Hmy6n, 89 
Hnan, til-seed, Sesumiim indiciim, 51, 64, 83, 

"49 
Hitf, clarion, 176 
HHgtmmana, 30, S7 
Hnt, bamboo withs, 56 
Home industries, S3 
Honey fiyt-ye, ^o 

HOTnh\l\,ai/iMjr,/ft>mraius biiceros, 94 
Horoscope, 41, 158 
Horse, sec Pony 

Hospitality, S. 14, 65, 77, 131, 140, '7S. "94 
Hospitals, 129, "69 
House-building, $6 
House -posts, 7 
Humour, 74. "75 
Hunter, 93, 153 
Hunter, W., 206 
Huxley. T., 46 

Ideal, and the real, 70 
Ignorance, maiuha, 44 
[guana, see I'lil 
Illuminations, l8S 
Images, 30, 34, 63, 98, 120, 137 

, signification of, 35, 42 

mitation-goods. 101 
Immigrants, 54,61, 141, "59 
Implements, see Tools 

Imports, 58,99, 103, 105, 130,139, 152. >6",:i2 
/«, Dipterocarfus lurbinalui, S^. 114 
Injhil, 49, 89. 90 



Incomes, 71 

InconBruities. 199 

Iniiiiiiig, Iiiiatesl, 1 14 

Inde[)endence, early, 7, 148 

India, 32, 33, 71, 97, 107, 114, i2i> I3'i 

159-16' 
Indo-China, 3 

Indyin, Pentncme Siamensis, 114 
Infancy, 6 
Influence, 164 
Inoculation, ^f/zi/'Z/i', 136 
Insanity 129 
Inscriptions, 31, i3i 
Insects, 79 
Insignia, ro)al,»M//ia-/f«»f, 170 

Insurance, 156 
Interest on money, 132 
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Inwa, " Ava " 

Irawadi. li-^y.iii-adi, 3, 37, 80, 87, 1 18, 136 

Iron, than (cast, Ihviin-tkan), 103-105, 139 

Iron-wood, see PyinkndS 

Irrigation, 49, 145 

Isolation of Burma, 1, 172 

Jack, see Pcin-kni 
"Jack Burman," 147 
Jackal, kwe-a, 95 
Jacket, w/y, 60, 144 
Jade, MO, 2.3 
Jains, 2 
Japan, 124 
Jealousy, 72, 177 
Jews, 161 
Juggler, 181 
Jun^e, SI, 93 
Jungle-fowl, see Txw-dyet 

KachIn, see Chimpaw 

Kadat-Hg&n. Cananga oderata, 67 

KadduHS-i-haik. 13,60, 144 

Ka-hnwf, 53, 9' 

Kni'.g, sacilHUitm sponlaiieum, 49, 82, . 16 

A'dM. native of India, 161 

Kdla, period, 68 

Kalagd, cloth screen, i 

KMa-na, cholera, 126, 138 

ATdMif^'dog, 93 
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Katnduk^ 144 

Kambawd^ brcvian* of scripture, 2 1, 22, 108, 1 2 1 

Kan^ 44 

Ka/iaso, Baccautea sapida, 86 

Ka-nyln^ Diptcrocarpus alatus and IceviSj 1 1 5, 

129 
Kardns, 117, 147 

-, red, Karenm, 153 

Karnia^ 44, 187 

Katiin thin^dn^ 23, 185 

Kathi^ sec Manipur 

Kattu, junk, 138 

KaiiH^-hmu, Parashorea stellata, 115, 138 

Kaziti^ 49 

Kehuiayd, syren, 37, 194 

Kerosene, yendnzt^ \ 30 

Kin^ scorpion, centipede, 96 

King, titles and state of, 165, 166, 170 

Kingfisher, /^/////j///, Alccdo sp.^ 94 

Kites, boy's, 9 

Knife, dd^ 106 

Kothcna yCm^ 191 

Krait, absence of the, 96 

A'////, betel nut, areca catechu^ 65, 'j'j 

, leaf, chavica bctU\ 86, 1 50 

Kun-ii, betel-box, 65, loi 

Kurz, S., 116 

Kiithoy religious merit, 24, 43, 82, 200 

Ki^thodaw^ 122 

Kwc/j 215 

Kwift, 49, 82, 84, 85, 88, 89, 114, 115 

Kyd, see Tiger 

Kyaikami, Amherst 

Kyaingtdn Shan, 146 

Kyaittiyo Payi, 190 

Kyan, sugar-cane, Sacchantm officinarum^ 49, 

85 
KyannHn^, 57, 64 

Kyanza, oath-book, 167 

, sacred work, 36 

Kyat^ tikal, 214 

Kyaiiky stone, rock, 135 

Kyatik-na, small-pox, 126 

Kyauugy abode o{ yahdn, school, monaster), 

10, 24 

Kyaungama, foundress of a school, 73, 197 

Aj'^;/;/;^/^^^, founder of a school, 22, 74, 75, 197 

Kyeisson, rice-mill, 55 

Kycvtmaukj Nephelium hypoleuca, 88 

Kycppaungy Cfiavanessia escnlenta, 88 



Kyettatntg, 133 

Kyhi'atMg, 176 

Kyizi, triangular gong, 40, 104 

KyuN, see TyiHn 

Labour, hired, 54, 159 

Lac, liuik, 146 

Lacquer-ware, loi, 121 

Laddy \'ulture, Psendogryps bengaleftsis, 94 

Lamps, 24, 130 

Lamt't^ Souncratia acida^ 1 1 5 

Landing-stage, tadd^ No. 5 

Language, structure of, 11, 140, 208 

Laterite, 1 1 4 

Lathe, 96, 102, 120 

Laungj canoe, 133 

Laung'gd^ cargo-boat, 134 

Laung'Zdt^ cargo-boat, 136 

Law, the Buddhist, Dharma, 43 

, state, Tayd, 167, 168 

Lawd, 103 

Lawba, covetousness, 44, 1 1 1 

Lead, k^, 107 

Learning, 20, 23 

Leather, 103 

Leimmaw, see Orange 

LciU'byau^ 19 

Leippya, 77, 197 

Leisure, 19, 77 

Lckkauky bangle, 108 

Lent, 20, 41, 184 

Leopard, see Panther 

Lepers, 41, 130 

Lcppan, silk-cotton tree, Bombax malabari- 

cum^ 49, 114 (No. 170) 
Lepp^t^ tea. Camellia thea, 65, 70, 72 
Life, duration of, 192 

, the five stages of, 200 

Lighl of Asia^ 11 

Lightning, 80 

Lime, limestone, /<?//, 97 

Limes, thambayd^ Cilrus mcdica, 86 

Linguist, the Burman a poor, 124, 140 

Lion, figure of, chtnthi^ yj 

Liquor, 84, 86, 148, 151, 156 

Literature, 36, 124 

Living, cost of, 71 

Locks, 103, 107 

Ldndyty 60 

Loom, 59 
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Love, 69, 174 

/.//, millet, Paiiicum paspalum^ 5i> 64 

Lii^ man 

Ludyiy village elder, 70, 72, 164, 200 

LugaUy lad 

Lunswl^ tug-of-war, 184 

Luntayd, 59, 99 

LAiwet^ 17, 47 

Luxury, 139 

Lying-in, 6 

Lying-in-state, 197 

Madamdy Dalbergia glauca, D, ovata^ 90 

Madyi, tamarind, Tamarindus indica, 78, 86 

Magistrates, 168, 169 

Mahdbodiy 38 

Mahd-myammuni, 189 

Mahd-yazawifiy histor)', 171 

Maintha, 158 

Maize, see Pyaung-bA 

MalagA, guava, Psidium guava, 86 

Malaria, 125 

Malay, Bash^^ 161 

Maltkatazdy 170 

Man, iii 

Mandalay, 107, 171, 207 

Mandate pavilion, 21, 174, 194 

Mango, see T hay it 

Mangosteen, see Mingut 

Mangrove, byu^ Rhizophora sp,, 1 1 5 

ManipUr, 4, 99, 158, 205-207 

Manners and customs, 65-75 

, children's, 10 

Maniij laws of, 167 

Manure, 50 

Manuscripts, 122, 124 

Marabout, Leptoptilos giganteus^ 94 

Marble, 34 

Marbles, 9 

Marco Polo, 202 

Mariano, P. A., 175, 210 

Marionettes, 175 

Markets, 131 

Marriage, 69, 145, 152 

Marrow, payduy Benicosa cerifera, 87 

Masks, 174 

Masonry, 96 

MathS thingdn, 185 

Mats, />>'<z, 58 

Mawha^ ignorance, 44 



Mawlamyaing, "Maulmain, Moulmein" 
Afaydn, Bouea oppositi/olia, 86 
May in crop, 53 
Maze, wingaba, 185 
Meals, 64, 1 50 
Measles, wetthet^ 126 
Measures, 213 
Meat, am^iha, 64, 89 
Mechanical construction, 120 
Medicine, 125 

Melon, water, //7j^, Citrullus vulgaris y 87 
Mendicancy, its rarity, 41 
Merchandize, 131, 137, 146 
Mercury, /tf //J, 107, 197 

Merit, see K^tho; vicarious, unknown to Bud- 
dhism, 42, 128 
Merrifield, J., 50 
Metallurgy, 103, 145 
Metals and metal goods, 103 
Metaphysics, 46 

Mlthildy female celibates, 40, 184 
MHaliy Cassia floridtty 78 
Mly see Fire 
Midaing, torch, 129 
Midwifer>', 129 
Mijaungy see Crocodile 
Military service, 164 
Milk, condensed, 131 
Millet, see Lu 
Mills, 161 
Mimbu, 163, 190 
Mifiy prince, ruler, 166 
Mina, thalika, Acridotheres eulabes^ 79 
Mind, elasticity of, 192 
Mind6n Min, King, loo, 121, 171, 207 
Mingala^ festivity, 70 
Mingalathdty 11 
Mingdn Payi, 38 

Mingiity mangosteen, Garcinia viangostana, 87 
Minister of State, 164 
Minlafiy 139 
Min-Magayi Nat, 188 
Misery, 45 

Mission, American, 124 
MSmaka, Salix tetrasperfna, 1 1 5 
Monastery, see Kyaung 
Moneylender, 132 
Mongolian characters, i, 143 
Monk, see Yahdn 
Monkey, myauky 79, 95 
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Monogamy, 71 
Monsoons, 80, 81 
Months, 79, 213 
Mortality, 125, 193, 211 

, infant, 8 

Mosaic, glass, 103 

Mosquito, see Chin 

M6ttama, " Martaban " 

Mountains, taunj^, 116 

Mourning, 194, 195 

Mh, 215 

Mudlarks, 7 

Mulberry, /<52'tf. Morns tndtca, 99, 116 

Mun (Talding, Peguan), 3, 4, 67, 138, 142, 

147, 155, 163, 172, 195, 202-207 
Mund Shan, 143 
Mural decoration, ancient, 33 
Musaceae, 115 
Music, Burman, 174, 175, 196, 210, 211 

, Kardn, 153 

Musulmans, 159 

Myamtnd, 171 

Myeb^y ground-nut, Arachis hypogcea^ 87 

Myeik, Beik, "Mergui" 

Myimmaki, 81 

Myimmo Dauftg, 38, 198 

Myift-wd, thorny bamboo, Bambusa strtcia, 77 

Myd, city, 77 

My 00k ^ township magistrate, 168 

Myosa, governor, 144, 165, 166 

Mysticism, 1 1 1 

My we, see Snake 

Na, illness, pain 

Nabauk mingala, ear-boring, 7, 14 

Naddung, Nagdt, ear-plug, 8, 109 

A^d-^J, dragon, 38, 197, 202 (No. 47) 

Naivety in art, 121 

Nakkadaw, Natwife, 127 

Names, 7, 17, 71 

Nanatthi, pine-apple, Anariassa sath'u, 87 

Narapati Sitthu, King, 33, 202 

A^at, 38, 57, 150, 170, 185, 186, 188 

, shrine, Kar^n, 1 5 1 

Navigation, 138 
Necklace, see Baye 
Needles, 15, 61, 131 
Neighbourliness, 77 
Neippatiy Nirvdna, 44 
Nets, 90, 92 



New-year, 183 

Nga-Mn, 91 

Ngapi, 64, 91, 92, 131, 137, 146, 150 

Ngayhy hell, 45 (No. 276) 

NghbyUy 20 

Ngwe, see Silver, Money 

Nicobar Is., On-dyun^ 86, 138 
■ NidauHgj dice 

Nim, damd, Millettia sp., 1 28 
I Nirvdnay 44, 187 
I ^xXxQ^yanzihty 127 

Nobosdty 192 

Noise, incessant, 79 

Norway, wood churches of, 27 

Notation, 1 1 

, musical, 175 

Notes, bank, no 

Novices, monastic, 15-17 

Nutmeg, zaddippo^ Myristica longifolia^ 88 

Nyaungd6n, " Yandoon " 

Nyaung-yedsttty flower-stand, 6, 63 

Gates, E., 94 

Oath, form of, 167 

Obeisance, shik6^ 17, 192 

Occultism, 1 1 1 

Offerings, 15, 25, 42, 183-185, 188, 193, 198 

Officials, 71, 78, 100, 165-167 

Oil, cooking, 64 

mill, 83 

Old age, 192 

On, cocoa-nut. Cocas nnctfera, 78, 86 

Onion, gye/Ann-nt, Allium ccpa, 88 

dfikSt, 179 

Opium, bein, 14, 127, 156, 157, 181 

Opium-eater, beinsa, 157, 181 

Orange, Icimmaw, Citrns anrantinm, 68, 87, 

150 
Orchids, thikkwabdn, 88 
Ornamentation, architectural, 28 
Ornaments, 108 
Orphans, 73 

Osshit, bael, j^^lc marmelos, 86 
OJ, 23 

Ot-dcithii, 36 
Ottara, 191, 201 
Otter, /^rt//, Lutra nair, 79 
Over-building of shrines, 31 
Ox, wild, see Saing 
Oxen, nwa, Bos indicus, 51, 138, 178 
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Pabya shrine, 75 

Piidduk, Pterocarpus indie us, 78, 114, 138, 

139 
Paddy, 54 
Pagdn, ancient remains of, 3, 32, 33, 101, 170, 

171 
" Pagoda," see DagSba 

Pain, na 

PakH, cane cradle, 6 

Paid, bowl, 108 

Pdla, see Cardamom 

Palace, 103, 169 

Pili, 18, 35, 121, 122, 208 

Palm-leaf MSS., 122 

Palm-wine, 84 

Palma Christi, castor-oil plant, ^Z, 127 

Pandanus, 129 (No. 207) 

PangA, Terminalia iomentella, 84, 139 

Pan-hlaing creek, 160 

Pantaloons, 144, 154 

Panthay, 158 

Panther, kyathit,felis Pardns, 94 

Papaya, Carica papaya, thinibdwtht, 87 

V-jL^QX, sekku, roo, 122 

Parabtfik, 124 

Paramdt, 43 

ParaunUi, 26 

ParHk, II 

Pariikaya, 13, 15, 130, 137, 156 

Parents, 11, 192 

Pari-nirvdna, 46, 191 

Partridge, ka, Francolinus sinensis, 93 

Party feeling, 178, 184 

Posit, 181 

Paso, 59, 100 

Pasture, 51,82 

Patala, dulcimer, 176 

Path^in, " Bassein " 

Pathos, 1 74, 211 

Pauk, Butea superba, 1 14 

Paung, 3, 4 

Payd, 29, 74, 167 

PayadyHn, temple slave, 40 

Payd'tnye, 77, 196 

Payd'SUH'kan, 42 

Pdzi, 153 

Pe palm, Corypha umbraculifera, 84, 122 

PI, playing-cards, 180 

Pe, weight, 2 1 5 

Peacock, daung^ Pavo muticus, 79, 93 



Pease, Ph, Pisum sativum, dolichos lablab, 

— , -//////, Psophocarpus tetragonolobus ^ 
— , -limmywe, Trichosanthus anguinea 
— , -nyaung-ni, Canavallia gladiata, 
— , -pazHn, Cyanopsis psoralioides, 
— , -yindyan, Cajanus indicus, 51, 88 

Peg-top, 9 

Pegu, depopulation of, 50 

, ponies, 139 

, wealth of, 49, 7i, 75» 77, 141, 160 

Peguan, see Mun 

Peingdw, 137 

Pein-hni, jack, Artocarpus integrifolia, 78, 86 

Pelican, wumbd, Pelicanus philippensis, 94 

Penance, 17 

Pepper, hngaydkkaung. Piper nigrum, 88 

Perftimes, 67 

Persian wheel, 53 

Pet animals, 79 

Petroleum, ^'^//^fw, 120, 122, 130, 137 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, 169, 201, 207 

Pheasant, see Yit 

Phonetic spelling, 1 1 

Phonograph, 175 

Photography, 121 

Pickles, 64, 91 

Picturesqueness of Burma, 3 1 

Pig, 149 

, wild, tawwet, sus cristatus, 93 

Pigeon, imperial, Carpophaga anea, 94 

Pile-building, 27 

Pilgrimages, 30, 188, 193 

Pine, see Tinyii 

Pine-apple, see Nanatthl 

Pinl^ kanazS, Heriteria littoralis, 1 1 5 

Pipe, sedan, 131 

Plainlands, 48 

Planks, III, 119 

Plantain, hngeppydw-thi, Musa paradisiaca, 

87 
Plaster, ingeuli, 97, 98 

Platter, see Byat 

Play-acting, /a/^, 173 

Play, characters in, 173 

Play, children's, 8-1 1, 19 

Plough, tl, 52 

Plover, tititu, Sarcogramma atroehinalis, 94 

Plutocracy, absence of, 71 

Poetry, 2, 37 , 69, 73, '73 
Police, ^<Mrtftt;i?/, 168 
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Poling boats, 135 

Political combi nation, 124 

Polygamy. 71 

Poiidyi Incumbent oi kyaiing, 10, 24 

PoHiiyi-tyan, 197 

L'ony, myiii, 139, 145 

I'ony race, myiiidiLV, 177 

Popular feeling, 165 

worship, 42 

Population, 50, 138, 14s, 160, 204, 311 

Porcine deer Jny^ Cerviis pora'iius,<)2 

l'orcupine,_^j'w Hystrix beitgalensis, 79 

Posts, house, 57 

Pot-gardeninj<. 78 

Potato, myaiik-ii, Solaniim liibcronim, 88 

PSthudaw, 40, 184 

Pottery, 96 

Poultry, I JO 

Prawn, Paeiiu, 64 

Prayer, 42 

Presents, 68. 76, \b^ 

Prices, rise of, 49, 54 

Priest, Buddhist, a misnomer, 19 

Prince, 167, 173 

Print, 132, 124 

Prisoners, 167 

Proletariate, absence of, 71 

Prome, Pye, 87, 163 

Property securh)- of, 169 

Prosperity, general, 49, 71, 75, 77, 141, 160 

Prostitution ? 

Pubhc works, 23, 140 

Puerperiuni, I29 

Piilse, see Pease 

Pumelo, see Tuigait' 

Pumpkin, Shwt-paydn, Curciibita moschala, 8E 

Punctilio, 74 

Punishment, 9, 19, 167 

PuHtiyef, dammar, 134 

Putisii, 150 

Put, iguana, 96 

Puzzles, arithmetical, 19 

Pvi/, bamboo-rat, Rkisomys sumatrcnsis, 95 

Pwi, play, drama, festivity, 172, 198 

/^^*i7, brolter, 132 

Pya, mat, g8 

Pydna, ague, fever, 125 

Pya-pyassi, quinine, 125 

Pyatthat, graduated spire, 22, 28, 144, 169, 191 

PyauHg, wild buffalo, Gavaus gaurui, 93 



' PyauHgM, maiie, Zea mays, 49, 88 
Pyaung-gauk, Amiropogon sorghutt, Ji, 64 
Pyr, " Prome " 

Pyimma, Lagcislrocmiaflos rtginat, 
Pyittiado, ironwood, Xylia dolairi/oi 
114, 139 

I I'yre, hineral, 196 

I Python, Saitrjt, Python reticulaliis, 96, 194 

QUAKRtES, 97, 98 

Queen, MUayA, 170 

; Quinine,;tfii'/^(rwii^, adulteration of, 125 

Races, alien, 142 

Racing, 177 

Rafts, 118 

Rainfall, 49, So 

Rains, action on soil, II3 

Rakding^ Vakding, see Arakfin 

Ramparts, 77 

Rangoon, YaiigSn, 171, 189 

Rangoon oil, 129 

Ransom procession. 183 

Rapacit]' official, 166 

kaspberrj- l6 

Rat, /a//, Afus deciimaiiii, 79, 149 

Rattan, see C;ine 

Razor, ihiii.iihi-M, ij 

Reading, 1 1 

Realism, 34 

Reaping, 53 

Re-hinh, 43, 73 

Recluse, see Vahdti 

Recreation, 19 

Refreshment, 131, 132 



57, 



R< 



125 



43,73 

i Relics, sacred, 19, 29, 188 

Religion, thdtkattd, b&thd, 2, [5, 42-46, 89, 92, 
99, III, 128, 14s. 166, 179, 183, 186, 191, 193, 
199, 200 

Rem;iins,nncienl, 31-33 

Remedies, superstitious and other, 127 
' Rendezvous, 59 
I Repart&, 73 

RepoHssi, 108 
I Resourceliilness, 160 
! Revenue, state, 166, 168. 212 

Rheumatism, ilnla. 12} 
■ Rhinoceros, kyati (A', soadaicus), 95 
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Rice, sabdy san^ Oryza sativa, 53, 54 

, cleaning, 55, 83 

, cooking, 64 

, export, 49, 212 

, land, 48 

Riverbank cultivation, niayin^ 53 
^WQXS^ ye-chaun^^ my it, 80 

, vagaries of, 49, 160 

Roads, Ian, 139 

Robes, monastic, 1 5 

Rockets, 198 

Roe, dyi, Cervulus aureus, 92 

Romance, 37, 69, 173 

Rope, kyd, 98 

Rosary, 43 

Rose, hninzty Rosa centifolia, 78, 88 

Rowing, 135 

Royalty. 74, 172 

Ruby, kyauk-niy no 

Ruins of Pagdn, 3, 31-33 

Sabd, rice in husk, paddy, 54 
Sabajtj grain-bin, 54 

, see Python 

Sabre, dd, 106 

Saccharum, see Kaing 

Saddik, book-chest, 36 

Saddw, 25 

Saddle, kdn-hniy 1 40 

Safety, public, 164 

Sagd^ language 

Sagd^ Michelia champaca, 78 

Sagding, 34,98, 170, 171 

Sails, 135, 136 

Saing, wild-ox, Gavaus sondaicusy 93 

Saingdiy music band, 176 

Sakdn, camping-ground, 86 

Sdlj Shorea robusta^ 114 

Salammoniac, x<7ze/^/M<7, 127 

Sale-booths, 9, 131 

Salt, sd, 64, 91, 131, 146, 150 

Saltpetre, yansein, 93 

Salutations, 75 

Salwly 75 

Salween, Than-lwin^ 80, 81, 118, 145 

Satnanera^ 17 

Simbar, sat, Cervus Aristoteiti, 92 

Safty cleaned rice, 56 

Sandalwood, 120 

Sandstone, 98, 114 

2 H 



Sangerniano, F., 9, 36 

Sanskrit, " Thipithakayiit,'' 158, 208 

Santonin, adulteration of, 125 

Sa-nwin, turmeric. Curcuma longa^ 64 

Sanyu^, 81 

Sapphire, ////a, 1 10 

Sappy a^ soap, 61 

Sardines, ngd-dittay 131 

Satthapti, screw-pine, Pandanus odoratts- 

simusy 78 
Saungy harp, 176 
Saungbdfty wood cradle, 6 
Savanna Bhumi, 171 
Saw, hlway 112, 119 
Sawkhy Kar^n headman, 148 
Saw-mills, 161 

Saydy teacher (title), 12, 74, 125 
Sayiy^<tT\iy 167 
Scholarship, 23 
Schooling, 9, 12, 18 
Scorpion, kiny 96 
Screw-pine, see Satthapik 
Scriptures, 21, 36 
Seasons of the year, 79 
Sejauky ganja 

SekkubiUy Broussonettia papyriferay 123 
Self-control, 44 

criticism, 161 

reliance, 42 



Sepiiy 13, 144 

SennsL, pwegaingy 127 

Sennayay 78 

Serfdom, Shan, 144 

Sericulture, 99 

Service, military, 164 

Sesamum, see Hnan 

5'^Maw/?, physician, apothecary, 125 

Sewing, 61 

machine, 61, 120 

Shdy cutch. Acacia catechu y 65, 114, 138, 

155 
Shampooing, a-hniiky 125 

Shan, 4, 85, 105, 107, 123, 133, 137, 140, 142- 

147, 154, 172, 181 

Shan-Chinese, 146 

, Kyaington, 146 

, Uzimb6k, 146 

Shark, ngamdn, Carcharias gangeticus, 90 

Shaving, 8, 17 

SkaWy Sterculia sp,y 99 



j" 



Slia^duH^, Euphorbia nerifolia, 

, nivulia. 

, pyallhal, E. aiitii/Kfr, 

Shikir, a»»i laik, 92 

SbikS, obeisance, 17, 19J 

Skia-Rayln, King, 170 

Shingles, rooting, ;8 

Shinlmmg, 14, 130, 17;, 185 

Shipbuilding, 112 

Shoes, see Foot-gear 

Showmen, 181 

Shrines, 39, 188-191 

Skive, see Gold 

Shwcb6, 171 

Shwc Dagdn Payd, 38, 14.7, 188 

ShweiiJ {shwe-tt), gill umbrella, 15 

Shtoc'hmaioda'm PnyA, 1 89 

Shwe-pe-hliuaza, \TJ 

Skwesauid, 121 

Shwe-sellavr, sacred footprint, 36, 170, 190 

Shwe-Zlg6u Payd, 201 

Siam, YoiiayA, 4, 95, 143 

^/^M, queen's crown, 14, [70 

Sick, care of, 128 

Siddartha, " Theiddaf" see Buddha 

Silk, /(!, 60, 98 

Silk-coUon, see Leppaii 

Silver, ngivc, 107, 108 

Sin, 44 

Sin, see Elephant 

SinbyA, while elephant, 170 

SinbyA Skin, Lord of the White Elephant. 

170, 20s 
Sindu, Image, 30, 33 
Singing, 174. 2 u 
Sinhalese, 138 
Sinyiiha, poor man, r66 
Sippayitt, chess, 180, 194 
Sitiippyit, game, 9 
Sittaung or Faunglaung R., 118 
Sitl-we, Akyab 
Slate, thimbSn, 1 1 
Slavery, 144 
Slaves, temple, 40 
Sleep, zo, 77 

Small-pox, kyaiik-na, 126, 143 
Snake-charmer, Alambi-sayA, 181, 182 
Snakes, mywi, 96 
Snares for game, 93, 152 
Snipe, sinyaw, GalUnago ip., 94 



148, 176 



I Soap, m>/1k«, 61, 131 

I Social life, see Entertainment 

Soil, 97, 113, 114, 'I5 
I Sojourner recluse, see UpaHii 
, Soldiery, 163, 164 

Soothsayer, 7, 41, 1 58 

Soul of It People. 73. 187, 193 

Spearman, H. R., 101 

Spectacles, 131 

Spelling, 10 

Spencer, Herbert, 28, 1 

Spice, 65, 88, 127 

Spindle, Spinning, ;8 

Spirits, 156 

Spittoon, see Tiiigan 
; Squirrel, jMi, 96, 152 

Statistics, 211-213 

Stature, 67 

Steamers, river, 137 

Steatite, 10, 124 

Stec\, /ian-maiit, 10 j 

Stevenson, R. C, 187 

Stilson's arithmetic, 12 
I Stockade, /a/, 77, 163 

Stone, 34, 96 

I -, precious, iyaiik-mydt, 1 10 

; Straw, 53 
' Streets, 78 

Stucco, 98 
. Sliipa, see Zedi 
I Suckling, promiscuous, 8 
I Suffering, 44 
I Sugar, cane, kyantagd, 85 
I , palm, tantiyit, 84 

Suitors at law, [67 

Sulphur, kan, 93, 127 
I Sun, food charitably given, 18, : 

lauHg, 1 84 

Superstition, 41, 57, 126, 1: 
,84 

Sui^ery, 128 

Swabwa, Shan chief, 144 

Swaddling-clothes, 6 

Sweetmeats, 7, 56, 85 

Sweet potato, Ktiziin-ii, Batatas 
I Swimming, 178 

Sword, dd, 106 

Symes, Michael, 206 

" Syriam," ThallyUi, 204 
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T XSL^I^^ parabHk^ 124 
Tagdy religious founder, 22, 74, 75 
Tagdung, 171 

Tagitndaing^ temple flag-staff, 37 
Ta-hnd^ trishna, thirst, concupiscence, 44 
Tit?/, 143 

Talking, see Mun 
Tamarind, see Madyi 
Tam^ifty 60 

Tamin, cooked rice, 64 
Tan palm, Borassus flabelliformis^ 84 
Taninthdyiy " Tenaserim," 50 
Tanks, 63 

Tape-worm remedy, /<?jj/, 127 
Tapir, tarashiij Tapirus tnalayanus, 95 
Tari, 84 

Tardssagdy see Frangipani 
Tasly ghost, 188 
Taty fort, stockade, ^^y 169 
Tattooing, tdgwin, 13, 143, 147, 154 
Tauktly Gecko guitatuSy 79 
Taung-ngu, 4, 88 

Taung Peitt'hnhy Artocarfitts chaplasha^ 1 1 5 
Taungthu, 155 
Taung-u, 34, 98 

Taung-ya, 48, 99, 105, 113, 145, 147, 149 
Tawdyaung, Thayetmyo 
TaW'dyet, jungle fowl, Galius ferrugineus, 93 
Tawthalin festival, 186 
Taxes, akiin^ akduk, 166 
Tayd-haWy preaching, 42 
Tasdung, 31, 189 
Tasdung-mSn festival, 185 
T^, Diospyros burmannica, 100 
Tea, see Leppit 

Teak, iyiin {kyiin), Tectona grandis^ iii, 116, 
139 

, export, 212 

, habitat ofi 1 1 3 

Teal, sissaliy 94 

Teeth, 66 

Temperature, 80 

Temple approaches, stall-keepers at, 130 

building, 4, 31 

hill, 29 

, Pagdn, 31-33 

slaves, 40 

Tenaserim, Tanlnthdyf, once a port, 50 
Teredo navalis, 137 
Termites, cha, 78 



Terracing of slopes, 49, 145 

ThabdWy 58 

ThabHty alms-bowl, 15, 30 

htnauk, 22, 30, 33 

Thaddawdy rational beings, 187 

ThadiUy Sabbath, 41 

1 hadindyiity festival of, 178, 184 

Thadyd {tnin), transfigured being, 37, 127, 151, 

183, 186 
Thadyd Payd, Thaton, 31 
Thadyl [Thaji\ 166, 168 
Thagayity era, 213 
Thakifty master, 75 
Thallyifiy " Syriam " 
Thamdingy 121 

ThamiUy Cervus Eldt, brow-antlered deer, 92 
Thamt-Uy 14 

Thandkkdy Cordia sp, (?), face powder, 65, 146 
ThandawziHy 170 
Thandwly " Sandoway " 
Thanlwifty " Sal ween " 
Thatch, 58 
ThathanUday 166 
Thdthanay religion 
Thathanabaingy 25 

Thatdn, 3', So> '55 

Thawtapatiy 20 

Thdyawadiy " Thurrawaddy " 

Thayity mango, Mangifera indicay 78, 86 

ThaySy coloured mirror-glass mosaic, 103, 197 

Thibdnzediy 127, 128 

Theitty 18, 21 

Thein-thamSty 21 

Tkkkkly thatching-grass, Imperaia cylindricay 

58 
Thenabbyiy 13, 144 
ThihO'thayity cashew, Anacarditim occidentaUy 

86, 87 
Thikkdy Pentace Burntanica 
ThikkadSy Cedrela Toona 
Thtlay Commandments, 16, 20 

kafty 42 

Thimble, 61 

Thimbduy slate, 1 1 

ThiUy thimbyuy Maranta dichotoma, 38 

Thindaingy 152, 155 

Thingdy assembly oiyahdUy 16, 19, 46, 184 

Thingdn, monastic yellow robe, 1 5 

, Hopea odoratay 115, 133, 135 

Thissiy Melanorrhoea usitaiissimay 98, 101-103 
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Thiyya, Shorea obtusa, 1 1 4 

Thdmbdn pb, dominoes, 180 

Threshing, 54, 118, 245, 330 

Throne {ya2a)baihi, 34, 103, 169 

Thunderstorms, 80 

ThwitMuttyi, 166 

Ti, canopy, umbrella, 30, 100, 107 

— , lottery', 181 

—,byn, 144, 170, 189, 197 

Tibet, 3, 43, 134 

Tidal area, 78, 81 

bore, di, 81 

Tiger, kyd^ Felis tigris^ 94 
Tika, 34 
Tikal, 214 
Tfl-seed, see Hnan 
Timber, iii 

rafting, 1 1 8 

work, 1 16 

Time, measures of, 64, 65, 68, 213 
Tin, kcmapyii, 103 

smith, thambyu-sayd^ 107 

Tinyil, pine, Pin us k/tasya, 1 16 

Titles, 74 

Tobacco, sCy Nicotiana tabacum^ 7, 65, 131, 146 

Toddy-palm, see Tan 

TSgwiu, see Tattooing 

Toilet, 60, 65 

Tola, 215 

Tomato, kaydn-chitt, Lycopersicuvi cscnlentum, 

88 
Tombs, 196 
TSn, harrow, 5 1 
— — , lime, 65, 97 
Tonzdfi, custom, 167 
Tools, 10,51,56,57, 103, 105, 107, III, 119, 

121, 133 
Tooth-relic, sacred, 30 
Top, 9 

Torch, midaingy 129 
Toss^^ tape-worm remedy, 127 
Toy-sellers, 130 
Toys, children's, 8-1 1 
Trade, 73, 77, 129, 159, 161, 212 

, children's, 10 

, wholesale, 132 

Traffic, 81 
Transliteration, 208 
Transmigration, 43, 73 
Trapp soil, 1 15 



Traps, 92, 152 

Travel, 140 

Trees, ornamental, 78 

, timber, 114 

Tricycle, boy's, 9 

Tripitaka^ 18, 36, 121, 122 

Trishna^ see Ta-hnd 

TtUgan^ spittoon, 65, T] 

Tu^gaw, pumelo, Citrus decutnana^ 86 

Tug-of-war, lun-sw^^ 184 

Turmeric, sanwin^ 122, 128 

Turnery, 10 1, 120 

Type, printing, 124 

Type of Burma, a distinct one, i 

UbonCy duty-day, 41 

Umbrella, see 7/, tibyA 

Unfrocking, 18 

Uniform, 164 

Universe, centre of, 38 

Cpazin, sojourner vahdn, 10, 21 

Upheaval, 50 

Upyize^ incumbent of kyaung, 10, 21 

Utensils, 10 1, 105 

i'sifftbok, 146 

Vaccination, nwa-kyanitd, 126, 127 

Varnish, loi 

Vegetables, 78, 88, 150 

Vendetta, unknown, 177 

Veneration, gesture of, 192 

Venereal, lubyS-na, 1 26 

Venison, am^tha, 93 

Vermin, 79 

Versatility, 160 

Vigil, 21, 186 

Village sites, 77 

system, 165 

Vinaya^ see IVini 

Virtue, 44 

Visitors, 77 

Viss, 215 

Vitriol, blue, dS/ta, 127 

Vivacity, 9, 69, 148 

Voice, modulation of the, 174, 210 

Vulture, see Ladd 

Wa, stout, 208 

Wdy cotton, Gossypittm herbaceion, 51, 58, 128 

, Lenten season, 20 
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WAy bamboo, Bambusa sfi,, 56, 114, 149 

WabS, Bambusa gigatt tea, 56 

Wagdt, 58 

Wages, 54, 119, 129, 135 

Walnut, thitcha^ yt4glans regia, 87 

Wars, chronic, i, 162, 171 

Washing, 61, 159 

Waste-land, 49, 50, 212 

Watches, 213 

Water-feast, Tagu-la fiwky 183 

stand, 31, 63 

subsoil, 62, 81 

supply, daily, 61 

transport, 132 

VJsoi^PayduHg, 104, 144, 150 

Wealth, widespread, 49, 71, 7 S» 77> i4'> ^^o 

Weaning, 8 

Weaving, 59, 99, 1 52 

Weights, 77, 214 

Wells, oil, petroleum, 129 

, vfdXex^ye-dwin, 62 

West, influence of the, 35, 124 

W^thandayd, 173, 185, 186 

^\i^2Xy jon-sabd^ 56 

Wheels, 138 

White elephant, sinbyii, 1 70 

Wicker, loi 

Willow, 115 

IVingabdy maze, 185 

Wini, Vinaya Bitaka^ 21 

Women, status of, 18, 72 

Woodwork, iii, 119, 120, 145 

Worship, 42 

Writing, II, 1 21-124 

Wun^ wundyt, minister, governor, 164 

IVun-kya, diarrhoea, 126 

IVussaung, 20, 25 

IVu/y 21, 31 

Wuziyama, Saddw U, 46 

Yabiin^ 99 
Yagding taw, 115 



Yahdn, follower of the perfect rule, " monk, 
"recluse," 19, 22, 46, 74, loi, 170, 184, 197 
Yakding, Rakding, see Arakin 
Yam, myauk-ii, Dioscorea sp,, 88 
Yaman}, Gtnelina arborea, 1 20 
Yanbyi, " Ranu-ee " 
Yangdn, "Rangoon," 171, 188 
YaM, hermit, 39, 1 1 1 
" Yaukkyd-bdtU r 177 
Yaung, top-knot, 60, 143 
Yaw Mindyi, 124 
Yasa, Raja, King, 201 
Yasadiyit, king, 42, 203 
Yazamdy 184 
Yeinpwl, 175 
Yendn, see Petroleum 
Yendndyaung, 129 
Yesekku^ 100, 123 
Ye the in, 22 
Yezetcha, 22, 196 
Yit, silver pheasant, Gennceus lineatus, 93 

, wheel, 53, 58 

YSdayd, Siam, 4, 143 

Yoke, spring, tabd, 129 

Ydtna, back-bone, central mountain range, 81, 

99 
Ydn, court-house 

Y6n Shan, 143 

Yotthi'Pw^, marionettes, 173, 175 

Yud, 214 

Yun Shan, 143 

Zabiin, 99 

Zappwl (Zdt-pwh), 173 

Zdt, 36, 109, 124, 173 

Zawdyi, sorcerer, 38 

Zaydt, rest-house, 31, 42, 140 

Zedi, 29, 98 

Zerbddi, Indo-Burman half-breed, 161 

ZettSn, rotary harrow, 51 

Zi, Ziziphus jujuba, 78, 129 

Zimm^, Chiengmai, 103 
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